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1. View on the Mazaruni. 2. Reloading Boats after making a Portage. 3. Preparing to Camp for the Night 4. Itabo Caburi Falls. 5. Itakie Rapids. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 
ement afoot regarding the admittance 
fession. It will probably |x 
admitted, at all events as 
iW ind it must be confessed 
that the had of late ve urs of ladies who 
have conducted their own cases do not give much promise 
of their llence They 
have been very cliffic and slightly 
personal. In old times they exhibited the 
When Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, pleaded her own 
cause against her grandson, she was asked she had 


retained the sword that had been given by the emperor to 


There 


of fem u he legal pi 


are 


‘ 
} 
i 
i 


in our courts of 
examples we have 
attaining exce in that profession. 
verbose ult to convince, 
same weakness, 


why 
randfather, and replied quite coolly, ‘ Lest 
ut the diamonds This 


t come under the category, 


his illustrious g 
he should pick o 
is one of the observations tha 
‘* Very true, but not pretty.” Another lady 
conduct for declining to pay for 
that the 
adyocate on the 
that 
‘‘abusing the plaintiff's attorney.” 
they 


that when Lady 


ind pawn them.” 


cle fe nding he r 
a piece of tapestry, said 
worked were as ugly as the 
other 


particular line of 


upon it 
This was probably the first 
known as 


figures 
side, 
instance of defence 
If women, however, 
have never been barristers, have been judges, 
Mr. Croke James tells u Anne Berkeley 
complained to Henry VIII. of certain persons, who should 
who had killed her deer 


issued a Spe ial Commission 


known better (her relatives), 
and fired her 


under the Great Seal, making her one of th 


h ive 
hayricks, he 
quorum of 


judges. She opened the Commission, sat on the bench 


impanelled the jury, and when the verdict was given 
It seems just possible that she may 
Women have 

Henry III. 


Eleanor Keeper of the Great Seal during 


pronounced sentence. 
have had a little prejudice in the matter. 

come to even still higher legal preferment. 
made his wife 
his absence in Gascony ; but, unhappily, the sittings were 


interrupted by the accouchement of the Chancellor. 


‘**A Beautiful World,” the journal of the Society for 
Checking the Abuses of Public Advertisements, appears 
only occasionally, and cannot, therefore, like other things 
of beauty, but when 


come it is very welcome. 


be called “a joy for ever” ; it does 
It contains much more common- 
sense than is usual with works of an sesthetic kind, and is 
free from the vehemence of the faddist. We find in its 
pages the strougest arguments advanced by the best 
authorities against the desecration of beautiful scenery by 
Ilere, for example, was the case against 
the company Falls of 
Foyers, stated by Mr. Bryce, late President of the Board 
of Trade 

There is no question here of any benefit to be conferred 
upon the public, as there might be if it were proposed to supply 
a city with water or to construct a railway. It is merely a 
question of doing a very little more cheaply at Foyers, for the 
pecuniary profit of a few private persons, what could be done 
equally well anywhere else, without involving the loss of » 
gift of nature which has been a delight to us, and which will 
be, if we rescue it, a delight to the generations that are to 
come. 
As regards the desecration of particular scenes of beauty, 
it is not advertisers who are in fault so much as individuals 
who do not care what general inconvenience they cause if 
they can put a little money in their pockets. ‘To preserve 
these scenes of innocent enjoyment, we must look to 
the National Trust, the Council of which consists 
of fifty members, nominated by the Royal Academy 
and the Universities, and in whom 
may be placed. Its object is to promote the preserva- 
tion of places which are of the nation, 
either for their natural beauty or from their historic 
association. ‘‘ It proposes as a primary function to accept 
from private owners of property gifts of places of interest 
and beauty, and to hold them in trust for the use and 
enjoyment of the nation.” We are reminded that within 
the last two years the summit of Snowdon, the Falls of 
Lodore, and the island in Grasmere Lake have come into 
the market, and, had such a trust been in existence, might 
There is, happily, no 


private greed. 
which proposed to destroy the 


every confidence 


value to 


have been preserved for the nation. 
rumour to that effect; but what is to prevent a factory or 
other architectural desight being erected in the middle of 
Grasmere, and spoiling the most picturesque scene in the 
United Kingdom ? 


Compared with such dangers, the harm that can 
be wrought by advertisements, however vulgar and 
out of place, is small, and may be done away with 
by the Legislature; and the knowledge of this fact 
renders the wiser class of advertisers more reasonable in 
their views than the utility companies, who know that 
‘*do what they will with their own.” By a 


they can 
misdemeanants in the 


letter from one of the 
advertising way, published in the society's journal, we 
learn that he is willing to withdraw the placards that 
‘never were on sea or shore” till he put them there if 
only the various municipalities of the watering-places where 
they appear will guarantee that no one else shall advertise 
on cliffs or sails in his place. It is also intimated that 
before denouncing advertisers who destroy natural beauties 
it behoves us to consider our own behaviour with respect 
to them. ilow dare we talk of our rights in path or lane 
when we tread down the grass, or strip the hedgerows of 
primrose roots and fern’ Every reader must acknowledge 


first-class 
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that the society advances its views with fairness and 
moderation. If one is at all inclined to differ from it, it is 
as regards the objection to advertisements in town railway 
stations. 
country should not be agreeable to the traveller's eye, and 
not, as at present, made hideous by glaring poster; but of 


There is no reason why a railway station in the 


railway stations in towns there is no hope. One does not 


see how ‘historic association’? can be connected with a 
railway terminus, except, indeed, in the somewhat disloyal 
name of Bradshaw; it is so ugly already that it can 
while the 


situation afford the greatest temptation to the advertiser. 


scarcely be made more unsightly ; space and 
He might be reasonably left in possession of them, while reso- 
lutely forbidden to nar the beauty of cur country scenes. 
As a kind of pendant to the attempts to put down 
things offensive to sight, the journal of the society has 
some words especially in season at this time of so-called 
carol-singing as to street music. It is often thoughtlessly 
argued that though sensitive persons may be annoyed by 
organ-grinding, it gives pleasure to children, and on the 


‘* the 


ought to 


principle of greatest happiness of the greatest 


number ”’ be encouraged, ‘This, however, is a 
fallacy; there is no class that suffers more severely from 
this pest, as any London clergyman or Scripture reader 
will tell us, than the poor children suffering from fever in 
their tor- 
Moreover, there 
upon the ground that our poor are unprovided 


It is now supplied by 


courts and alleys who cannot ‘send away” 


mentors, there is no excuse, such as 
used to be, 
with cheap or gratuitous music. 
the County Council, who have established four hundred 
open air concerts during the summer months; many more 
are given by competent amateurs every winter in poor 
neighbourhoods ; pianos have been provided in the Board 
Schools, and in many churches every Sunday first-class 
oratorios are provided for the express purpose of giving 


the poor opportunities of hearing them. 


Some anonymous correspondent has sent me, as an 
appropriate Christmas gift, the ‘* Positivist Calendar.” I 
have the honour to count some quite eminent Positivists 
among my friends, but I do not attribute to them this 
unexpected attention. They have never attempted to 
proselytise me, as I now believe, on account of the colossal 
and invincible ignorance which renders me unfitted for the 
Faith. I had no idea till I got this little cadeau how wise 
and learned one must be before one can even begin to be a 
Positivist. The library of a hundred and fifty books recom- 
mended for the Nineteenth Century throws “ the hundred 
best books”’ completely into the shade, and gives one the 
inpression that they are light and frivolous. It is really 
quite impossible (if that is the idea of my unknown bene- 
factor) that in the five remaining years of the century I 
could make myself acquainted with one-tenth of this mass 
of literature. There are only half-a-dozen works among 
the whole lot which are in English, a circumstance that 
for me presents a very serious initial difficulty. There seems 
to be a great attraction for Positivists in foreign languages. 
One of the very few books which I am acquainted with in 
the long list is ‘‘'Tom Jones,” to which this amazing note is 
attached : ‘ If French translation, that by Cheron.” Why, 
oh, why in ‘the universal order of human conception ”’ 
should one read Fielding in French? However, that’s 
nothing in comparison with other interrogations suggested 
by this Sphinx of a calendar. The great charm of the 
work for the outsider, however, is that it forms a sort of 
birthday book, since every date has some distinguished 
character, whom it is possible we never even heard of— 
such as Philopeemen or Albatégnius—associated with it, 
and presumably, if it is his own birthday, with him! With 
feverish impatience I turned to my own natal day, and 
found myself indissolubly involved (Feb. 28) with 
Heraclitus. I find, upon reterence, that this philosopher 
‘ flourished ” about five hundred years before the Christian 
era, though I should hardly have applied the term to his 
mode of life, for, indeed, if he did manage to flourish on it 
he must have been a very clever fellow 

Naturally of a melancholy disposition, he passed his time 
in a solitary and unsocial manner, and received the appellation 
of the Mourner, from his weeping at the follies of mankind. 
To remove himself totally from society, he retired to the 
mountains, where for some time he fed on grass. Such a diet 
Was soon productive of a dropsical complaint, and the philo- 
sopher revisited the town. The enigmatical manner in which 
he consulted the physicians made his applications unintelligible, 
and he had to depend for cure only upon himself. He fixed 
his residence on a dung-hill, in hopes that the continual 
warmth which proceeded from it might dissipate the watery 
accumulation, and restore him to the enjoyment of his former 
health. Such a remedy proved ineffectual, and the philosopher 
died in the sixtieth year of his age. Some say that he was 
torn to pieces by dogs. 

I know now that the calendar was sent me 

A nice thing on a Christmas Day to suggest 


Of course 
as an insult. 
one’s similarity toa person of this stamp. Grass, except 
in its amplified form of asparagus, I have never eaten ; 
dropsy is one of the few diseases I have never had; to my 
physicians I have always made myself intelligible, though 
I must admit the result has been no more satisfactory than 
in the case of my prototype. 


That Dickens was the writer who did most to make the 
season of Christmas jovial and beneficent, and drew, as it 
were, public attention to the propriety of keeping it in 
festive fashion, there is no doubt; he revived an interest 
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in it which had for some time been on the wane, and, fora 
few years at least, arrested that tendency to despise old 
customs (as, upon the whole, rather vulgar and certainly 
tedious) which is one of the least attractive features of 
the century. We pay respect, indeed, to centenaries and 
bi-centenaries, but there is a certain novelty about them 
inasmuch as none of our predecessors thought of doing the 
like honour to the persons thus immortalised. Some think 
it is the increase of modern disbelief, or of cynicism, which 
has destroyed our interest in all festive anniversaries, but 
it seems rather that the national regard “ for times and 
seasons” has long been on the wane. We have seen with 
our own eyes the death of one day at least (St. Valentine's), 
the celebration of which within living memory had an 
almost universal acceptance, and there is little reason 
to doubt that the festivities of Christmas had fallen out 
of favour long before Dickens undertook their rehabi- 
litation. A writer of less genius but equal geniality of 
spirit seems to have attempted to stay the ebbing tide. 
‘‘So many things have been said,” he writes, ‘‘ about 
Christmas that it is supposed by some there is no saying 
more. Oh, they of little faith!’ And then he goes on 
to confute them by instancing a vast number of subjects 
in connection with the Christmas season. Though it is 
only half a century ago, he mentions some which have 
become quite unintelligible. ‘About shoeing the wild 
mare,” and ‘‘about Miss Smith” are probably references 
to Christmas games, but what ‘“‘ about hoppings,” ‘‘ about 
hackins,” feed-the-dove” ? He speaks of 
these as though they must needs be familiar to everyone, 
and gets quite indignant at the notion that people may have 
had enough of them. ‘‘ About julklaps?” (the italics are 
‘Who has exhausted that subject, we should 
Somebody seems to have done so, for 
the conclusion of the 


and ‘* about 


his own). 
like to know?” 
julklaps is known no more. At 
essay there is a passage which might have been written 
in one of Dickens’s own Christinas books. The writer is 
speaking of grandfather and grandson at the Christmas 
board— 

The old gentleman sees his own face in the pretty smooth 
one of the child; and if the child is not best pleased at his 
proclamation of the likeness (in truth, is horrified at it, and 
thinks it a sort of madness), yet nice observers, who have lived 
long enough to see the wonderful changes in people’s faces 
from youth to age, probably discern the thing well enough, 
and feel 2 movement of pathos at their hearts in considering 
the world of trouble and emotion that is the causer of the 


changes. That old man’s face was once like that little boy’s ! 
That little boy's will be one day like that old man’s! Whata 
thought to make us all love and respect one another, if not for 
our fine qualities, yet, at least, for the trouble and sorrow 
which we all go through ! 


The World’s Great Marriage Association (Limited) is 
still sub judice, so that no opinion can be expressed about 
it; but it is difficult to abstain from complimenting its 
originators upon their knowledge of human nature. I 
confess that if I had been asked to put my money in such 
an enterprise I should have hesitated to do so. I could not 
have imagined there were so many people in the world, not 
absolutely impecunious, desirous to matrimonial 
alliances who could not obtain introductions to “ the 
other party.” Yet the magistrate stated from the bench 
that he was receiving ‘‘ letters upon letters from persons 
who had connected with this who 
were most anxious that their names should not be 
mentioned.” Even if they were not the “ persons 
of title” alleged to have taken advantage of the 
opportunities offered by the society, they were evidently 
persons of some position, who had characters to lose. They 
were not the mere Mr. Jingles in search of their Miss 
Rachels that one would have expected them to be. It is 
curious, too, how modest in their expectations the gentle- 
men applicants as a rule seem to have been. As the 
commission on the lady’s dowry was but two and a half per 
cent., why should they not have gone in for heiresses 
instead of brides with but two hundred a year? They seem 
to have had the same sort of idea of women that a famous 
agitator has expressed of men—that there was nobody worth 
more than three hundred a year. Nor are they exacting in 
other respects. One of them demands ‘‘a widow, musical 
(but this not essential), with Christian principles, and two 
hundred pounds a year.” would have thought 
that this gentleman’s requirements were easy to meet, 
but the exchange of photos was the difficulty. So soon 
as the unknown fair one got the gentleman’s picture 
she said ‘‘ No.” When this has happened pretty often 
one does not wonder that a suitor begins to fight a little 
shy. In this case the applicant's manner of expressing 
himself may have also (by an entire stranger) been thought 
too ardent: ‘‘ I know that some ladies do not like too much 
loving, but the lady must expect it from me; she must be 
all love. I could not be happy with her money and not her 
love.” Itis distressing to reflect that this passionate and un- 
selfish creature is still single. Another wooer, who describes 
himself as ‘‘ Church of England,” and ‘‘ of a retiring dis- 
The lady, of course, must 
‘*must be able to 


form 


been association, 


One 


position” is unusually exacting. 
have two hundred a year, but 
swim.” It strikes him, however, immediately afterwards 
that the absence of this peculiar gift may be the death-blow 
of his dearest hopes, and hastens to add, in a bracket: 
(** but I am not particular”), As to the pecuniary profits 
of the members of this matrimonial association I know 
nothing, but over the correspondence of their clients they 
must have had screaming fun. 


also 
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TH RUINED CASTLES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
SECOND SERIES.—(See Supplement 


Vhe present series, dealing with the remains of old castles 
scattered along the southern seaboard or on the Welsh 
coast and tidal waters, differs only in matters of detail from 
that described on a previous occasion. In both series the 
older strongholds were about the ‘Tudor period replaced by 
more modern edifices, which, in their turn, have become 
picturesque ruins. In is difficult to dis- 
tinguish with accuracy how much of the older building 
was incorporated with the new, and still more difficult to 
dissociate the traditions which have woven themselves 
round the spots now only marked by ivy-mantled walls. 
Of the older castle at Pevensey, which commanded the 
most vulnerable spot on the south coast, less even is 
known than of Hastings, which has been a very dry bone 
of contention between rival antiquaries. The medizeval castle 
of Pevensey was not built until two centuries after William 
of Normandy’s landing on English soil. Long known as 
the ‘Castle of the Eagle Honour,” the barony of Pevensey, 
having passed into the hands of Gilbert de Aquila, sub- 
sequently reverted to the Crown. By degrees it fell into 
decay, and its latter history is as obscure as that of 
Hastings Castle. We know that at the time of the 
Armada orders were issued to have it ‘‘ either re-edified or 
utterly destroyed,” but luckily it escaped either fate. 
jodiam Castle, which lies a dozen miles inland, is even 
more modern, having been built at the close of the 
fourteenth century Sy one of the knights who had borne 
the brunt of the 

French campaigns 

with Edward the 


some cases it 
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Granada, before the Venezuelan secession from them, 
Great Britain has never had the slightest notion of inter- 
fering with Venezuela, but will assuredly refuse the demand 
to give up a valuable part of British Guiana already 
inhabited by 40,000 British colonial subjects. 


of Denbigh Castle, which was blown up by Charles IT., 
although its walls had afforded him a welcome shelter in 
his time of need. Oid Harwarden, nestling among the 
woods, is altogether overshadowed in modern times by 
the stirring memories associated with the quite modern 
building. Beaumaris and Peel Castles are essentially island 
strongholds, designed originally to protect the entrance 
of supplies. Both are of considerable antiquity, and bear 
witness to the wealtn of their founders; and from what 
now remains it would seem as if the Lords of Anglesey were 
endowed with deeper purses and more retined tastes than 
the Lords of Man; yet the ‘ Tenella’s Tower” will 
always have a special charm for readers of ‘‘ Peveril of the 
Peak.” Itis a far ery from Peel to Scarborough, and to 
architects and antiquaries the difference between the 
castles of the west and east coasts is instructive. To the 
less learned the interest in the picturesque ruins of Scar- 
borough Castle is chiefly historical. It records the history 
of troublous times from the days of Stephen and the Wars 
of the Barons, and closed its fighting in the wars of the 
Royalists and Parliamentarians. By an irony of fate this 
scene of constant warfare and bloodshed was the prison of 
George Fox, the founder of the Quakers—the most earnest 
upholders of passive resistance and the friends of peace. 


THE VENEZUELA QUESTION. 
President Cleveland’s summary Message to the United 
States Congress, on Tuesday, Dec. 17, calling for a Com- 
mission of Inquiry to determine the boundary of Venezuela 
and British Guiana, to be supported by forcible measures 
if Great Britain should disregard the report of such a 
Commission, is the all-absorbing topic of the hour, not 
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That the Government of the United States of North 
America, which have no interest whatever in this matte: 
should become the champion of such a demand, upon the 
ground of ‘*the Monroe doctrine,” claiming to dictate the 
settlement of every dispute affecting any of the Republics 
in South America, is an piece of interference much to be 
deprecated. It‘cannot be that the mass of the American 
people desires a war with the nation so closely bound to it in 
kinship, a war, too, of which the mere threat has already 
involved it in financial disaster. Yet, in the House of 
Representatives, notices of motion have been given for 
immense additions to the naval and military armaments. 
A Bill has also been introduced in the Senate for con- 
structing six new battle-shipsand twenty-five torpedo-boats. 
In the meantime the Governors of a majority of the 
States on Thursday, Dec. 19, sent messages expressing 
their agreement with the policy of President Cleve- 
land. On the other hand, weighty opinions were as 
readily uttered by eminent politicians of the Republican 
party, and by the representatives of commerce and 
capital, and by grave and learned jurists, sternly 
disapproving the line which he had taken. However, 
President Cleveland has now signed the Boundary 
Commission Lill passed by both Houses of Congress, and it 
has become a law; but the results of its arbitration cannot 
be recognised by Great Britain, which has not even been 
consulted as to its appointment. We gave last week a 

map showing the 
disputed territory, 
and this week we 











Black Prince. 
Surrounded by a 
moat still filled 
with water, Bo- 
diam is one of the 
most picturesque 
buildings in 
Sussex. It is, 
however, a mere 
shell, and internal 
inspection de- 
much of 
the charm aroused 
by its stately 
exterior. Lewes 
Castle is also very 
strikingly situated 
raised upon the 
slopes of the hill, 
and still appar. 
ently protecting 
those buildings 
which had 
gathered at its 
feet for protec- 
tion. The histor- 
ical associations 
of Lewes extend 
from at least the 
days of the Con- 
quest down to the 
Russian War, and 
are connected 
with many events 
of our naval his- 
tory. It isa long 
flight to Corfe Cas- 
tle, where we are 
told Edward the 
Martyr was mur- 
dered in the tenth 
century. But in 
those days the 


stroys 





views 
district 


give some 
of the 

around the [sse- 
quibo River and 
its tributary the 
Mazaruni, near 
which the gold- 
fields are situated, 


ECCLESIASTICAL 
NOTES. 


The revised ver- 
sion of the Apo- 
erypha is now 
being carefully 
examined by ex- 
pers, and their 
verdict is, on the 
whole, favourable, 
‘ihe work of re- 
vision fell mainly 
on three eminent 
scholars : Bishop 
Westcott, Dr. 
llort, and Dr. 
Moulton. To them 
were committed 
the Book of 
Wisdom and the 
Second Book of 
Maccalices, The 
translation of the 
Book of Wisdom 
is considered re- 
markable for the 
skill with which 
fidelity to an 
original writing in 
a peculiar style is 
combined with 
clearness and feli- 





Queen- Mother 
had little more 
than an ‘hos- 
pitium” on the hill-top, where, a couple of centuries 
later, the Buttavant and Queen’s Towers of the present 
building rose in their grandeur. In picturesque beauty, 
however, it falls far below Carisbrooke, which, as the 
residence of successive Governors of the Isle of Wight, 
received in the course of its history many additions from 
the days of Baldwin de Redvers and Anthony Woodville, 
Edward the Fourth’s brother-in-law, down to those of 
Lord Cutts. To the Stuart-worshipper. Carisbrooke Castle is 
especially dear, for it was here that Charles I. was 
imprisoned and his daughter Princess Elizabeth died. 
The castle ruins at Okehampton, on the confines of Dartmoor 
and Launceston, on the borders of Cornwall, bear witness 
to the existence of strongholds which could only have been 
justified by the unruly ways of the West in early times. 
Many of the events connected with both buildings are more 
or less conjectural, and their importance, as places of arms, 
can only be guessed. 

Striking across Dartmoor, Exmoor, and the Bristol 
Channel, we reach the valleys of the Usk and the Wye, 
both richly endowed with ruins of feudal and ecclesiastical 
buildings, the former showing how partial or how local 
were the restrictions of ‘‘ adulterine” castles. Among these 
taglan Castle—famous among other exploits for its 
resistance under the aged Marquis of Worcester to the Par- 
liamentary forces—is one of the most picturesque, whilst 
Goodrich Castle is the more formidable even in its present 
dismantled condition. On the Welsh coast, erected doubtless 
primarily to protect the country from Irish sea rovers, the 
castles of Aberystwyth, founded by the Strongbows, and 
Carnarvon, the birthplace of Edward II., are the most note- 
worthy. The latter especially, with its thirteen towers 
surmounted on the west side by the lofty Eagle Tower—is 
one of the grandest specimens of castellated work extant; 
for even in its present condition it conveys a fair idea 
of its original magnificence. Harlech, which, from its 
height, overlooks the broad sands of Cardigan Bay, was 
built by the same architect, but on a simpler scale, and has 
suffered more from the ravages of time. Even less remains 


THE VENEZUELA QUESTION : GOLD-PROSPECTING EXPEDITION STARTING UP THE MAZARUNI R-VER. 


only in England, but in every nation of Europe. The 
publication at the same time, by our own Foreign 
Office, of several long diplomatic dispatches, one written 
on July 20 by Mr. Richard Olney, the American 
Secretary of State, and two sent by Lord Salisbury in 
reply on Nov. 26, has furnished a complete view of the 
respective claims and arguments of the United States 
Government and that of her Majesty the Queen. It is 
necessary to bear in mind that the colony of British 
Guicna was formerly part of the Dutch possessions in 
South America, of which Surinam, in the middle between 
the British and the French territories, is now the 
only portion left to the Dutch. The transfer was effected 
by the Act of the International Congress of Vienna in 
1814, with the amicable consent of all parties, including 
Spain, which was then holding the sovereignty of Venezuela. 
The Republic of Venezuela did not come into existence 
until 1830, when it was founded, amid the revolutions 
going on for some years in Spanish South America, 
by secession from the independent Republic established by 
Bolivar in New Granada. Nevertheless, in the constitution 
of this new Republic, dated 1830, it claimed all the 
territory which had formerly been comprised in the Spanish 
Captaincy-General of Venezuela ; as though it had derived 
a legal title from the imperial kingdom of Spain, which 
equally claimed the whole of Guiana, including Surinam, 
notwithstanding the Dutch conquest over two centuries 
and a half ago, formally recognised at the Peace 
of Westphalia in 1648. It is certain, as Lord Salis- 
bury points out, that the Dutch actually held, as 
proved by their official acts in 1759 and in 1769, the 
country all around the western tributaries of the Essequibo; 
and ‘they would not allow the Spaniards to interfere with 
the Dutch settlements there. Great Britain has now, during 
eighty years past, been the legal and rightful successor 
to the Dutch Government in that region. The western 
frontier of British Guiana was accepted without any objection 
by Spain, while she retained the sovereignty of Venezuela, 
and afterwards by the United States of Columbia or New 


city of expression 
from the view of 
the English reader 

Bishop Wilberforce has requested that any memorial to 
him at Newcastle may take the form of a fund for increasing 
the incomes of the poorer clergy. The proposal has been 
accepted, and the Bishop will be presented with a study 
table and chair as a personal memento, 

The Wesleyans, in their Kast-End mission, have now 
more than a thousand fully accredited members. During 
the ten years of the mission, 1537 new members have been 
received, and 739 have been lost to the mission by removals. 
It is stated that the whole life of London is increasingly in 
a condition of ebb and flow. It is scarcely possible to 
build up really stable churches in certain localities ; until 
the streets and the houses and the morale of the populace 
are wholly changed, a church must be in continual flux. 

The Bishop of Central Japan, Dr. LBickersteth, is paying 
a short visit to London. ‘the object of his visit is the 
proposed extension of the English episcopate in Japan. 

Bishop Parry is delivering lectures in St. James's, 
Piccadilly, on the Old Testament and the Christian Faith. 
He maintains that, whatever may be thought of the story 
of the Creation and the primeval work, the Scriptural 
narrative from the Flood and, still more, from the Call of 
of Abraham, professes to be history leading up to the true 
authentic history of Christ in the Gospels. That the 
miraculous clement, of the true nature and formation cf 
which we have learned much, is inextricably interwoven 
with it is clear. The alternative is certainly between plain 
historic truth and cunningly devised fable. 

One result of the Disestablishment controversy has 
been to diminish offers of fresh endowments for livings, 
donors being afraid that their gifts may be appropriated 
for secular uses. It is said that the Church authorities are 
contemplating the creation of a private Church trust, i: 
which all such property shall be absolutely vested. 

The Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Farrar, has been obliged, 
on account of his health, to abandon his projected tour to 


Jerusalem and the Holy Land. Vv. 
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MR. GROVER CLEVELAND, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


The annual report of the Secretary of the United 
States Navy, which has just been issued, shows that 
it possesses about two dozen battle-ships and 
monitors, and cruisers, steel-armoured or deck- 
protected. Our Illustrations represent two of the 
deck-protected cruisers: namely, the Columbia, 
which is of 7475 tons’ displacement, 412 ft. in 
length, 58 ft. width, and 22ft. Gin. deep, with one 
great gun of eight centimétres’ calibre and ten 
smaller guns, besides quick-firing guns and torpedo- 
tubes, and with engines of 17,000-horse power; and 


the Sun Francisco, which is a yessel of 4083 tons, 


gines of 10,000-horse power, carrying twelve 


} 


81x-inch gun ith these are built of steel, and 
huve their decks protected by steel plat s. rhere 
is a sister ship to the Columbia, named the 
Minneapolis. The strongest force is that now in 
home waters on the Eastern seaboard, under the 
command of Rear-Admiral F. M. Bunce, known as 
the North Atlantic Squadron. It comprises the 
Indiana, battle-ship ; the New York ‘flag-ship : Texas 
and Maine, armoured cruisers; the Columbia, 
Raleigh, and Cincinnati, protected cruisers; with the 
Montgomery and Dolphin. The Indiana is one of 
the three similar battle-ships, her sisters being the 


Massachusetts and Oregon. They are each of 


10,288 tons’ displacement, are designed to have a 





DIFFICULTY: THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 


speed of about 16 knots, and carry an armament of which tho principal guns are four of 13 in., 
eight of 8in., and four of 6-in. calibre. These ships are well protected, and are not unlike in 
their general characteristics the Royal Sovereign class. Of the three armoured cruisers the 
New York is the heaviest, being of 8500 tons’ displacement, but the Maine and Texas, each of 
about 6500 tons’ displacement, might more properly be classed as battle-ships. They are 
heavily armed for their displacement, the 7+xas having two 12-in. and the Maine four 10-in. 
guns. The New York carries six 8-in. guns as her heaviest ordnance. The Columbia is the 
well-known ‘‘ commerce destroyer,” and the Raleigh and Cincinnati are sister ships of 
3183 tons’ displacement each. The Amphitrite is the only modern monitor yet ready. She 
has been placed in commission, and is also to join Admiral Bunce’s flag. 

The South Atlantic Squadron has its headquarters at Rio de Janeiro or Montevideo, and 
consists of three vessels, of which only one need be mentioned. This is the Newark, a 
protected cruiser of 4083 tons’ displacement, flying the flag of Rear-Admiral C, 8. Norton. 
The Newark, Baltimore, Charleston, Phila lelphia, and San JF'rinciseo form a group of 
protected cruisers which do not differ in important particulars from similar vessels of the 
same displacements owned by other naval Powers. ‘Taken as a group, they may be said to 
he of the Esmeralda type. The other ships on this station are the Castine and Yantic. 

In European waters there are three vessels—the Minneapolis, sister to the Columbia; the 
Sun Francisco, already mentioned, flying the flag of Rear-Admiral T. O. Selfridge; and the 
Varblehead, which, like the Montgomery in the North Atlantic, is of 2000 tons’ displacement, 
but has very slight protection for vital parts and crew. 

On the Pacific Station there are two important vessels, the Philadelphia and the Monterey ; 
while the Baltimore, another protected cruiser, is now on her way home to San Francisco from 
Yokohama. The Monterey is a coast defence battle-ship of 4138 tons’ displacement. 

In Asiatic waters the United States Navy is represented by six vessels, of which two 
only, the Olympia, a smaller edition of the Columbia, and the Charleston, a sister to the 
San Francisco, are of importance, the others being gun-boats or only valuable for river work. 

The new ships in the dockyards comprise the Amphitr.te, a monitor for coast defence ; 
the Jidiana, battle-ship; the Veras and Mavne, armoured cruisers; and the Olympia 
It is anticipated that by Feb. 1 next the monitors 
be 


and Minneapolis, protected cruisers. 
Terror and Monadnock, which are similar in construction to the Amphitrite, will also 
realy for the pennant, and to these the Puritan, a heavier ship of the same class, may be 
added in July 1896. Some of these vessels have been a long time in construction. 

Mr. Grover Cleveland, the twenty-second President of the United States, is a native 
of Caldwell, New Jersey, born on March 18, 1837, son of a Presbyterian minister. In 




















his youth he was clerk in a village store at Fayette- 
ville, but in 1855 he removed to Buffalo, Lake 
Erie, where. still earning his livelihood, he studied 
law, and began in 1859 to practise as a lawyer. 
He was appointed Assistant District Attorney for 
Erie County in 1863, held the office of Sheriff 
for that county from 1871 to 1874, and in 1881 was 
elected Mayor of Buffalo. There he won much 
popularity and repute as a Democratic partisan, 
until he became a candidate, in 1882, for the 
Governorship of the State of New York, and was 
elected, by a majority of 192,000 votes, against 
Judge Foulger, the candidate of the Republican 
party. From that notable success, the Democratic 
party all over the Union conceived such esteem 
for Mr. Grover Cleveland that in 1884 he was 
nominated for the Presidency, and was elected in 
opposition to Mr. Blaine, the Republican nominee. 
His first administration, from 1885 to 1889, was 
coincident with a period of reviving prosperity, and 
was marked by considerable reforms of the adminis- 
trative service. He was defeated at the Presidential 
election of 1888 by Mr. Benjamin Harrison. In 
1892, Mr. Cleveland was again chosen, and his second 
term of Presidency was inaugurated on March 4, 
1893. It will expire in 1897, but the election will 
take place in November of next year. 
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Tak UNITED STATES DECK-PROTECTED CRUISER “SAN FRANCISCO.” 
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THE VENEZUELA QUESTION: THE DEBATABLE LAND IN BRITISH GUIANA. 




















1. Preparing to Haul Boats up Rapids, Mazaruni River. 3. To the British Guiana Gold-fields.—In the Bush : 4. Bartika Grove, Exsequibo River. 
2. Steamer on the Essequibo River. Cutting a Line for Prospecting Purposes, 5. Camped for the Night, Mazaruni River. 
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merican who has ever repress hie nited 
Kngland. Curiously enough, the mosphere elsewhere 
seems unfavourable to the cultivation by American 
diplomatists of thos iti of dignity and prudence 
accustomer associate with the profession 


Stutes in 


that we ar 
of which Mr. Bayard is an ornament. 

Remarkablk things have been attributed 
Rothschilds, and it is not surprising to find rumours cir- 
culating as to their share in the financial crisis in America. 
It is asserted that they have withdrawn mo than five 
millions of gold from New York, There ot the 
slightest foundation for this report. 

One of the distinguished fugitives from Constantinople, 
Mourad Bey, has been in London incognito endeavourmg 
to impress political authorities with a scheme of constitu- 
tional reform for Turkey. Of Mourad Bey’s personal 
capacity and good faith there is no question, but the idea 
of constitutional government under an arbitrary sovereign 
like Abdul Hamid, who 1s dk st ribed even by the cool and 
dispassionate Spectator as ‘that dreadful little being,” is 
not very plausible. Mourad is said to be willing to return 
to the’ Bosphorus as Grand Vizier. He will consult his 
safety and the value of his time to much better purpose by 
remaining where he is. 

Mr. W. 8S. Gilbert has enlarged his experience by 
figuring as defendant in a libel suit, which seemed to have 
come out of one of his own The precise 
grievance alleged by the pl until, a lady, is not quite clear. 
It was made the occasion for the reading of a great deal of 
verse, which the Lord Chief Justice did not appear to 
appreciate. Mr. Gilbert won the case with ease, but the 
audience in court must have regretted that there was no 
opportunity for the reading of some Gilbertian lyrics. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach estimates the revenue under 
his coming Budget at a hundred and one millions. That 
represents the highest figure the income of the nation has 
yet attained. Unhappily, there is small prospect that it 
will be accompanied by any diminution of the national 
burdens. There may be a certain relief in agricultural 
rates, but this is likely to be balanced by an increased 
expenditure on education. Sir John Gorst has made some 
forcible observations about the necessity of improving 
technical education, especially in regard to agriculture. He 
ascribes the enormous importation of foreign wheat partly 
to the superior scientific knowledge of foreign farmers. 


conic ope rus, 


Professor Earle, the eminent philologist, has caused no 
small stir by a proposal to omit orthography entirely from 
education. He maintains that a compulsory standard of 
spelling is mischievous, that it does not matter how anybody 
spells, provided that the meaning of the language employed 
is clear, and that we should all be spelling as we please if 
it were not for the ‘‘autocracy of the Press.” It does 
not occur to Professor Earle that a uniform spelling is 
essential in a newspaper, if only because no editor is eager 
to incur the confusion and expense of allowing in his 
columns any orthography that may seem good to pioneers 
of the phonetic system. 

Lord Archibald Campbell has called attention to the 
extraordinary neglect of Hampton Court Palace. There 
appears to be no proper staff of caretakers; gardeners 
brush the tapestry chairs with brushes more suitable to 
garden-seats, and there is so little precaution against 
mischievous visitors that pieces of tapestry are cut out and 
taken away. This state of things reflects grave discredit 
on the responsible officials, who cannot pretend that a 
yublic monument should be allowed to go to rack and ruin 
in order to save the expense of a proper administration. 

Lord Russell of Killowen has in hand an article on the 
Bar as a profession, and an excellent tale, no doubt, he 
can tell of it, if he will. You eat your dinners, you do 
your work, you wait, and you become Lord Chief Justice. 
He has tried it all himself, and he ought to know. That, 
of course, is one view of the question ; but, as a matter of 
fact, it will not be put forward by Lord Russell. He who 
was judicial even as an advocate can see both sides of the 
Bar as a calling; and it will be particularly interesting to 
hear what one of the few great prize-holders of the profes- 
sion has to say of the prospects, present and future, of the 
great outside mob of the bewigged and the begowned who 
never get an opportunity to make that first success on 
which it is comparatively easy afterwards to succeed. 
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1 thle changes seem impending in the perse nnel 
vernment in South Africa ; it is not easy to say what 
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statuette of the late Sir John D. Astley has been 
executed by Mr. G. W. Wilson, sculptor, Chelsea, who 
has caught the likeness of that universally popular 
Jockey Club, ‘* The Mate,” to perfection, 
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THE LATE SIR J. D. ASTLEY. 


both as regards face and figure. The werk is being 
executed in bronze and silver, fifteen inches in height, 
casts of which have been purchased by the Prince of Wales, 
the Duke of Portland, and the family of the late Baronet. 


In Canada the personne! of politics is undergoing 
a transformation on the eve of a general election. The 
Orange spokesman in the Cabinet, Mr. Clarke Wallace, has 
left the Ministry, and cast in his lot with those who demand a 
non-sectarian school system for Manitoba, To fill the vacancy 
a gentleman known in English Volunteer circles, Colonel 
Prior, of British Columbia, has been made a Minister. He 
commanded the Canadian team at Bisley in 1890. But the 
greatest event in Canadian affairs just now is the advent 
of Sir Charles Tupper, the Canadian High Commissioner, 
who has responded with alacrity, despite his seventy-four 
years, to a summons from the Canadian Premier to Ottawa. 
The official explanation is that Sir Charles’s mission con- 
cerns the Atlantic and Pacific Mail project ; but the return 
of the ‘“‘war horse of Cumberland” to the scene of his 
political triumphs has excited much speculation in Canada. 

Canon Mason has been appointed to succeed the late 
Dr. Lumby as Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge. The other candidate was the Rev. H. C. G. 
Moule, Principal of Ridley Hall, the eminent Evangelical 
leader. The Evangelicals have not been fortunate lately, 
but everyone will admit that Canon Mason is a man of 
ability. When he was younger, he contributed to the 
Academy an uncommonly clever and scathing notice of 
Dean Farrar’s book on St. Paul. He has resigned his 
canonry at Canterbury, and will doubtless be able to make 
important contributions to theological science. 


The late Bishop Hills, first Bishop of Columbia, who 
died at his little country parish in the diocese of Norwich 
lately, was a man who did excellent work in his time—in 
Leeds, in Yarmouth, and in the province of Columbia. 
His last appointment was found for him through the 
graceful act of the present Bishop of Norwich, who had 
been his chaplain in Columbia. There was something 
striking, sys a writer, in the coming together again of 
these two men. Thirty-three years before, John Sheep- 
shanks, a young curate from Leeds, had knelt before the 
first Bishop of Columbia to be solemnly instituted to his 
parochial charge in the Master’s Vineyard. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
Her Majesty the Queen, with Princess Beatrice and 
her children, is at Osborne House, Isle of Wight, and 
keeps Christmas there. 

The Princess of Wales, with her daughters, went to 
Sandringham on Friday, and the Prince of Wales has 
joined his family there. Prince Nicholas of Greece is 
their guest. The Duchess of York and her infant son 
are well. 

The Duke of Cambridge, speaking at Brighton on 
Dee. 18 at a distribution of shooting prizes to Rifle 
Volunteers, referred to his long ¢ xperience as Commander- 
in-Chief, and expressed his appreciation of the value of the 
Volunteer battalions in our military system. ‘The Duke of 
Connaught on Saturday at Aldershot inspected a class of 
the St. John Ambulance Association, and witnessed their 
performance, 

Lord Wolseley, the Commander-in-Chief, opened a 
and Sailors’ Institute at Norwich on Dec. 19, and 
commended the improved education and social position of 
the men in both services. Ile visited on Friday the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, and next day that of 
Sandhurst. 

The President of the Board of Agriculture, Mr. Walter 
Long, received on Dec. 18 deputations complaining of bad 
practices in the conveyance of cattle from Ireland and 
He promised that 


Soldiers’ 


from some foreign ports to England. 
the subject should be considered. 


The judges inquiring about the disputed Lichfield 

fordshire) election, Mr. Baron Pollock and Mr. Justice 

uce, have decided that the sitting member, Mr. Fulford, 

a Liberal, forfeited his seat by irregularities in the account 
of his election expenses, 

The new first-class battle-ship, H.M.S. Magnificent, 
built within two years at Chatham Dockyard, has success- 
fully accomplished her trials at sea, and has gone to Deyon- 
port until she joins the Channel Squadron. 


The Lord Chancellor has delivered the final judgment of 
the House of Lords upon an appeal of the San Paulo 
Brazilian Railway Company against the assessment of 
income tax. The effect of this legal decision is to oblige 
every company which is entirely managed by directors in 
Iingland at an office in London, though working or trading 
in a foreign country, to pay income tax upon the whole of 
its profits. 

The application to the High Court of Justice to sct 
aside the second conviction, with the additional sentence of 
penal servitude, in the case of Jabez Balfour, on his trial 
for embezzling £20,000 fraudulently added to the purchase- 
money of the Whitehall Court estate, was rejected by 
Mr. Justice Wills and Mr. Justice Wright on Friday as a 
matter of law. But those judges were ready to hear 
counsel upon the question of sufficient evidence to go to 
the jury. A rule xisi has been granted to show cause 
against setting aside the extradition of Emile Arton to the 
K'rench Government. 

At the Middlesex County Sessions, Alexander Sarti, 
employed in Messrs. Elkington’s electro-plate factory at 
Clerkenwell, was found guilty of receiving part of the 
stolen ingots of silver from the St. Pancras Midland 
Railway robbery, and was sentenced to penal servitude for 
three years and six months. George Barrett was sentenced 
to five years’ penal servitude, and Edward Gray to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 

A Glasgow ship named the Willow Bank was sunk early 
on Sunday morning off Portland by collision with the 
German passenger-steamer Berlin, and the crew of thirty- 
nine men all drowned. ‘The steamer Alicia, of Hartlepool, 
was sunk near Cromer by collision with the steamer Netley 
Abbey, and five men drowned. 

It is remarkable that at this very moment the French 
colony of Cayenne has to deal with a border trouble on its 
eastern frontier, in the districts of Cuanni, Carsevenne, and 
Amapa, at the northern extremity of Brazil, on the 
Atlantic which might possibly invite President 
Cleveland’s interference with quite 9s much right as 
the Venezuelan dispute concerning the boundary of British 
Guiana. Whether those districts belong to French Guiana 
o1 to Brazil we do not pretend to say; but they are just 
now overrun by a gang of brigands under a partisan 
leader named Cabral, who has obtained help from the 
Brazilian port of Para, has imprisoned and tortured French 
citizens, and has laid down torpedoes in the river to keep 
off French war-ships. M. Evariste, a pilot, was cruelly 
roasted before a slow fire. The French population of 
Cayenne are taking up arms in their own defence. Suppose 
a Venezuelan faction were to do the same to our country- 
men on the western frontier of British Guiana! President 
Cleveland’s doctrine would forbid both France and England 
to protect their own colonists in South America. The 
United States Government is to hustle all Europeans out 
of the Western hemisphere. 

The Italian Chamber of Deputies on Dec. 19 by a 
majority of 255 votes to 148, passed a resolution expressing 
confidence in the ability of the Government to maintain 
the honour of its army in Africa, but without further 
expansion of its dominion there, which Signor Crispi 
promised not to allow. Additional military forces and 
credits for financial expenditure have been granted 


coast, 


It is reported that China has offered the harbour of 
Kiao-Chau, on the western coast of the Shan-Tung penin- 
sula, which is now being evacuated by the Japanese troops, 
as a winter station for the Russian naval squadron in the 
Pacific ; and that the surveys have been ordered for the 
extension of the Siberian railway through Manchuria. 

The situation of the Turkish Empire, which may be 
described as that of political dead-lock, administrative 
anarchy, and ruthless cruelty in the Asiatic provinces, 
abandoned to pillage and slaughter, with the Armenian 
insurgents at Zeitoun still holding out against the Sultan’s 
troops, has not changed materially in the last few days. 
There is no Imperial Government at Constantinople ; it 
is believed that Rifaat Pasha is no longer in office as 
Grand Vizier, and that Kiamil Pasha, who was sent off to 
Smyrna, has declined to resume his post. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
That evening, when Mr. Cassel came to dinner, he found 
Hesperia in a gentle melancholy mood. She had put ona 
gown to suit it, a clinging garment in tints of opal with 
a girdle of precious stones far above the waist—the kind 
of gown a tragic actress wears on the stage when her heart 
It was very becoming. She had less 
light than usual in the room because her head ached. She 
really looked white, and even the servants could see that 
she had been crying. Mr. Cassel noticed the marks of 
tears at once, and tenderly asked whether anything had 
She told him of her mother’s 


has been broken. 


happened to distress her. 
sudden departure. 

‘** But why should you cry about that?” he asked. 

‘**T am so lonely now,” said she. 

Of course, it had been a very trying day for Hesperia. 
She had an excellent right to a headache and a languid 
air. A sinner never enjoys being brought to book for his 
sins, and there is no doubt that the convicted criminal is 
excessively angry with the persons who find him out and 
speak severely of his actions. Hesperia had always been 
able to make excuses for herself, and, indeed, used rather 
fine names for her behaviour. She had great faith in 
words. 

Mrs. Madison had told her daughter that Mr. Cassel 
ought not to come to dinner to-night unless Mrs. Troy 
could be present; but Hesperia sent no telegram to stop 
him. The arrangement had been made some time ago 
when Mrs. Westoby had sent out cards for an At Home. 
Mr. Cassel was to dine in Kensington Square and go to the 
Westobys’ with the ladies later in the evening. Hesperia 
had not the strength to give up a pleasure that would be so 
healing to her self-righteousness. The rough usage of the 
afternoon would be forgotten in hours of the glances and 
speeches that convince a woman of her value. Her invita- 
tion to Mrs. Larches had been an invention of the moment, 
and need not be carried out. 

‘*T leave for Scotland to-night,” said Mr. Cassel as 
they went into the dining-room. ‘‘ Twelve o’clock from 
Euston. And to-morrow night I come back again to 
catch the morning boat. I must be in Paris on Thursday 
afternoon. I shall be back here by Saturday.” 

‘* Business? More millions ?” 

‘‘ Yes. Iought to have taken this morning’s train. But 
I put it off.” 

The healing process had begun. Hesperia liked to 
hear of an important business journey being postponed for 
the sake of an evening with her. She had ordered a choice 
little dinner and a bottle of some champagne that Philip 
had never put into his cellar. It cost twelve guineas a 
dozen, and was Mr. Cassel’s favourite vintage. Hesperia 
only drank two glasses, and she did not eat much; but 
Mr. Cassel enjoyed his dinner. 

‘‘You are a very clever housekeeper,” he said with 
admiration. 

‘TI suppose I am,” she said, and reflected how unjust 
it was that her husband and his mother did not think so. 

When they were left to themselves he peeled a peach 
for her, and she watched him with fascinated eyes. 

‘You see things you like in the shop windows— 
peaches, for instance—thank you for these, by the way— 
and you just goin and buy them . . . To have anything 
you want without counting the cost—you must be very 
happy.” 

‘‘T am happy since I have known you,” said Mr. Cassel 
solemnly. 

‘« Life is full of mistakes,” sighed Hesperia. 

‘« But it is very pleasant,” said Mr. Cassel. 

They went back to the drawing-room to smoke. 
Hesperia lay on the hearthrug with a flame-coloured 
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cushion under her head. Mr. Cassel sat on a_ sort of 
Turkish divan that had lately been placed in the room. 
They drank strong black coffee and puffed little clouds of 
smoke into the air, and lapsed into those long silences that 
tremble with more emotion than speech itself. ‘‘ This,” 
thought Hesperia to herself, ‘is life, and I like it.” 

sy the way, you want a cheque for your dressmaker,” 
said Mr. Cassel suddenly. . ‘*‘ How much ?” 
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There was a momentary pulsaling, questioning pause . 


The question jarred on Hesperia. It was a husband’s 
She frowned. Sut at the time 
because this is a world of compromise, and 


question. she 
answered ; 
your romance itself is bound to be associated with meals 
and bills, and the weather and little ailments. 

‘* Two hundred pounds ought to do,” she said. 

Mr. Cassel went to the writing-table, filled in a cheque, 
and left it there. 


same 


. aad then, with a cry full of fear, Hesperia tore herself free, 
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**T’ve made it three hundred,” he said. 

‘*T wish one could do without mon y,” said Hesperia 
mournfully. 

‘*T suppose when I get back from Paris I can come as 
often as I like 


Mr. Cassel, picking up hs cigar again; he 


is away,” said 


had put it 


now that your mother 


he wrote his « heque. 


down for a moment while 
‘Perhaps you will never be 
answered Hesperia. ‘‘ We had better make the most of 
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able to come again, 


this evening. 
‘*Why * What has happened ? ” 
‘‘Mrs. Troy has found out things. 
at once.” 
’ cried Mr. Cassel; ‘this is serious. You 
y He looked annoyed and disturbed. 
rot up and sat down next to him on the divan. 
happy ‘and think 


shall 


She is going to get 


said, 


Life 


to-night,” she 
find out a way. 
I feel sure of that.” 


In the square, at the further side, a band began to play 


We 


was given 


a popular waltz, and the lazy, swinging strain reac hed them 
softened by distance. 
‘ le + 


‘IT always envy 


said Hesperia, starting to her feet. 
children 


and dance ge 
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street who can dance to a 
barrel-organ. 

Her eyes, her invitation fascinated him, and he slowly 
rose. 
‘*] wish we hal not promised to go to the Westobys’,” 
he whispered. 

Le spena glanced at the clock. 

‘We have an hour,” 


It is not easy to dance in a room full of furniture, but 


she said. 


Mr. Cassel pushed aside one or two things and cleared a 
space. He was hardly young enough to enjoy dancing so 
soon after dinner, but where Hesperia led, he followed. 
She had bewitched him. And he found that she only 
wanted to dance very slowly and idly, just to move to the 
music with her hand clasped tight in his. When the band 
stopped suddenly they stopped too. There was a momentary 
. and then, with acry full 


pulsating, questioning pause . 
Joth heard a step on 


of fear, Hesperia tore herself free. 
the stairs—a step that came towards them without hesita- 
tion, without hush ; 

‘*Tt is Philip!” 
Philip stood before them the witness of their disordered 
looks, of their distressed surprise. Hesperia did not look 
at him, but began to replace a flower half fallen from her 


not a servant's step. 
exclaimed Hesperia, and as she spoke 


gown; she wished her hair was not loosened and her cheeks 

She wished Mr. Cassel would vanish through 
By this time he ought to have gone. Why did 
Someone must 


not aflame. 
the floor. 

he linger and shuffle and look so foolish ? 
speak and end this insupportable silence. 
made it more painful and more difficult to break. 

Philip stood by the open door. 

‘“Will you be good enough to go?” he 
Cassel. 

Mr. Cassel made a step forward, then checked himself, 
and turned to Hesperia, But she was gazing anxiously at 
her husband in evident fear. 

‘* Why, what’s the matter ?” said Mr. Cassel to Philip, 
with a clumsy effort to bear himself with lightness. ‘ You 
look quite ill.” 

There was a space of some yards between them. Philip 
had already begun to move towards Mr. Cassel when 


Every moment 


said to Mr. 


Hesperia interposed. 

‘* Please go,” shesaid. The man was without resource, 
and the sooner he went the better. She had pulled herself 
together now, and meant to brave the matter out. <A 
friend to dinner in her husband's absence?’ Where was 
the harm * 

Philip had sunk into a chair. He seemed hardly able 
to speak or move or take much interest in anything. But 
he looked wearily at his wife when she came towards him. 

** Where is Mrs. Madison” he asked, and his voice 
sounded hoarse and weak. 

‘*She left this morning for Yorkshire. 
very ill.” 

‘*Then she was still here last week 

“Of course. What do you mean ? 

Philip looked at his wife as she stood before him in a 
gown that even he could see was far too costly for their 


My uncle is 


9” 


common purse. 

‘“‘Where did you get that girdle ?” 
Are the stones real? ” 
‘*My mother gave 


he asked. ‘I 
never saw it before. 

**T don't know,” she stammered. 
it to me.” 

He felt certain that she lied, and perhaps he showed his 
thought more plainly than he knew. At any rate, rather 
to her own surprise, Hesperia began to cry. 

‘“You have not kissed me,” she whimpered. 
can you be so unkind!” 

Philip did not answer. 
log and closed his eyes. 

‘* Have you had dinner ?” said his wife. Her husband's 
add, inert manner began to get on her nerves. Even 
when he roused for a moment his voice sounded thick, and 
his eyes looked dull and heavy. 

‘I don’t want dinner,” he said. 

“* What ’s the matter?” 

*‘T have a sore throat. I’m ill. Clavering will be 
here directly. I wired to him from Dover.” 

Hesperia brightened. 


** How 


He lay back in his chair like a 
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‘‘That’s why you didn't kiss me! You were quite 
My throat is delicate. I’m dreadfully afraid of 
But why did you travel when you were 


right. 
catching things. 
ye” 

As she spoke she had moved much farther away, and 
now she sat down near the entrance to the back drawing- 
room. 

‘‘T came in consequence of a letter from Clavering,” 
said Philip. ‘‘ He told me he had seen you driving about 
London at midnight with the man I had forbidden you to 
have in the house.”’ 

‘*The busybody !” 
H[e is as bad as your mother. 
mischief between husband and wife !” 

‘‘My mother,” muttered Philip, stumbling to his feet. 
‘*T must let her know that I am at home.” 

Hesperia watched him sulkily and without tenderness. 
though he could hardly drag himself across the room, 
When he reached the writing-table, he sat down heavily 
on the chair in front of it and looked for 
Suddenly his wife started to her feet. She had remembered 
the « heque ; as she ran she saw it. 
too. If she snatched it before his eyes, he would ask what 
it was. 
wanted, and so cover it with her hand 
Ah! he saw it, had hold of it! 
divan and waited. 

Philip had risen again, the cheque fluttering in his 
hand. 

‘*Three hundred pounds,” he 
you give in return for this?” 

‘There is no harm done,” whispered Hesperia 

‘*No harm!” echoed Philip, his pent-up anger blazing 
forth. ‘‘Is itno harm to let a man like this give you 
money in the hope of buying you away from me-— 
buying you like the other women he buys? And your 
defence is that so far you have cheated him out of his 
It is not the first time you have had one 
Only, this man 


cried Hesperia; ‘‘ the tale-bearer ! 
Iiow dare people make 


materials. 
Surely he must see it 


She must act warily, pretend to give him what he 
if she got there in 


time. She dropped on the 


read. ‘*‘And what do 


money's worth ! 
of these sickly sentimental intrigues. 
happens to have more money—more of what you want and 
No harm! Who paid for that gown and those 
jewels? Go and take them off and bring them to me . 

or manage your life in your own way. I will not have 
you have the choice.” 


admire. 


you in the house on those terms 

Ilesperia shrank away from Philip in fear, but his 
strength hardly lasted while he spoke; his voice sank into 
a painful whisper. He fell back on the nearest chair and 
bowed his head on his arms. Hesperia began to cry. She 
felt afraid. She wished Dr. Clavering would come or 
Mrs. Troy—anyone with more courage and skill than 
she recognised within herself: anyone to whom Philip 
She knew he would not let her wait on him, 
She turned from sick people with 
In one form or the 


would listen. 
and she was glad of it. 
an aversion that is very common. 
other we have all fought it, or, to our shame, been over- 
come. Selfish natures show an animal indifference to the 
suffering of others ; the poorer kind of artistic nature turns 
its sensitive back on what is ugly, and expects to be patted 
for doing so. Hesperia was both selfish and sensitive. 

Dr. Clavering soon came.” He found husband and wife 
in the drawing-room still, but separated from each other 
by the whole length of the two rooms. As he entered 
Hesperia went away. She did not wish to see him or 
speak to him, so she shut herself in her bed-room, and 
gave orders that the spare room should be got ready at 
once for Mr. Troy. She knew it would not take two 
minutes, because to satisfy her mother it had been set 
straight early in the day for either Mrs. Troy or Mrs. 
Larches. 

But as Hesperia walked restlessly to and fro and 
wondered what would happen next, someone knocked at the 
door. She opened it and saw Dr. Clavering. 

‘*T must speak to you about Philip,” he said. 
very ill.” 

** What is it?” said Hesperia. 
on the threshold. 

‘* Diphtheria.” 

He saw her face blanch and wither at the word. She 
clasped her hands nervously, and for the first time met his 
eyes. 

‘* We must get a nurse at once,”’ she said. 

‘Of course. But for a few hours, till she comes, I 
suppose you can take care of him.” 

‘**Can’t you stay?” 

‘* J shall come back very late. 
see to-night. I must go now.” 

‘*Is it safe to be in the same room with him—to do 
things for him.” 

** It is necessary.” 

He explained what she would have to do till a nurse 
arrived, and he saw that she did not attend. Panic 
possessed her and drove away her wits. She looked the 
very image of fear. 

‘**Tlow wicked of him to travel and bring it home! 
exclaimed. ‘‘I have always had a special horror of it. 
I hope you are satisfied with what you have done, Dr. 
Clavering. If he dies it is you who have killed him. I 
will never forgive you.” 

Dr. Clavering looked at her. Her hands were at her 
throat, her eyes were wild and angry. 

‘**T am not going to let him die,” he said, and his voice 
threw down the glove—to her—to death. 


‘“« He is 


She remained standing 


I have two cases I must 


” she 





CHAPTER XII. 
The minutes passed so slowly. Dr. Clavering had not gone 
half-an-hour yet, andin a moment it wouldstrike ten. There 
came the first stroke, a jarring noise followed by a whirr 
of the old eight-day clock that stood outside on the bed- 
How the noise sounded through the silent, 
miserable house! How could Hesperia escape, how get 
away from what it held? She felt afraid of the future, 
afraid of the present, above all, afraid of the deadly disease 
that had entered against her will. From moment to 
moment her thoughts and fears shifted, and the worst 
were those of sheer panic when she felt the clutch of the 
thing at her throat and put her hands there to tear it away. 
She wrung her hands as she paced the room, she sat down 
and did not stir, a stony image of despair. A thought rose 
and grew in her mind that she tried to drive from her, but 
it came again and again, mixing itself with her physical 


If Philip died! If 


room floor. 


fear, draping itself in her cowardice. 
Philip died, how easy her way would be! But she did 
not want to stay in the house while it happened. Her 
impulse was to run and hide until some message came to 
tell her she was free. 

What had Philip done with the cheque? She had seen 
it flutter in his hands, and then she remembered nothing 
more about it. She could only remember his eyes : if she had 
stabbed him in the back they could not have been more 
full of reproach and pain. Oh, he would never forgive 
her! And his mother knew too much. It is not agree- 
able for a sinner to live with saints. But she ought to go 
to him now. She would run down to the drawing-room 
first and see whether he had dropped the cheque. 

Ilesperia paused irresolutely at the door, then snatched 
it open and fled past the opposite room where Philip lay. 
She could not find courage to enter there; when she 
reached the drawing-room she threw all the windows wide 
open before she ventured to draw a free breath. Then she 
looked round and saw on the floor near the fireplace a 
Philip had torn the cheque to bits 

She picked some up and made 


shower of paper scraps. 
and thrown them there. 
sure. 
So she was penniless, and must needs stay where she 
Sut the roof covered a prison, 
Suppose Philip died to-night! 


She must go 


had a roof over her head. 
or, perhaps, a deathbed. 
For all she knew he might be dying now. 
and see—go and help him—for she was not cruel; but, 
Heaven help her, she was afraid—horribly afraid. With 
her hand on the door, she turned back, her heart beating 
until she choked, her whole body cold with fear. 
For nothing, probably—an hour ago Philip had walked 
doctors were 
he did not 


and spoken. Danger could not be so near 
alarmists—Philip could not want to see her 
love her; love looked at her out of other eyes. 

Hesperia’s face relaxed as her thoughts turned from 
her husband to her lover: from the sick angry man who 
had bowed his head in his hands because of her, to 
the man with his hands full of all that the world desires 
and his eyes desiring her. She wished she could see him 
again. 

There were sounds in the hall of someone coming into 
the house, and presently of a heavy step slowly ascending 
the stairs. Hesperia listened, and then went outside, 
expecting to see the nurse. But it was Mrs. Troy, followed 
by one of the servants carrying a dressing-bag. She 
stopped when she saw Hesperia, and came back with her 
The servant went on upstairs. 
She looked white 


into the drawing-room. 

‘‘How is he?” she said. 
anxious. 

‘* How did you know ? 
you come?” 

‘* Dr. Clavering told me. 
Who is with Philip now ? 
She sat down, and sullenly 


and 


‘*Why have 


” said Hesperia. 


It is by his wish that I have 


come. 
Hesperia did not answer. 
averted her head. 
‘‘Dr. Clavering said he was not to be left alone,” 
‘*And you are here. Have you 


” 


persisted Mrs. Troy. 
been near him at all ? 

Hesperia did not speak. 

‘Then if I had not come—if I had not known—he 
would have been left for hours. Oh! I can’t stop here 
talking to you. I never could have believed you would be 
so wicked.” 

*‘Do you know that it is very infectious ? 
Hesperia. 

This time Mrs. Troy did not answer audibly. 
half-way upstairs before the words were out of the younger 
woman’s mouth. Hesperia heard her open the wrong door 
and then the right one ; then she heard her heavy tread in 
the room above. 

‘* She will save him,” whispered the devil in Hesperia’s 

She started to her feet and fled upstairs. 

‘*T will go for two minutes,” she said to herself. ‘‘They 
do not want me here. I must see him and say good-bye. 
Perhaps I shall die of this hateful thing, and then I shall 
have said good-bye. How poor and mean life is !—full of 
illness and ugliness and jars. Why should one wish to 
prolong it? There is no harm in wanting a person to die 
when life is worth so little. I am sure if I died it would 
be a blessing for Philip, and if he had died . . . but he 
will live now—for ever and ever.” 

She had turned on all the lights in her bed-room, and 
stood at her toilet-table, a brilliant figure with white cheeks 
and lustrous, unquiet eyes. She opened a jewel-case, and 


cried 


She was 


ear. 
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clasped some of the things in it on her neck and arms. 
Others she slipped into her pocket. 

‘* But I am coming back,” she whispered to herself. 

She bathed her face, and powdered it, and touched her 
hair. She took down a long fur-lined travelling-cloak, 
and left the short white satin one her maid had put out for 
her. She looked at other things — at her silver toilet 
necessaries—at her dressing-bag. 

‘But Iam coming back,” she said, and shuddered at 
the thought of it. 

She went to a drawer and took out a little sovereign- 
purse; in the long pocket inside her cloak she put a pair 
of thin walking-shoes, some dark gloves, and a fur 
travelling-cap. She might wish to walk home from the 
Westobys’ house, she told herself. 

Then she stood still, and her heart began to beat hard 
She caught sight of herself in a mirror, and felt 


again. 
Agitation, sorrow, suited it. 


pleased with her beauty. 
Even the traces of recent tears only increased the charming 
melancholy of her eyes. She had not cried enough to 





“TI could not let you kill yourself,” he 


With sudden decision she went 
The opposite door stood open 


make her cheeks streaky. 
to the door and opened it. 
too, and as she fled past it her eyes against her will took 
with them the picture of her husband, half sitting up and 
gasping for breath in his mother’s arms. He did not see 
Hesperia, but Mrs. Troy did. Her start of surprise, her 
exclamation, hurried the younger woman from the house. 
She had no mind to stop and answer questions. Once 
outside, she hailed the first hansom she saw, and five 
minutes later entered Mrs. Westoby's crowded drawing- 
room. 

It was one of Mrs. Westoby’s ‘‘ mixtures”: a rabble 
of undistinguished-looking people standing about and 
The hostess stood at the top of the 
Hesperia passed beyond 


staring at each other. 
stairs and received her guests. 
her at once, and tried to wriggle through the packed hot 
room. It took her a long time to reach the windows that 
opened on to a balcony. She was so handsome and so 
splendidly and quaintly dressed that everyone looked at 
her, but they could not easily make room for her. Once 
several people claimed acquaint- 
But she persistently pushed 
She was tall enough to see 


or twice she had to stop; 
ance and tried to detain her. 
on towards the open windows. 


that Mr. Cassel was not in the room, and she thought he 
might be outside on the balcony. Even when someone 
began to sing she moved gently on. The rumble of cab 
aad carriage wheels accompanied the song, and twice 
a shrill whistle from outside interrupted it. Hesperia 
laughed when this happened because she saw other 
people laughing. At last she stepped on to the 
balcony and looked quickly along it. Mr. Cassel was 
not out there. But in one corner she saw Paul Westoby 
and Miss Pynes. Ile got up and spoke to her. 

‘*Hasn’t Cassel with he said 
directly. ‘‘ I want particularly to see him to-night.” 

‘*So do I,” said Hesperia. ‘1 expected to find him 
here.” 

‘** Haven’t set eyes on him. 
and sit down. 


come you?” almost 


Thought he’d turn up 


with Come You can breathe out 
here.” 

‘* No, thank you,” said Hesperia. 

She made her way through the crowd again and got 


back to Mrs, Westoby. For some time she had to stand 


you. 


** You knou 


said. 


still and watch her hostess shake hands with a stream of 
newcomers ; then a momentary lull gave her a chance, and 
she seized it. 

‘* Has Mr. Cassel been here ?” 

‘¢ No.” 

Mrs. Westoby answered coldly, and, as it seemed to 
Hesperia, turned away very unnecessarily to speak to 
someone else. At any rate, for a moment Hesperia was 
left standing there, lonely and conspicuous. She made a 
little attempt to say good-bye, found she could not attract 
Mrs. Westoby’s attention, and went downstairs by herself. 
She got her cloak, had a hansom called, and told the man 
On the way, 


she said. 


to drive as quickly as possible to Luston. 
she took off her diamonds and put on her cap and dark 
shoes and gloves. A brooch pinned the train of her soft 
thick gown out of sight. 

When she reached the station, she asked for the plat- 
form from which the Scotch express started. She saw 
Mr. Cassel directly; he was standing outside the door of a 
carriage with no one else very near him. As she caught 
sight of him, her spirits rose, and she felt sure that she 
had done well to come. She walked swiftly up to him 


and touched his elbow. 





‘‘I’m not a ghost,” she said, with a little laugh at his 
start of disbelief and surprise. 

‘* How did you get here?” 

‘*T came on from the Westobys’. I went there—to bid 


” 


you good-bye. 

“8 Good-bye es 

He looked at her intently, observed her dark, wrapped- 
up figure, met her eyes with a question in his own, and 
then moved away for a moment to speak to a porter. 
Hesperia saw him put money in the man’s hand. She 
looked at the big clock, and saw that the train ought to 
start in a minute and a half. There was a sprinkling of 
passengers buzzing about the carriages and the platform. 

‘*Get in,” said Mr. Cassel, when he came up to he 
again. ‘* We can talk better by ourselves.” 

Hesperia hesitated, then obeyed. The porter locked the 
door, and stood on guard at a little distance. 

‘* Oh, he has locked the door!” cried Hesperia, ‘‘ and I 
must get out again directly.” 
‘Sit down, and tell me how you managed to come,” 





I love you.”’ 


suid Mr, Cassel persuasively. He drew her to a seat beside 
him, 

‘* I wanted to bid you good-bye,” she said stupidly. 

‘* But what has happened—at your house? What was 
said ?”’ 

‘** He found your cheque.” 

Mr. Cassel whistled. 

‘* He tore it up,” continued Hesperia; ‘‘so I have no 
If he had not done that I might have gone to the 
low can I get on 


He 


money. 
country by myself. It is his doing. 


without money?’ He is very ill, know. has 
diphtheria. Perhaps he will not live.’ 

‘* Poor devil!” said Mr. Cassel with real compassion. 

* Yes. But his mother is with him 
and Dr. Clavering.” 

There was a moment's silence, during which Hesperia 
felt instinctively that she had better divert her lover's pity 


She clung more closely to 


you 


’ 


It is very sad. 


from her husband to herself. 
him. 

‘I am so dreadfully afraid of it,” she murmured. 

** Well — well. It is not here. It not follow 
you,” said Mr. Cassel, soothing her. He was one of those 
men who have no real 


will 


coarse-grained, good-humoured 





794 


respect for women, and are 
see a woman behaving badly. 

‘I must go back!” exclaimed Hesperia, starting at 
the sound of the guard's whistle. And I am afraid. Oh 
what shall I do*’ 

‘Stay with me. I ‘Il lool 

** Oh, no, no!” cried Hesperia, 
I must go back.” 

And for t!e moment it really seemed as if she meant 
what she said, for though the train had actually started, 
she flew to the door and beckoned to the porter to come 
and open it. He stood still and looked beyond her at 
Mr. Cassel, who pulled Hesperia back, coaxed her to him, 
and as the train moved away showered kisses on her hands 


therefore, never surprised to 


ifter you,” said Mr. Cassel. 
I meant to go back. 


and mouth. 

‘] could not let vou kill 
know I love you 

We are going to the de ” she 


‘* Never mind 


yourself,” he said. ‘* You 


sobbed. 

said he 

XIII. 

WeESTOBY fo 


CHAPTER 


Fraqmen letter from PAUL VERNON 


VENABLES. 


You complain that your portrait of the seductive 
Hesperia is a that 
the vulgar, your work moiled and bespattered by news- 
paper And yet how ripping! 
After shade, daylight; after curses, the pean. The perfect 
you tread it to the still 
Every day as I toil on the steep, little 
There is the deserted 


famous, 


success, name is spoken by 


your 


praise. My friend! 


p wr 


path of genius, and end. I 
languish, still defy. 
people I scorn climb beyond me. 
is famous, that man 
My mother asks him 
Everyone asks him. 
works. There will 
likely to 


some 


husband, for instance. He 
I protest. Because of his History ! 
to her parties and he does not come. 
But he 


he no 


lives with his mother and 


divorce, I hear he is not marry 
again. When 
little stories. 

still dazzle 

she slipped from us when her husband lay at the point of 
death. What slaves of convention women are, brave 
women like my Suppose the beautiful Hesperia 
had stayed with the excellent Troy, nursed him, caught 
the malady ‘ died herself. woman 
What is life to those who refrain *” 


that 


you write to me tell me more 


Tell me, above all, of Cassel. Do his eyes 


My mother will not hear her name because 


even 


mother ! 


She would not now be a 
with a future. Even 
asa cup of wine a thirsty man puts from him a 


‘ 


torment —a waste, 


Troy fo Miss ARABELLA BINNIE. 


Kensington Square, June 15, 189-. 


From Mrs 
My dear Arabella,—I am very glad that you can stay 
with me while Philip is in Switzerland with Ir. Clavering. 
We will go to some quiet seaside place together part of the 
Thank you for your 
He never 


time, as the house must be cleaned. 
inquiries after Philip. He is very well now. 
speaks of his marriage, so I cannot tell you what his 
thoughts are. He works hard, and does not go out much, 
but his friends come to him. His History is a great success, 
as, perhaps, you know, though I daresay it has not reached 
He is getting grey. It isa mercy 
Thank you very 


the village library yet. 
that his work succeeds and absorbs him. 
much for your offer of an acquilegia chrysantha, but those 
delicate columbines do not flourish on soot and clay. I 
Yours affectionately, 
MARGARET Troy. 


have quite given up gardening. 


want some plants of the alyssum sawatile 


I have a good many to spare. 


Do you 


compactum ? 


rHE END. 


A NEW STORY. 
Next Number we shall publish the 


In our Opening 


Chapters of a New Story by Lovis BEcKke, entitled 


“A Firsr Freer Famiry,” with Jllustrations by 


R. Caron WoopviLte. 
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CHESS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications for this departmer he addressed to the Chess Editor. 


R to B 3rd, we fear the 


W Wese (‘Stroud Green If your solution is 1 
The problem 


demerits are more likely to be the subject of our comment 
+ much too elementary in construction. 

Evoarsxe Hewrry ‘Lewisham Your problem show 
‘tructive skill, but it is far too simple 

Rh Wes The mate is by Q to K R aq. 

© W (Sunbury We presume you have been unable to correct the flaws 
pointed out in your last problem, as we have not heard from you con- 
cerning it 

Dr. F Sr (Camberwell 
mate in two more moves 
threatening 2. R to Q 3rd, ete. 

F Proctor ‘Colchester 1. R to B sq is another way of proceeding in your 
imended version 

G Danw (Copenhagen A very 
publication 

R Ketry Lifton 
it shall appear 

P L. Osponne 

( 


some evidence of con- 


rLake, Jun. (Swathling). 


In No.1, if Black plays 1. KR takes R, we see no 
No. 2 has another solution by 1. Q to B 5th, 
If P takes R, Q to K 7th ‘ch), ete. 


pleasing problem, and marked for 


No. 1 we consider the better problem of the two, and 


lo hand, with thanks 

orrecT SotuTions oF Proruem No. 2696 received from Castle Lea; of 

No. 2697 from J BM thony, CA Hill (Clapham ,J 8 Wesley (Exeter), 

Hermit, Arnold stangel ‘Graz, Jessie M Theobald (Chelmsford), H H 
Peterborough), H S Brandreth, and J F Moon. 

Correct SotuTions or Prontem No. 2698 received from T Roberts, Captain 
J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), W R Raillem, H T Atterbury, W J 
Leeming Baildon), J S Wesley (Exeter), C E Perugini, A Newman, 
J Sowden, L, Desanges, J D Tucker (Leeds), Alpha, H E Lee (Ipswich), 
W 4’A Barnard (Uppingham), R Carpenter, W R B (Clifton), Mrs Kelly 
of Kelly). M A Eyre | Folkestone), Shadforth, Frater, C Kemp, F James 
Wolverhampton), J Dixon, Dr F St, N Harris, and R H Brooks. 


Dau. 
BLACK, 
P takes P 
Any move 


SonuTion or Proriem No. 2697 By G 


WHITE 
1. K to B7th 
2. P to Q Srd 
3. Kt mates 
1. K to B Sth, 2 K 4th 


und if 1. K to K Sth, then 2. K to K 6th 


PROBLEM No 
HEALEY 


BLACK. 





Gy 
Wills itll 











WHITE. 


White to play, and mate in three moves 


CHESS IN LANCASHIRE. 
Game played at the Barrow-in-Furness Chess Club between 
Messrs. F. J. Lex and A. C. Hares. 
Scotch Gambit. 
white (Mr. H.) 
16. B takes Kt 
17. B takes B R to K sq 
18. P takes P B to K 3rd 
; ; If B takes P, White replies B to Q &th. 
5. Kt to B 3rd 3 to Kt 5th 19. B to BSth P to R 3rd 
6. Kt takes Kt Kt P takes Kt 20. P to Q R 3rd R to R sq 
7. Q to Q 4th Up to this point Black has every 
Not se good as B to Q 3rd prospect of victory, but so much time is lost 
r ¢ in this and subsequent moves that his 
= o ~ | opponent rea to tare the tabéon, 
9. B to K Kt 5th B to Q B 4th | 21. Kt to Kt 5th R takes B P 
10. Q to R 4th | 22. B takes P B to B 5th 
This move is not a success, and Binck | 2 KttoQdth —R to K Kt ard 
oon ge 4 1 Se aeeeeneh _ ss - 24. B to B 5th R takes P 
ee |25.PtoK Rath R to K « 
10. B to Q 2nd 26. P to Kt 3rd B to Q 4t 
11. Castles Castles (K R) | 97, K to Kt 2nd R to R7th 
12. B to Q R 6th Q R to Kt sq | 28. R to Q 3rd R to K 4th 
13. K R to K sq R to Kt 5th | 29. B to R 7th R takes P 
14. P takes P 30. B to Kt 8th B to K 3rd 
Losing the exchange, but any ‘other | 31. B takes P R to Q 4th 
move would leave Black with an over- | 32. Kt takes B R takes R 
whelming attack. 33. P takes R P takes Kt 
34. P to Kt 4th 
And White ultimately won. 


BLack (Mr. L 
B takes R 


Lack (Mr. L 
P to K 4th 

Kt to Q B 3rd 
P takes P 

Kt to B 3rd 


white (Mr. H. 
1. P to K 4th 
2. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. P to Q 4th 

i. Kt takes P 


7. 
8. P to B 3rd 


R takes Q 
R takes B 


14. 
15. R takes Q 


SOME HOLIDAY PROBLEMS. 
No. 1. -By H. vow Gorrscua.u. 
White: K at K B 2nd, R at K Kt sq, Kts at K 5th and Q B 4th, B at K 3rd, 
Ps at Q 3rd and Q B 5th. 
Black: K at K B 4th, Ps at Q 3rd, K 3rd, and K B 8rd. 
White to play and mate in three moves. 


No. 2.—By M. Eurensrety. 
White: K at K R 6th, Q at K Kt 3rd, Rs at Q Kt sq and Q B 3rd, Kts at 
Q 6th and K Kt 5th, Ps at K 4th and Q R 2nd. 
Rlack: K at Q Sth, R at K B 8th, Kts at K Kt 8th and Q B7th, Bat Q 
R 3rd, Ps at K 4th, Q Kt 6th, K Kt 3rd, and K B 2nd and 7th. 
White to play and mate in three moves. 


No. 3.—By 8. Scuvsrer. 
White: K at Q Kt sq, Q at K B 2nd, Kts at Q 5th and K Kt 5th, B at 
Q R 8th, Ps at Q 2nd and Q R 2nd. 
Black: K at Q BO5S'h, Kts at K sq and K R 7th, B at K Kt 4th, Ps at 
K 5th and Q R 2nd, Q R 4th and 5th. 
White to play and mate in two moves. 


No. 4.—By W. A. Surxmay. 
White: K at Q B sq, Qat Q R 8th, Res at Q 4th and K 5th, Bs at Q 6th and 
7th, Kts at Q 5th and K K 2nd. 
Rlack: K at K Kt 7th, B at K R 8th, Ps at Q B 6th and 7th. 
White to play and mate in two moves. 


No. 5.— By G. E. Carpeyrer 
White: K at Q B 7th, Q at K B 3rd, Rat K B4th, B at K2nd, Kt at 
Q B Sth, P at K Kt 4th 
Mack: K at K 4th, Kt at Q B 7th, P« at K 2nd, Q 4th, K Kt 4th, and K 6th 
White to play and mate in two moves. 
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ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 


During the week before Christmas I spent a good many 
hours in the streets looking at the pretty things in the 
shop windows. Apart from its religious significance, ] have 
always considered Christmas an excellent institution, inas- 
much as it affords friends who, perhaps, have not seen one 
another for a twelyemonth, the opportunity of meeting 
under circumstances that differ from those of the other 
three public holidays of the year. When Easter comes, 
clad in the tender green of spring and as the harbinger of 
summer, and happens not to be shivering in its verdant 
array—which is sometimes the case in England-—most of us 
go afield in search of sunshine and to sniff the scent of the 
budding lilac and hawthorn. 


At Whitsuntide, if we are wise, we go still farther afield 
in search of deeper draughts of summer air; if we are 
foolish, we spend our days where fashion congregates, and 
our nights at balls, routs, and theatres. Even those whomake 
no claim to belong to fashion’s votaries foregather to watch 
the latter disport themselves. ‘The autumn holidays take 
us to the seaside to recruit after the season’s fatigue, and 
during all those months we see but little of our best friends, 
especially if their homes be at a distance. At Christmas, 
when outdoor sports and outdoor recreation are practically 
suspended to all but those who can strap artificial wings 
to their feet wherewith to skim the water's frozen surface, 
at Christmas, then, we feel the need of casting the year’s 
tale of joys and sorrows in the society of those to whom 
affection binds us close. That is why, in my opinion, 
Christmas is an excellent institution; and not all the 
cynicism on the one hand nor the gushing on the other will 
make me alter my view in that respect. 


Unfortunately, the world has not been content to leave 
the institution upon that pure and simple basis. The world’s 
gush is increasing in direct proportion to the decrease ot 
its honesty; and the pretty things I admired in the shop- 
windows—without the faintest intention or desire to buy a 
single one of them—are to the world at large (of course 
with exceptions) a source not of pleasure, but of annoy- 
ance. The world has not had the courage to stick to the 
old traditions of buying a few expensive or inexpensive 
presents for their nearest and dearest; it has enlarged its 
operations of present-giving until the erstwhile manifest- 
ution of genuine goodwill has become the unmistakable 
sign of pseudo and enforced goodwill, which is not 
even once blessed — let alone twice —- but cursed from 
beginning to end. For it has become a tax on those. 
whose means are modest; it has become a kind of social 
fatigue-duty to those who can spend without reckoning. 
During my perambulations I met with at least a score and 
a half of intimate acquaintances, and their salutations were 
invariably, ‘‘ What a beastly nuisance to have to go and 
select presents for people for whom one does not care a 
straw !”’ If one could hear the opinion of those who will be 
the ‘‘ happy ” recipients of those gifts, and most of whom 
will be obhged to return the compliment, I am afraid one 
would have to conclude that there is something radically 
wrong with the system. 


Much of this grumbling on both sides arises, | fancy, 
from the fact that the gifts to our equals not intimately 
connected with us are for the greater part purely orna- 
mental and not sufficiently useful. As for bestowing a gift 
of practical value on a superior in station, one would have 
considerable misgivings about it. Last year I had the sense 
to ask two of my female friends what they would like in the 
way of a ‘‘useful present.” One chose a waterproof, the 
other a dress-basket. Both these girls have to work for 
their living. I doubt whether I should have similar moral 
courage in the case of my female friends not compelled toearn 
their own bread, which cowardice simply shows that in this 
so-called age of individuality we are all more or less sacri- 
ficing to conventionality. I dislike spending money on 
mere nick-nacks, yet I have never had the pluck—-except in 
those two cases—to offer aught more useful than gloves to 
mere intimate acquaintances as distinct from relations and 
friends. Of course, I have not had the same foolish reserve 
with regard to servants or former servants. 


Those scruples, it would appear, did not exist in days 
of yore. Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
gave Queen Elizabeth a red silk purse containing forty 
pounds in half-sovereigns. Lady Cheeke, probably less 
well off than the prelate, presented her royal mistress with 
another purse—that one of russet silk ; but it contained 
only a tenth part of the sum given by the. ecclesiastic. 
Queen Bess’s servants and tradesmen all offered gifts, 
only some of which are mentioned. Her apothecary sent 
her a box of lozenges; her servant of the pastry, a pye 
of quinces; Mrs. Montagu, her silk-mercer, a pair of silk 
stockings, the first ever imported into England. 


Smyth, the Queen’s dustman, also brought his offering, 
but we are not told of what it consisted. Perhaps it was a 
bottle of scent to sprinkle over him while he was performing 
his functions, on the principle of the literary man who gave 
his wife an ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’’ which compliment 
she returned by giving him a sealskin jacket. Leicester 
and Drake appear to have had misgivings with regard to 
useful presents ; they each presented the Queen with a mag- 
nificent and costly fan, but Sir Philip Sydney, poet though 
he was, gave her a cambric smock, edged with gold and 
silver lace, and set with spangles; and there were many 
kirtles, petticoats, cloaks, and doublets among the other gifts. 


We are not told what returns the ‘“ Virgin Queen ” 
made either to her courtiers, tradesmen, and servants. 
Perhaps she treated the first as Madame de Maintenon 
treated her admirers; and the second and third as 
Cardinal Dubois did his purveyors and domestics. . In 
1679 Madame de Maintenon received most valuable gifts ; 
only in one case she returned the compliment. She gave 
the Princesse d'Harcourt a hair-shirt, a scourge, and a 
prayer-book set with diamonds. As for the Minister of 
the Regent, when his butler respectfully claimed the usual 
New Year's gift, he replied, ‘‘I give you all you have 
robbed me of during the past twelvemonth.”’ , 
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THE LAND OF THE GOLDEN NUGGET 


BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST MR. JULIUS M. PRICE. 
TENTH LETTER. 

THE GREAT FINGALL TO MOUNT 

MARGARET (Continued). 


As a sort of set-off to otherwise uninteresting conditions 
there was on all sides abundant evidence of the untold 
wealth of gold which awaits the prospector in these distant 
regions. At one place where quartz and ironstone littered 
the ground as though it had been rained on it, Scott and 
the black boy dismounted, and while leading their camels, 
diligently looked out for nuggets, but without success, 
though at a small quartz ‘‘out-crop” they broke off a 
piece of the rock and found a few small specs of gold 
inside—not much, certainly, but still sufficient to prove 
the presence of the precious metal here as everywhere else, 
apparently. A few miles farther on we reached a big hill 
composed entirely of iron ore, the ground around looking 
as though it were strewn with big pieces of coal, all of 
which weighed sufficient to prove they were almost solid 
lumps of metal. 

We got a fine view from the summit, the distant plains 
looking like the sea. Owing doubtless to local atmospheric 
conditions, the distances out here are very deceptive, and 
quite the reverse of what they usually are in other 
countries. Many a time we started off in the morning, 
hoping to make what looked like distant mountains by 
nightfall. In about an hour, what turned out to be mist 
lifted, and we discovered the ‘‘ mountains”’ to be, to our 
surprise, a low range of hills within a short distance of us. 

To ‘“‘new chums” from England the most trying part 
of roughing it in the bush is the scarcity of water, and the 
badness of it when obtain- 
ableanywhere but from con- 
densers, and what astonishes 
them most is the indiffer- 
ence displayed by the ‘ old Z 
hands” out here to the most 
ordinary sanitary precau- 
tions. One would imagine 
that the severe lesson taught 
by the terrible typhoid fever 
scourge of last summer 
would have had the effect 
of opening the eyes of the 
bushman to the fact that 
the prevention of the plague, 
as well as of many other 
kindred diseases, is to a 
great extent in his own 
hands; yet the apathy with 
which he regards the sub- 
ject is continually evidenced 
by the numbers of men one 
meets in the bush who have 
had the fever or are suffer- 
ing from scorbutic affec- 
tions, undoubtedly brought 
about in a great measure 
by drinking the liquid filth 
of the various soaks. Wash. 
ing, of course, is a luxury 
but seldom indulged in out 
in the bush, it only being 
after an exceptionally heavy 
fall of rain that enough 
water for the purpose is 
obtainable. ; 

Our continual bone of 
contention with Scott was 
with reference to water: 
we were determined to fill 
our water-barrels whenever 
possible with condensed 
water. As he was an 
argumentative and obstinate fellow, he always put diffi- 
culties in the way of this. ‘‘It was no use carrying 
extra weight when splendid water would be found at the 
next soak,” and soforth. On two occasions, having trusted 
to his statement, we found the ‘ splendid water” more 
like coffee and milk than anything else, yet the fellow’s 
ill-humour and incivility increased in proportion to our 
annoyance ; for he knew he had us in his power, and that 
we could neither go on nor return without him. An incident, 
however, occurred which precipitated matters. Whether 
it was by accident or otherwise, when within a day of 
Mount Margaret, and twenty miles from the next soak, 
we suddenly discovered, to our dismay, that we had only 
about a gallon of water left. We had had some fifteen 
gallons the previous day, so where all the rest had gone 
was a mystery. It was no good discussing the matter, as 
that would not refill the barrels; so it was decided to push 
on with the utmost dispatch to the water so few miles 
ahead (though it must not be forgotten that twenty miles 
means very nearly a day’s journey with pack camels). 
Whether it was the knowledge of our not having a drop 
with us to drink, or what not, I don’t know; but | 
certainly do not remember ever having felt thirstier than 
I did all that day. Towards evening we got out of the 
bush, and, welcome sight! saw Mount Margaret not many 
miles ahead. The soak was some six miles nearer. At 
last we reached it, eager for the ‘‘long drink” to make up 
for so many dry hours. Imagine our feelings when, 
instead of the pellucid water we had been led to expect, we 
saw before us in the centre of the dried-up bed of a creek 
a few small shallow pools of the filthiest liquid ever 
dignified by the name of ‘‘ water.” While in this loath- 
some stuff, standing knee deep and stirring up the foul 
mud as they moved about, was a big crowd of camels and 
several horses. 

Our indignation knew no bounds, and had it not already 
been close on sundown, I should have pushed forward at 
once to the Mount Margaret Mine, where I learnt they had 
a condenser. I shall long remember our supper that night 
and breakfast next morning, for the juice out of a tin of 
fruit is but a poor substitute for a big drink or a cup of 
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tea; and as we were not in a mood for culinary arrange- 
iments, we made but a sort of scratch meal, trusting to 
our luck to make up for it when we got to the mine. 

We started as early as possible next morning for the 
mine. It was a very hot day, and a short distance from 
where we had encamped a large ‘‘ lake” had to be crossed, 
the heat being so intense that while -traversing the big 
expanse of white sand it was almost overpowering. 

Seen from the bed of the lake, the range of hills known 
as Mount Margaret presents a very imposing appearance, 
and for a flat country like Western Australia is almost 
impressive in its rugged grandeur. The broad, flat expanse, 
from which the rocks rise abruptly, looked in the bright 
morning sunlight like some sea-shore with the tide out 
an illusion which was considerably heightened by an 
exceptionally realistic effect of mirage, which gave the 
impression of sea in the distance with such marvellous 
accuracy that had one not known what it really was, the 
deception would have undoubtedly been complete, for there 
was the ocean sleeping in placid calmness under the scorch- 
ing heat, the surrounding coast-line reflected in the clear, 
cool water. A few fishing-boats were becalmed a little 
distance out, while some shrimpers were busy with their 
nets close to the shore. It was so complete a picture and 
so impressed us that we halted the caravan while we took 
some photographs. The relief to the eye on leaving the 
lake, and finding oneself in comparatively mountainous 
scenery, was very pleasant after the monotony of the 
plains, and the district we were now entering was certainly 
the most picturesque we had as yet seen. 

A turn in the rocky road brought us suddenly in sight 
of the ‘‘ Mount Margaret Reward Claim Mine ” (which was 
purchased and afterwards floated by the West Australian Gold 
Fields Company of London), which stooda little distance back 
from the track, in a sort of valley, and presented a busy 
coup dil, in striking contrast to its bush surroundings. 





would join him, whereupon, to crown our good luck, 
Captain Paul offered to lend us a couple of his own camels 
for the journey, so that we should be quite independent of 
our surly camel-man, and therefore im a position to dis- 
charge him without any reference to the camels he was 
looking after. This so simplified matters that when we 
turned in after our pleasant evening it was to go to sleep, 
feeling that our troubles were at an end. 

A look round the little camp by daylight revealed 
picturesque surroundings ; bo | unexpected from the first 
glimpse we had got on arrival on the preceding evening. 
It certainly was the most typical bush encampment we had 
as yet seen, and quite “‘stagey” in effect, so much so, in 
fact, that I ended by making a careful sketch of the spot 
in case it should come in handy some day for Sir Augustus 
Harris. 

After breakfast we had a stroll over Newman's (luartz 
Hill property, which struck me as being quite as rich as 
anything I had seen hitherto, the reef being of particu- 
larly rich-looking quartz, and showing gold freely in most 
of the pieces we picked up casually. Of course, at the time 
of our visit only prospecting work had been done, though 
from the almost scientific manner in which this had been 
carried out, it was evidently not the work of novices. A 
great advantage mining operations enjoy out in these more 
distant places is that froch water is found in abundance, 
in many cases even in the shafts. 

We got back to the camp as * hungry as hunters ” after 
our long and tiring walk over the rocky ground, and found 
Frank had prepared a dinner which was quite a marvel 
of bush cooking, and proved that he was quite a che/. 
It was certainly a revelation as to what can be done with 
tinned food, and we did ample justice to it. As Captain 
Paul and Mr. Newman could not start till the next day, 
we whiled away the afternoon as best we could with a little 
rifle practice on an adjoining hill. Next morning we all 

made an early start on our 
return to Mount Margaret, 
the Captain and Frank 
riding two sturdy ponies, 

’ ; and Mr. Newman with his 

camels. It had been decided 

to postpone telling Scott of 
our new plans till we got 
back to the mine, so that he 
should have no chance of 
meditating some underhand 
trick on us, of which he 
seemed quite capable. The 
fellow’s astonishment at the 
turn affairs had taken was 
delightful : all his insolence 
disappeared when he learnt 
that we were now quite 
independent of both him 
and his camels, and he 
looked like a whipped cur 
when informed that his 
services were no longer 
required, and the sooner 
he cleared out the better. 
As we had imagined, he 
refused to let even the 
camels I had hired, much 
less those lent to us by the 
Warden, proceed without 
him, so there was no option 
but to send all back to 
Hannan’s; and in less than 
an hour of our return to 
the mine, therefore, the 
fellow was on his way down 
country again, and we were 
rid of the most uncivil and 
surly brute it has ever been 

bf . 
my ill-luck to run against 


anywhere. All that day 
SHAFT OF THE MOUNT MARGARET REWARD CLAIM MINE. was spent visiting the 
Mount Margaret Mine, 


We were disappointed to learn that the manager, Captain 
Paul, was away at the moment at another mine, the 
‘*Newman’s Quartz Hill” (purchased by the same com- 
pany), some twenty-five miles farther north, and was not 
expected back for some days. The assistant manager, with 
the usual hospitality of the country, at once suggested that 
after our hot and dusty ride we must be both thirsty and 
hungry, and insisted on preparing us some lunch, and 
meanwhile gave us without delay the most exquisite drink 
of icy cold condensed water and lime-juice I think I ever 
tasted. It was indeed nectar to our parched throats. 

After an excellent meal, he suggested that with our 
riding camels only we could easily get over to Newman’s 
Quartz Hill before dark, and so catch Captain Paul, and 
also have an opportunity of seeing that mine also. We 
therefore settled to go; so leaving the black boy behind to 
look after the baggage and the pack camels, we set off at 
a sharp trot, with four hours to do twenty-five miles in. 
Without relaxing the quick pace for more than a few 
minutes, we kept hard at it all the afternoon through 
country which, once past the Mount, was the counterpart 
of all we had seen weeks before; and towards dusk, as we 
were both beginning to feel we had had about enough of 
it, we at length came in sight of the camp, and in a few 
minutes we were welcomed in true Western Australian 
fashion. Visitors, more especially from the ‘‘ old country,” 
are rare in these remote places, and when they turn up they 
are made much of. In this instance I learnt they had 
heard I was on my way up country, so were almost expect- 
ing me. We were fortunate in meeting not only Captain 
Paul, but also Mr. Thomas Newman, the plucky prospector 
of the Hill which bears his name—in fact, we learnt we 
were his guests. These two gentlemen and a “ pal” of 
theirs named Frank made up as sympathetic and jolly a 
crew as could well be imagined, and we both realised we 
were in for a good time of it, and so it turned out. On 
mentioning casually the unpleasantness we had to put up 
with since leaving Hannan’s, and our intention to get rid 
of Scott at any cost, our delight may be imagined when 
we learnt that Mr. Newman was himself going down to 
Menzies’ almost directly, and would be very pleased if we 


which turned out on inspection to be the nchest we had 
yet seen in the whole of, our tour, that is to say, if 
‘*seeing is believing.” 

We were both astounded at the magnificence of the 
stone lying about round the shafts ; in colour and substance 
it reminded me very much of the formation of the Hannan’s 
Brown Hill, a sort of schist, or decomposed ironstone, 
though much more brilliant in colourmg, and positively, to 
all appearance, crammed with fine gold; not a piece could 
we take up without its being a specimen. Neville and | 
spent an hour rummaging over the heaps of stone lying 
round the main shaft, so fascinated at finding gold practi- 
cally lying about, as it were, loose, that we couldn’t tear 
ourselves away, but kept on turning the lumps over and 
over, at each movement making fresh discoveries. So 
impressed were we at what we saw that we got Captain 
Paul, pour passer le temps, to have dollied for us half-a- 
dozen pieces of stone we had picked up at different places 
on the property, just for the sake of seeing if there really 
was so much in them as we thought. The result proved 
all of the samples to be so extraordinarily rich that on 
asking Captain Paul what they ought each to run to the 
ton, he confessed himself as unable to give an idea, 
adding, though, ‘that in his private opinion Mount 
Margaret would one day be as big a show as anything at 
Hannan’s, which was saying a great deal ; and that this was 
known in London was proved by the fact that the shares 
were held so tightly that none could be got anywhere.” 

Water, which has always proved so big a drawback 
farther south, is here to be obtained positively ad /ib., and 
only slightly brackish in taste, while in a new shaft they 
were sinking I learnt that they had that morning struck 
‘* fresh water.”” The value of this was too obvious to be 
dilated on, and the Captain, I could see, was radiant in 
consequence, though he is too old and experienced a mine 
manager to be given to showing his feelings. 

Taking all in all, our visit to Mount Margaret turned 
out to be well worth the long and tedious journey, and 
not to have come so far north would have ee to miss 
secing perhaps the most interesting and promising among 
the many mining districts of Western Australia. 
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ROYAL, DRURY LANE: SCENE AT THE DRESS REHEARSAL. 
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THE LADIES’ PAGE. 
ORESS. 
I have counted all my Christmas presents six times over, 
and realised the infinite advantage that on may reap from 
having many intimate friends, who know that the best of 
all possible gifts for Paulina are labelied “dress.” Here 
a length of brocade, marked ‘‘ From your sister,” invites 
me to the immediate consideration of its possibilities. 
It has the palest blue ground, with little bouquets of 
pink roses smiling all over its surface, and it cries aloud 
for a bodice of pale blue chiffon, embroidered in pink 
and white pearls and gold, a luxury which I wish “ your 
sister’’ had had sufficient foresight to provide. Then 
there is a wondrous robe of Japanese embroidery, whose 
charms can be most successfully adapted to the tea-gown. 
The groundwork of this is the faintest rose-pink, and the 
characteristic embroidery stretches its decorative influence 
all over it. I have quite determined on leaving the large 
full sleeves in statu quo, while beneath these a greenish- 
blue crépe-de-Chine shall have the privilege of forming 
sleeves to the wrist, and also making a front, the gown 
itself to be wound round the figure with a scarf of blue 
crépe-de-Chine. I saw a kimono treated thus at Jay’s 
recently ; so the idea is not entirely original, but that 
willin no way prevent it from being charming. A piece 
of old lace also rests alluringly on my table, and this 
tempts me to a new Princess gown of black satin, which 
shall be fastened from shoulder to hem with diamond 
buttons. Sut when I have realised all the necessary 
adjuncts to the successful manipulation of these three gifts 
of mine, I am forced to pause and reflect that my bank 
balance had been bigger were they still reposing in the 
several establishments from which they have sprung. As 
a matter of fact, the present of a length of material—silk 
satin, or lace—although delightful, carries with it dea: 
responsibilities. But, in view of the fact that the winter 
sales are upon us and the remnant is among our most 
vital joys, I must not arguethus. But I cannot think about 
the sales to-day. ‘They are a pleasure for the future, not 
for the present, which is absorbed by thoughts of evening 
dresses. If inconsiderate friends elect to give three dances 
in one week, how is an impecunious young woman like 
myself to meet such festivities with becoming grace. It 
is all very well for our parents to declare that ‘ young 
girls don’t want much,” finding that their youthful 
charms are enhanced by the simple tulle and chiffon and 
but, in truth, there is no style of 
dress so expensive as that which boasts its diaphanous 
draperies. First, it needs a silk or satin foundation ; 
and, then, not one of these light stuffs can be relied upon 
to do duty more than twice. A remarkably pretty way 
of covering an old white satin dress is with net and 
stripes of lace and ribbon. Ribbon of an inch wide, 


mousseline-de-soie ; 


A TEA-GOWN. 


alternating with lace of an inch wide, bordered on either 
side with a little erect frill of lace, is pre-eminently 
effective; but it may not be labelled cheap. We wear 
artificial flowers now on our gowns in great profusion, and 
the prettiest net and tulle dresses show loose petals of 
flowers scattered on their hem. But, although tulle is 
much favoured, I think chiffon still retains its first place in 
our . A lovely pale blue evening gown I met the 
other day, with the back of the bodice draped with peach- 
coloured chiffon, brought up to the bust to fasten with 
diamond ornaments and tying in a large bow across the 
décolletage. Over the shoulders of this were garlands of 
Neapolitan violets, and the sleeves, which showed the top 


portion of the arm, were made of pale blue satin to match 
the skirt. 


There is at last a tendency, so I ain told, to disregard 
the fascination of the huge sleeves, and many of the most 
picturesque evening gowns which are now emanating from 
the best Parisian ateliers show the tight sleeves trimmed 


A BLACK VELVET COAT. 


just above the elbow with three obtrusive frills. This is, of 
course, specially suited to the Watteau style of dress, and 
the effect of bareness, which would otherwise strike us from 
the absence of the extreme fullness on the shoulder, may be 
counteracted by the double frills on the full fichu, which is 
the legitimate addition to gowns of this period. On serious 
consideration—or, at least, as serious as the festive season 
permits me to give anything—I am tempted to swear that 
the fichu is the most becoming article of attire ever invented. 
It may, if worn with tact, conceal or reveal feminine 
charms—or want of them. It has a grace all its own, and 
there is scarcely an occasion to which it may not be 
adapted. You may wear it in the summer over a 
cotton gown crossed over the bust and tied at the back 
into a bow with long ends. It will impart a measure of 
elegance to the simplest of frocks. You may buy it in 
white mousseline-de-soie and tuck it into an embroidered 
corselet, providing it with a simple skirt of silk or satin, 
when it will offer itself as suitable for wearing at the 
small dinner; or you may choose for its service chiffon 
and frills of old lace, and drape it round the 
décolletage of your white satin gown, permitting it 
to show the top of your shoulders, to fasten in the 
front with a bow and ends to reach to the waist, completing 
the effect with large white satin sleeves and a full white 
satin skirt, and perhaps a single rose set in the front of 
the knot which holds the bow. I promise you the general 
effect will be voted alike by your } nome friends and your 
dearest enemies ‘‘ perfectly charming.” As further induce- 
ments to worship at the shrine of the fichu let me casually 
point out the fact that it will adorn the dressing-gown, and 
that this form of decoration for the top of the night-gown 
is unrivalled. And then let me do my duty, and tell you 
the details of those two sketches on this page. But no; 
I shall leave them to your imagination, begging you but to 
picture the coat.in black velours-du-nord, jet, sable, and 
cream lace, and now to sign myself PAULINA Pry. 





EARTH AND HEAVEN. 
There is a love of earth, Love, 

A love that flies on wings ; 
The one hath lowliest birth, Love, 

The other blood of kings. 


O look, look, my Sweetheart 
Where yon skylark flies! 

So light and bright, my Sweetheart, 
In the clear skies! 


He is our love on wings, Love, 
That flies in sure bliss 

Beyond the wreck of things, Love, 
On earth where death is. 


And yet not all of heaven: 
He flies back to earth 
To find his heaven at even 

Beside his own hearth. 


O look, look, my own Love, 
Tis our love on wings! 
But, ah, the wingless love, Love 
*Mid earth’s creeping things! 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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NOTES. 

An interesting book, but one that might naturally have 
been expected to be even more interesting than it is, has 
been issued on the ‘‘ Life of Miss Buss.” The authoress 
was an associate of her subject's in work, but this is no 
qualification for a biographer. ‘There is far too much 
expression given to the affectionate feelings that Miss Buss 
left in the hearts of her old pupils and fellow-teachers. It is 
inevitable that more than a very little of this should cloy 
the reader who had not the advantage of Miss Buss’s 
private acquaintance. The really interesting part of the 
work is the selections from her correspondence, in which 
we find that this outwardly perfectly successful woman 
was no stranger to discouragement and depression, and 
suffered immensely from lack of sympathetic appreciation 
from others. Such sorrows dog in private the apparently 
unchequered course of the most prosperous lives, and it 
is well for others who are still fighting life’s battle to have 
glimpses of this sort, to make them “‘ less forlorn.” There 
are three portraits—one that has a most quaint appearance, 
in a low dress, the date being 1860. 


It appears that the structure at Ledbury that it is pro- 
posed to make in some sort a memorial to Mrs. Browning 
(or rather for which subscriptions are asked on the ground 
that it will be so) is not so small a matter as I thought ; it 
is a reading-room and free library that is to cost some three 
thousand pounds. The inhabitants of Ledbury think that 
I spoke too slightingly of their undertaking, and are 
desirous that I should make this explanation. But the 
real point of what I said was not caught. A London daily 
paper had argued that as the memorial was not being 
supported largely by the public, it was plain that the 
fame of Mrs. Browning was dead; I desired to point out 
that the memorial was ‘‘ hanging fire” rather because the 
‘‘obscure little town” was not, in fact, the birthplace of 
the poetess, and was not of sufficient size or central 
importance to justify an effort to connect the world-wide 
fame of the greatest of women poets with its local 
building efforts. My correspondents add that the New- 
castle Antiquarian Society have made an independent 
search for the register of Mrs. Browning’s birth, and find 
that it took place on ‘‘ March 6, 1806, at Coxhoe Hall, 
Durham, the residence of her father’s brother.” 


Miss Frances Willard has just been ‘‘ called over the 
coals” by her organisation of temperance women in 
America for the grave offence of having invited a Catholic 
priest to give the benediction at the end of a meeting of 
the Temperance Union! Miss Willard has received the 
absurdly bigoted attack with characteristic force of expres- 
sion. She declares that so far from ‘‘ the Jesuits trying to 
capture the temperance women” it was she who really 
approached the Roman Catholic Bishops to induce them to 
admit women to posts of authority in their special temper- 
ance societies; and she adds that she has always asked and 
will continue to ask the ministers of any denomination who 
may be present at her meetings to give the parting blessing. 
By this inter-denominational friendliness, she adds, she 
stands or falls; so that if the organisation as a whole 
upheld the contemptible action of the section that has 
attacked her it is apparent that they will lose their 
President. But of this there is little probability. Her 
influence is strong enough to make her followers rise nearly 
enough to her level to be as a body ashamed of such bigoted 
action. But it is by the large infusion of such narrow- 
minded people that they contain that temperance organis- 
ations are injured. 


‘Turkish troubles, by the way, have given a fine handle 
to the anti-vegetarians and anti-teetotalers. The Turks are 
mainly vegetable eaters, and they are ordered by their re- 
ligion to abstain from intoxicants, and are most particular to 
do so; in fact, when the Shahzada dined with the Prince of 
Wales the Afghan Prince’s own cooks were allowed to go to 
Marlborough House to prepare the sweets for his use, in 
order that it should be certain that no alcoholic flavourings 
were introduced. Well, referring to these Eastern abstainers, 
Dr. Mortimer Granville, in the National Review, does not 
hesitate to declare that both total abstinence from alcohol and 
non-flesh eating are the mark of nations ‘‘ feeble-minded and 


' 


devoid of force and character ”’ ! 


As regards the total abstinence from intoxicants, at 
any rate, he has to meet many of the leaders of his 
own profession, such as Sir Henry Thompson, who 
states that a large number of diseases are the result of 
drinking ‘‘in the quantities conventionally deemed 
moderate”; Dr. Parkes, the great authority of the Army 
Medical Department, who has declared as_ strongly 
as possible against giving alcohol to soldiers in order 
to enable them to march; and many others. As 
regards vegetarianism the case is much more doubtful. 
The vegetarian races live on cheap kinds of vegetable 
products—-the Hindoos on a handful of rice, the Irish on 
too many watery potatoes, and so on. But it does not 
follow that vegetarians in England, selecting properly 
their grains and pulses, as well as green vegetables and 
roots, and cooking them with milk and eggs, as most of 
them do freely, cannot keep up their strength as much as 
if they ate meat. 


Lady Henry Somerset meets the gibes about the Turks’ 
total abstinence by explaining that all their failings are 
due to the practice of polygamy. This is certainly as fair 
an argument as the other. But races do not decay by any 
such simple and single means. The ancient Jews were 
mapas at the time that they were a conquering race ; 

saac stands alone among all the Patriarchs as the husband 
of only one wife. And one after another civilisation has 
become effete and died away without any such simple and 
obvious explanation being forthcoming as either tee- 
totalism or drinking to excess, or polygamy, or anything 
of the sort. FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 
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THE BEST GENERAL TONIC IN WASTING DISEASES, INDIGESTION, AND WEAKNESS OF ALL KINDS. 
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A VERY CARREI 


bY ANDREW LAN‘ 


OLY () 


Circumstances made it necessary f 
late into the old 
Blacks 


that these batt les were only 


literary ‘J bbl of 1817-25 vhen 
Vagazine was young on became apparent 
secular strife, 
u quarrel at least as old lays Rhiza and Our 
namely, the war between wi iO were and 


bl ine 


Blackwoodians in 


James 


wits who were not University men. and justly 


} 


the violence and scurrilit 


ittacks Poets. These 
gotten as are the 

the Whig and 

ind Co. on Sn 

i ! of bad taste and 
forgotten they would be had Keats 

and consumptive We must try to put 
places of Lockhart and Wilson, and to 

ir distant point of view, at the Hampstead 
cots gh Hfunt, Keats, Hazlitt, Cornelius Webb 
Haydon From Edinburgh these looked like 
i knot of long log - rolling,’ 
effusive tadical young persons, ‘‘ladling butter from 
other, half- 
Greeks 


perhaps above all, not 


cre om men 
- haired, under-bred, 
their mutual tubs besonneting each 
‘ t ited, ignorant of the very language ol the 


invaded 


ot i pretty picture, 


whose domains they 
and no just 
admiring, 


person loves a crew of long-haired, mutually 


effusive poets, who calmly (as it seems to the eye of wrath 
liken themselves to Milton, 
insure each other that they are the superiors of Mr. Swin- 
baurne and Mr, William Morris. When such hostes humani 

eris meddle with criticism and talk about the Greeks 
and play the Pagan I confess that I could willingly indite 
articles,” had not taught me that 


Lockhart, at twenty- 


Spenser, Shakspere, or, to-day 


slashing if experience 


slashing articles” are vanity. 


three, had not learned that lesson, and Blackwood (whoever 
was the sinner, of which I know nothing) was guilty of the 
dullest of all kinds of slashing —the 
length of any man’s hair, and 
attacking 


to become vulgar, and 


personal, Criticism 
has no business with the 
pimples are no theme for literary comment. In 
vulgarity it is very difficult no 
Leigh Hunt infected his opponents, perhaps, with his own 
kind of measles, which he shook off. \t 


setting politics aside, the battle was 


malady: a 


bottom, between 
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Parnassus” were acted by the men of 


have Gullio, 


~ turn from 

John’s College in Cambridge. Here we 
. bragging, swashing ignoramus, who (not having enjoyed 
the advantages of a classical education) is a devotee of 
th: oniusills untutored Shakspere. ‘‘ Eh, marry, Sir; these 
have some life in them !”-—‘‘these”’ 
‘Venus and Adonis.” ** Let this duncified world esteem 
of Spenser and Chaucer; Ile worship sweet Mr. Shak- 
spere; and to honour him will lay his *‘ Venus and 
Adonis’ under my_ pillow Well, I’le 
French crown in the fair writing of them out, and then 
I‘le instruct thee about the delivery of them.” This 
manner of criticism was unpopular What! 
one Shakspere, 


being verses from 


bestow a 


at Cambridge. 
prefer a new man, and an uneducated man 
honoured and con- 
Nobody but an 
a poet 


t play -actor, a playwright to the 
secrated names of Chaucer and Spenser! 
untaught brawler would thus esteem a New Poet, 
with no Greek and not very much Latin. 

These objections are natural, if we grant the point of 
view. Moreover, it is indiscreet to place new names, which 
time and men’s judgment have not sanctified, beside the 
worshipped classics. That was Corny Webb's mistake ; he 
put forward Leigh Hunt’s and Keats’s names with those 
of Dante, Shakspere, Milton, and that when Keats had 
only published the ‘‘ Poems” of 1817, on the merits of which 
see Mr. Swinburne. They did not enjoy it at Cambridge 
when Gullio did as much for Shakspere, nor did University 
critics enjoy it when Webb and Hunt and Keats did it 
for Keats and Hunt. Methinks, some while ago, I ventured 
to remonstrate in this Journal on similar excesses in modern 
English reviewing. No; Mr. A, Mr. B, Mrs. C, and 
Miss D are not all the peers of Lamb, Tennyson, Coleridge, 
and so forth. They may reach that eminence, or one of 
them may, but none of them is in its vicinity at this hour, 
and that they should all attain the twy-peaked summit is 
unlikely. This is a foolish fond mode of adulation, and 
provokes contemptuous reprisals, generally not unjust. 
But, then, behold, for once in a way Gullio is right, 
Cornelius Webb is right (not about Hunt), and who 
vo off educated men! 
We should never condemn a writer, even courteously, 
merely because he is a joy of wild asses and ebullient 
ignorant poetasters and untaught reviewers. Let us think 
of trumphant Gullio and Corny Webb: mon dne parle, et 
méme il parle bien. Let us take the 
their merits, however foolish their friends may be. This 
There are 


growling but the enemy, the 


newest writers on 


is a counsel of perfection hard to follow. 
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Johnsmen of 1601, had a poor opinion of Ben Jonson. 
‘The wittiest fellow of a Bricklayer in England,” they call 
him—‘‘ so slow an inventor that he had better betake him 
to his old trade of Bricklaying, a bould whorson, 
fident now in inaking a book as he was in times past in 


as con- 


laying of a brick.” 

‘“* Back to his bricklaying,” 
the point and subtlety of academic 
1601 as in 1818. The Blackwoodians laboriously sought 
precedents (and found some) for their dull scurrility about 
Keats’s medical studies; this Elizabethan parallel, I think, 
they overlooked. But Ben was a mighty scholar, deeply 
read in Aristotle’s ‘‘ and Ben was an awkward 
man to call awkward names, 

Later in the play we meet Kempe, 
Quoth Kempe: ‘‘ Few of the University men pen plays 
well : they smell too much of that writer Ovid and that writer 
Why, here’s our fellow Shakspere, puts 
Kempe, like 


‘* back to his gallipots”’ 


raillery were as fine in 


Poetics,” 


another Gullio. 


Metamorphosis. 
them all down, ay, and Ben Jonson, too.” 
Gullio and Cornelius Webb, has beaten the collegers—an 
odious, sneering set. 

Looking at English literature generally in either camp, 
we do not find the Universities holding their own so badly, 
in poetry 

UNACADEMIC. 

Shakspere 

Ben Jonson Marlowe 

Chatterton Gray 

Pope Dryden 
Byron 
Coleridge 
Shelley 


ACADEMIC. 
Milton 


Burns 
Scott 
Keats 
but Shakspere is 
and he was not a 


It is a very level match on paper; 
certainly the W. G. of the game, 
University man. In our time we have 


UNACADEMIC. 
Mr. Browning Lord ‘Tennyson 
Mr. Alfred Austin Mr. Swinburne 
Mr. William Watson Mr. William Morris 
Etc., ete. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
Mr. Lewis Morris 
Mr. Bridges 


University team, since 1830, and all 
of ow 


ACADEMIC. 


For one, I back the 
are Oxford men but * 
In novel-writing and play-writing it is not so— 
ACADEMIC. 


the supreme head of song” 
days. 
UNACADEMIC, 

Dickens Thackeray 
And almost everybody. Mr. Anthony Hope 

Mr. Anstey 








moments when the most sagaciously conceited of us all 
has reason to fear that he is judging a poet or romancer 
donkeys in his triumphal 


the old enemies, men of letters with and men of 
letters 
amused to see this feud in full vigow 


1601, when * The 
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Here the Academics can make no fight of it, and it is 
dangerous to dispute about critics and criticism. 


education. One is 
about 1597- not by his works but by the 
These young Cambridge critics, these 


without a regular classical 


Pilgrimage to Parnassus” and * The Baechic procession. 
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CAPPED HOCKS, 
OVER-REACHES, 
BRUISES and CUTS, 
BROKEN KNEES, 
SORE SHOULDERS, 
SORE THROATS, 
SORE BACKS, &c., 
SPRAINS, CUTS, 
BRUISES IN DOGS, 
CRAMP IN BIRDS. 











REMARKS. 


“T think it very use- | 
ful.—Rut.anp, Master | 
of Belvoir Hounds.” 

“T consider it indis- 

msable in any stable, 

ut especially in the 

stable of a Master of 
Hounds.— Happixeton, 
Master of Berwickshire 
Hounds.” 

“T have much pleasure 
Y| in recommending your 
Royal Embrocation. I 





always keep a stock in 
my stables and kennels, 
My farm-bailiff has also 
found it of much value 
among my herd.—Wwm. 
J. Buckiey, Master of 
We, ky Carmarthenshire Fox- 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The will (dated Feb. 9, 1894) of Sir Edward John Dean 
Paul, Bart., J.P., of 7, St. George’s Place, Hyde Park, and 
Cambridge House, Twickenham, who died on Nov. 15 
was proved on Dec. 13 by Wilfrid Arthur Bevan, David 
Augustus Bevan, Major Thomas Young, and Francis 
Ilughes, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
umounting to £197,694. The testator bequeaths £20,000, 
upon trust, for his son Aubrey Henry Edward, for life, 
then for his children only if he shall so by will or codicil 
appoint, and if not to fall into his (testator’s) residuary 
£500 each to his daughters Harriet Mary Georgina 
Edith Maud Stacpoole, and Gladys Lisa Paul; 
an annuity of £300 to Emily Paul, the widow of his 
brother Francis; an annuity of £200 each to Captain 
Henry Vaughan Brooke and Adelaide Sophia MHargood 
Brooke; an annuity of £100 to Harry Dunand; an 
annuity of £75 to Richard Bird, butler to his late mother; 
gardener, butler, coachiman, 
servants. He appoints the 
ttlement of November 
Maud Mabel 
Atherton, and Gladys Lisa Paul, in equal shares; 
e states that his son Aubrey Henry Edward is pro- 
under the will of his pat« rnal grandmother. The 
residue of his property he leaves, upon trust, as to four 
twelfths, for his daughter Harriet Mary Georgina Pearce, 
three twelfths each for his daughters Edith Maud Stacpoole 
and Gladys Lisa Paul, and two twelfths for his daughter 
Mabel Lisa Atherton, for their respective lives, and then 
for their children, only if they shall so by will or codicil 
respectively appoint. In default of appointment by a 
daughter her share at her death is to go with the ultimate 
residue of testator’s estate. ‘Testator’s daughters Mrs. 
Vearce and Miss Gladys Lisa Paul are appointed residuary 
legatees. 

The will and codicil (both dated April 3, 1895) of Mr- 
Philip Henry Rathbone, of Greenbank Cottage, Wavertree, 
near Liverpool, who died on Noy. 22, were proved on 
Dec. 14 by Oswald Henry Rathbone and Herbert Reynolds 
Rathbone, the sons, and William Francis Moore, three of 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to £105,594. The testator bequeaths his oil - painting 
called ** The Shunamite Woman,” by Albert Moore, six 
oil-paintings by Italian masters, purchased at the sale of 
the late Mr. Graham's pictures, and a copy of Raphael's 
**Madonna and Child,” to his wife, Mrs. Jane Stringer 
Rathbone, for life, and then to the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
citizens of Liverpool, to be hung in the Walker Gallery ; 
all his other pictures, water-colour drawings, bronzes, 
curiosities, and articles of bijouterie and virtu, to 
his wife for life, and then to be sold, and the 
me gga to pass with his residuary estate; all his 
woks, plate, furniture, and effects to his wife, for 
life, and then to be divided between his then surviving 
children ; £200 and his wines and consumable stores to his 
wife; £1000 to Agnes Litton Johnson; and £500 each to 
Mary Steward and Alice Jane Briggs. He confirms the 


estate ; 


cutors 


other 


stac poole, 





almost entirely absent. 
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UNION 13 STRENGTH, 


and the union of the best Beef Extract with 
the Albumen and Fibrine (the entire nourishing 
constituents of Beef) produces Bovril, 
therefore, necessarily is infinitely more strengthen- 
ing and nourishing than ordinary Meat Extract 
or Home-Made Beef Tea, in which these flesh- 
forming and muscle- making properties 


This Albumen and Fibrine is obtained by 
a patented process, by which the lean of the 
finest Beef is, in a sense, mechanically digested 
or reduced to so fine a state of sub-division 
that it is at once assimilated by the system 
with the smallest possible expenditure of vital 
energy, and herein lies the superiority of 


BOVRIL. 


BOVRIL, LIMITED, Food Specialists, LONDON, E.C. 


Directors : 
Tue Ricut Hon. LORD PLAYFAIR, G.C.B., LL.D. 
Dr. FARQUHARSON, M.P., and others. 


settlement made on his marriage, and also a settlement 


made for his wife and children is in addition to the pro- 
vision made for them by the settlements and not in 
satisfaction thereof. The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves, upon trust, for all his children, the share 
of his daughter, Alice Jane Moore, to be paid to his son- 
in-law, William Francis Moore. Certain gifts to children 
are to be brought into account for the computation for the 
division. 

The will (dated Aug. 3, 1895), with a codicil (dated 
Aug. 22 following), of Mr. Cornell Henry Vison, J.P., 
head of the firm of James Fison and Sons, of Ford Place, 
Thetford, Norfolk, who died on Aug. 31, was proved on 
Dec. 11 by the Rev. Charles Frederick Fison and Walter 
Cornell TFison, the sons, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to £99,930. The testator leaves 
his wines, liquors, consumable stores, and a carriage and 
horse to his wife, Mrs. Eliza Fison; his residence, Ford 
lace, with the furniture and effects, to his wife, for life ; 
£1200 per annum to his wife during widowhood, and in 
the event of her marrying again, an annuity of £500; 
£150 per annum, to be increased to £250 oa the death of 
his wife, each to his daughters, for their respective lives ; 
on the death of each daughter, £4000, to be increased to 
£6500 on the death of his wife, upon trust for her children ; 
and legacies to a clerk and warehouseman of his firm, 
domestic servants, and servants employed in stables and 
garden. ‘The residue of his real and personal estate he 
gives to his said two sons in equal shares, 

The will (dated March 14, 1890), with four codicils 
(dated Aug. 20, 1890; Aug. 6, 1893; July 31, 1894; and 
June 12, 1894), of Mr. John Collins, of Bush Hill, 
Winchmore Hill, who died on Noy. 14, was proved on 
Dec. 14 by Charles James Lacy, George Richard Burness, 
and George John Braikenridge, the executors, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to £128,393. The 
testator bequeaths £1000 each to the Butchers’ Charitable 
Institution, Walham Green, the Royal Agricultural 
Benevolent Institution, and the Asylum for Idiots, 
Karlswood; £500 each to the Worshipful Company of 
Butchers in Bartholomew Close, the Royal Hospital for 
Incurables, Putney, and the City of London Truss Society, 
Finsbury Square; £50 to the Cottage Hospital, Enfield ; 
his residence, Bush Hill, with the furniture, horses and 
carriages, indoor and outdoor effects, to his late wife's 
niece, Mary Lydia Curtis; £60,000, upon trust, for the 
said Mary Lydia Curtis, and he directs his trustees, if 
he has not done so in his lifetime, to pay £11,000 to 
redeem certain mortgage bonds, and to settle the same 
upon her; and legacies to his own and his late wife’s 
relatives and others. As to the residue of his real and 
personal estate, he gives one moiety to the said Mary 
Lydia Curtis, and the other moiety to his nephew, 
John Venn. 

The will of Captain Frederick Eyre Lawrence, of the 
Rifle Brigade, who was recently killed while on special 
service in East Africa, has been proved, the net value of 
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his estate having been sworn at £77,267 6s. 7d. The 
testator bequeaths the income of his estate equally between 
his brother, Mr. George d’Aguilar Lawrence, his half- 
brother, Major-General Edward Thomas Henry Hutton, 
and his cousins, Mr. W. I’. Lawrence, M.P. for Liverpool, 
and the Rev. Canon Charles d’Aguilar Lawrence, Rector 
of Lowestoft, and the survivors and survivor of them. 
After the death of the survivor the capital is given, upon 
trusts, for the benefit of the Rifle Brigade. 

The will (dated July 26, 1887), with a codicil (dated 
Aug. 9, 1895), of Miss Mary Deacon, of 39, Eaton Square, 
who died on Aug. 30, was proved on Dec. 5 by John 
Deacon and William Samuel Deacon, the brothers and 
surviving executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £48,603. The testatiix bequeaths £500 each 
to the Society for Promoting Female Education in the 
Kast, and the School of Discipline for Girls, 2, Queen’s 
Road West, Chelsea; £250 each to the Church Missionary 
Society and the Church Pastoral Aid Society; £200 
each to the Mildmay Conference Hall, and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, Belgravian Institute ; 
her share in the leasehold residence 39, Eaton 
Square, to her sisters Sophia Deacon and _ Ellen 
Bassano Deacon, while unmarried, and on the death 
or marriage of the survivor, to go with her residuary 
estate ; her furniture and effects to her said sisters, jointly 
while unmarried, and to the survivor absolutely ; such sum 
as, when invested, will produce an income of £450 per 
annum to be paid to her said sisters while unmarried, and 
on the death or marriage of the survivor of them the 
capital sum is to be divided between all her brothers and 
sisters (including Sophia and Ellen Bassano) as shall 
survive her and the children of such as shall be then dead ; 
and many legacies to godchildren, sisters, nephews, nieces, 
and others. The residue of her estate she gives to her 
brothers and sisters who shall survive her, and the children 
of such as shall be then dead. 

The will (dated Nov. 17, 1890) of Mr.William Vokins, 
of 14 and 16, Great Portland Street, dealer in works of 
art, and of 1, Porchester Terrace, Bayswater, who died on 
Oct. 28, was proved on Dec. 12 by James Theodore 
Vokins, the son and sole executor, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to £44,044. The testator 
bequeaths his pictures, drawings, and engravings (with 
two or three exceptions), and his plate and plated articles 
to his son, James Theodore Vokins, and his daughter, 
Elizabeth Crawley Vokins; his jewellery, furniture, and 
other effects to his said daughter; £8000, upon trust, for 
his said daughter for life, and then for her children in 
equal shares, an annuity of £100 to his sister, Caroline 
Adams; and a few other legacies. ‘The residue of his 
real and personal estate he gives to his said son. 

The will (dated Noy. 10, 1892), with two codicils (dated 
March 6, 1894, and July 2, 1895), of Miss Anna Jane 
Perceval, of 21, Lowndes Street, who died on Oct. 23, was 
proved on Dec. 6 by Sir Horace George Walpole, K.C.B., 
and Reginald Macleod, C.B., two of the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to £28,221. The 
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Ask all Tobacco Sellers, Stores, &c.,. and take no other. 
THE GENUINE BEARS THE TRADE MARK, 


“NOTTINGHAM CASTLE,” 


ON 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES. 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes containing 24, 50, and 100. 


‘Sold only in I=ounce Packets, and 2, 4, and 


I~-Ib. Tins, which keep the 


Tobacco in Fine Smoking Condition. 


X Ny 
wel! 
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EVERY PACKET AND TIN. 
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to remember during Epidemics. 


1— Observe extra care in diet. 
2.—Do not incur undue fatigue. 
3.—Take frequent baths with Lifebuoy Royal Disinfectant Soap. 


4.—Have all the soiled linen washed as speedily as possible 
with Lifebuoy Royal Disinfectant Soap. 


5.—Insist on the free use in every part of the house of 


LIFEBUOY “SOAP” 


| GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE AND FREE 
FROM ANY INJURIOUS CHEMICALS. 
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; CLARKE'S 
PYRAMID” NURSERY LAMP 
_o. FOOD WARMERS, 
O) 





or, - From Mrs. PHIBBS, 
“sencuns \ “Te. Ardfert Abbey, Ardfert, Ireland, 

ei ie il ‘ Oct. 15, 1895. 
Apa I find your “PYRAMID” FOOD WARMER 
Wilt y ri most invaluable. I keep it going night and day. 
al I have been ill for fifteen years, but am now 
recovering my health by taking a little warm 

food every hour and a half. 
S. E. PHIBBS. 


Clarke’s Pyramid and Fairy Light Co., Ltd., 
London, N.W. 


CLARKE’S “ PYRAMID” NURSERY LAMP 
FOOD WARMERS. 
] Y THEIR CONSTRUCTION—the glass chimney 
conducting and concentrating heat to the bottom 
of the water vessel—they give a larger amount of light 
and heat than can be obtained in any other lamp of 
the same class. All are fitted with 








THE MANUFACTURING 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 


Show-Rooms : 112, REGENT ST., LONDON W. 


beg to announce that they have greatly extended 


Silver, 


their Watch Department, and are now placing 
before the Public an exceptionally fine assort- 
ment of high-class Gold and Silver Watches at 
prices 25 per cent. below those usually charged 
by other houses for similar goods. 

The Department is under the charge of a 
thoroughly competent, practical man, who will at 
all times be happy to give advice and assistance 

£17. in the selection or repairing of Watches. 

Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. Selections 


GENTLEMAN’S GOLD ENGLISH 
KEYLESS WATCH. forwarded on approval. 











CLARKE’S NEW REGISTERED PANNIKIN. 


. an == By this invention any liquid food can be poured out ! 

a = a SS AA = or drunk without scum or grease passing through the | 
SS SS SS spout, and it prevents spilling when poured into a 

Prices, 2/6, 3/6, 5/-, and 6/- each. —feeding-bottle—so unavoidable with all other Pannikins. 


CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS 


The Burglar’s Horror. CLARKES 
Clarke’s “ Pyramid” Lights supply a want 

Long felt on sea and land; pieEN T ASA FEY 
They warm your food, give pleasant light, P Y 


And always are at hand. NIGHT A LIGHT 


a 


Are the best in the world, and the only suitable ones for | PATENT | 





burning in the above, and for lighting passages, lobbies, &c. 
To Burn 9 Hours, 8 Lights in Box, @jd. per Box. 
To Burn 6 Hours, 12 Lights in Box, 9d. per Box. 


N.B.—Ne Paraffin or other dangerous materisl used in the manufacture ofany of 
Clarke's Lights. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


CLARKE'S “ Pyramid” and “Fairy ” Light Co., Ltd., Cricklewood, 
London, N.W., where all Letters should be addressed. 


_— Highest aun at Chieago'95 
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“<7 ,anofing” 
Prepared from the purified fat of - 


ambs wool is similar to the fat of t 
skin & hair. It is their natural nutrient. 


Toifet [anofing 


6's I/: A soothing emollient for 
health and beauty of the skin. Fer 
the complexion. Prevents wrinkles 
sunburn and chapping. 


OO’: : a 
i (No caustic free alkali) 6° X 1/- 


rn Phy qi Renders the most Sensitive skins, 
y, . BZ ‘healthy clear and elastic . 


/ id y “é 4 ” 
RE Lenoline Pomgic 

Nourishes, invigorates and 
beautifies the fair, Prevents dandruff by its deansing properties. 
M ALL CHEMISTS. 


RO 
‘Wholesale Depot 67 Holborn Viaduct, London. 
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testatrix bequeaths the portrait of her grandfather, the 
Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, by Joseph, R.A., to 
the National Portrait Gallery; £8000, upon trust, for her 
nephew, Alexander Perceval Matheson, his wife, and 
children ; £2000 each to her cousins, Frank Armitage and 
Dudley Perceval ; £2000 each to her grandnieces, Margaret 
Anna Matheson and Ethel Ivy Matheson; and many other 
legacies. The residue of her real and personal estate she 
leaves to her nieces, Anna Elizabeth Matheson and Hylda 
Matheson, in equal shares. . 

The will of George Augustus, Viscount Parker, of 
22, Down Street, who died on Sept. 25, was proved on 
Dec. 12 by Caroline Agnes, Viscountess Parker, the widow 
and sule executrix, the value of the personal estate amount- 
ing to £1165. 


The North German Lloyd steamer Spree went ashore in 


THE 





ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


PLAYHOUSES. 


BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 


THE 


The serious question to be settled next year is whether 
the patient playgoer may not be treated to a halfpenny- 
worth of romance in exchange for a solid pennyworth 
of realism. In a word, is there in the air a hovering 
protest against the plays which are supposed to tell us 
all about human nature, but when prove that 
the authors of them know uncommonly little of human 
nature at all? Remember, and this cannot be gainsaid, 
these amateurish efforts at ethical studies have not been 
condemned alone by faddists, a prejudiced people, or 
old playgoers compared with new: they have received their 
quietus from that best of all juries—the British public. 
They are all dead or dying. But how about the reaction ? 
Is it folly or fancy to believe it is at our very doors? I will 
give you quotations from speeches of three men of eminence 


seen 


NEWS 
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plots and in the variety of the costly and elaborate 
toilettes with which a Second Mrs. Tanqueray or a 
tebellious Susan fulfils the agitated phases of her destiny. 
The mark of the drama’s highest range is when it attracts 
to itself the highest poetry and the most faultless 
; and one main function of the stage at its best 
is faithfully to interpret these. Do you believe that the 
divinely melodious and supremely perfect passages of our 
English tongue with which the pages cf Shakspere are 
filled were written with any thought of the scene-shifter 
or the property-man ? Was it not better that Garrick 
should play Macbeth in a full-bottomed wig and lace 
ruffles—omitting nothing noble from the text—than to 
have Shakspere as nowadays, cut down like a J’arlia- 
mentary report or the libretto of a comic opera, to give 
time for displays of upholstery and the flashes of the lime- 
light? I beg you to forgive my passing sigh for the old 
and noble alliance between the poet and the actor, which 





rose 5 


the Solent last week, and all attempts to tow her off 
Warden Ledge for days proved unavailing, though 
six tugs were employed. The Spree was travelling at the 
rate of twelve knots an hour when she struck. ‘The first 
and second-class passe rs were taken in detachments 
to Southampton by special steamer. 


INFLUENZA. 
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Some 
English stage occupies the 
as well as practical men, 
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Dr. A. B. GRIFFITHS, F.R.S., F.C.S., ete., the ceiebrated Bacteriologist, after 


exhaustive trials, certified on Aug. 24, 1895, as follows: 


a KREAT HALVIVA is THE BEST REMEDY for 


INFLUENZA, as it undoubtedly 
destroys the poisonous ptomaine which is produced in the 
system during an attack of the Disease.” 


KREAT HALVIVA is largely prescribed by leading Medical Authorities, 


9s. 9d. a Bottle of all Chemists, or in dispensing quantities. Wholesale Depot, 
HALVIVA COMPANY, Ltd., 4, Temple Chambers, London. 
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Jeptonized (ocoa 
- . * 
- EXCELLENT 


OF GREAT VALUE and 
(PATENT). 


LANCET JUNE 15.1889. 
IN TINS 2/6 
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THE 


SURGICAL AID SOCIETY 


Cuier Orrice: SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
President: THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 
The SURGICAL AID SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Crutches, Artificial Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &c., and 
every other description of mechanical support to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 
WATER BEDS AND INVALID CHAIRS AND COUCHES AKE LENT TO THE AFFLICTED 
UPON THE RECOMMENDATION OF SUBSCRIBERS, 
20,046 Appliances Given in 1895. 

Annual Subscription of 10s. 6d., or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas, entitles to Two Recommendations per Annum 

the number of Letters increasing in proportion to amount of contribution. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS gnd DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully received by the Bankers, 


Messrs. Barclay and Co., Lombard Street; or by the Secretary, at the Office of the Society. 
RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


ALL HEADACHES INSTANTLY CURED 











OR MONEY REFUNDED. 
LEGAL GUARANTEE. 
successful American Remedy, is an effervescent 
powder, taken in water. If three doses do not 
cure any headache, no matter how caused, send 
the bottle to us, saying where obtained, AND WE 
PRICE. Trial bottle, post free, 6d. Larger sizes, 
ls. and 2s. Sold by many Chemists, or obtained 
to order by almost all. 
EMERSON DRUG COMPANY, Ltd., 
Insist on Full Name— 
EMERSON’S BROMO-S 








BEST. 


“THE QUEEN" 
Feels no hesitation in recommending its use.— 
Dec. 22, 1883. 
Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
Oilmen, &e. 








to show that this revival of romance and poetry 
are told, have done so little good for the well-being of the 


Listen to Sir 


‘* IT take my share of pleasure : 
splendour of your mise-en-scéne; 


THE OLDEST AND) 








p EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER, the most 
o 
WILL AT ONCE REFUND THE 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
POLISH. 


Mascractony VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 





seems to-day somewhat disowned and undervalued.” 

Listen to Henry Arthur Jones, a poetical, thoughtful, 
and practical playwright. He remarked that ‘‘ in so far as 
the recent dramatic movement has been a hunger on the 


which, we 


minds of brilliant scholars 
Edwin Arnold: 
ind surprise in the frequent 
in the audacity of your 








<a Maintains its pre-eminent position as the» D9 Oe ce 
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ASTHMA from this moment. 
Awarded one hundred thou- 
sand franes. Gold and Silver 
Medals. and admitted tu be 
unrivalled. 

Particulars gratis and post free from 
DR. CLERY, MARSEILLES, FRANCE 


N° MORE 
N°? MORE ASTHMA 
- 


Chronometer balance, £5 5s. , from | 
£10 108. Chime Clocks in great variety. 
Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks, with prices, sent free. 


GREGORY « Co's 
FURNITURE 


MANUFACTURED AT THEIR OWN WORKS 
Combines the high finish and sound workmanship of the 
CHIPPENDALE and SHERATON PERIODS, with the ARTISTIC 
FORMS suitable to modern requirements, at moderate prices. 
Their stock, in great part displayed in fitted rooms, with 
appropriate decorations and accessories, will be found one of 
the most artistic in London. Founded 1823. 


Highest Awards at Chicago Exhibition for “ Excellent Cabinet Work, Good Workman- 
ship, Fine Finish, and for Marqueterie.” 


12, 214, & 216, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





eal mia ol OF ¥ Is the BEST REMEDY ever 
B 3 E TERA nal discovered. It acts like magic in 
Sy = \ he S We Se relieving all pain and throbbing, 
>; $ “4a and soon cures the most obstin- 
ee ate Corns and Bunions. It is 

especially useful for reducing 


=-WORLD 
FAMED 


— Enlarged Great-Toe Joints. 
AY AY Xy THOUSANDS HAVE “ Angel Hotel, Abergavenny, Jan. 20, 1895. 
o - BEEN CURED, some R EA D “ Sir,—I applied your Corn Plaster to two corns 
WRENS of whom had suffered for under the foot, and they both came out. I can now 
A | LOT UF i" fifty years without being able walk quite comfortably, although I had suffered for 
BISSEAAMLSAS to get relief from any other TH is years, and had tried nearly every advertised remedy 
Para > remedy. without relief.— Yours obediently, G. Francomse.” 
SMES A trial of a Box earnestly solicited, as immediate relief is sure. 1 
Boxes, 1s. 1}d., of all Chemists, or sent Post Free for Fourteen Stamps, from the Proprietors, 
M. BEETHAM AND SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 
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pHoMas OETZMANN and CO.’S PIANOS. 
Thomas Oetzmann and Co. desire it to be most distinctly 
understood that they #re Pianoforte Manufacturers only, and that 


the ir only address is 
27, BAI BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street. 
YIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per MONTH. 
Tunings free. Pasig hire charged if purchased in six months. 


The cheapest house for hiring really good cm by all the bes 
makers is THOMAS OLTZMANN and CO.’S, 27, Baker Street, W. 
OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street, W. 

PIANOS, 15s. per MONTH, on Thomas 
Oetzmann and Co.'s easy One, 'I'wo, or ‘Three Years’ 
Carriage free. Tunings free. Cheapes se in London for Sale, 


House 
Hire, or Three Years’ System is THOMAS OETZMANN and Co.'s. 
27, Baker Street, Portman Square, W. 


(00D SOUND SECOND-HAND PIANOS. 
Returned from Hire. Far superior to badly constructed 
low-priced new ones. GREAT sale. Grands and Cottages. 


Broadwood’s, Collurd’s, Erard’s, and other makers. From £10 
to £100. Send for Descriptive Catalogues. All Pianos packed 


free and sent to any part 
, 27, Baker Street, London, W. 





System. 





_ THOMAS OE ('ZMANN and CO. 
PURCHASERS who can pay Cash will find 


that the Cheapest House in the Kingdom for new Grand and 
Cottage Pianos by Broadwood, Collard, rard, Oetzmann, Steinway, 
Bechstein, and other makers r repute is THOMAS OETZMANN 
and CO.’S, 27, Baker Street. London, W., where the merits of the 
Pianos by ‘the res pective wae can_be ig Std side. an \ 3 
packed free and forwarded. Only address, 27, Baker Street, 


OHN BROAD WOOD SONS’ 
For SALE, YEARS’ SYSTEM. 








and 
PIANOFORTES 
HIRE, or on the THREE 
Pianos exchanged. 
New and Second -hand Pianofortes. 
JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS 
Great | P ulteney Street (near Piccadilly Circus), London, W. 


PRIN SMEAD ] PIANOS. 

The Horizontal Grand Pianofortes 
Brinsmead complete metal frame, cast in one piece, 
aon in strength and durability, and artistic 
design 


Style 35. contain the 
hich is unsur- 
construction and 


dy 
for the 


Every Brinsmead Grand Pianoforte is fitted with the 
** perfect check repeater ’’ action, which provides a leverage 
finger of the performer theoretically and pre act tically perfect. 
BRINSMEAD PIAN 

Manufactured by JOHN BRINSME AD” aos SONS ONLY 

Pianoforte Makers to T.R.H. the Prince and iggy of Wales, 
18, 20, and 22, Wigmore Street, London, W. 
Lists Free. 
1D’ 'ALMAINE’S SALE OF PIANOS, 
ORGANS, &., RETURNED FROM HIRE. 

Ten years’ warranty. easy terms, approval, carriage free, 
Cottages 7 

Class 0, 14 guineas. tguineas. | Class6, 35 guineas. 

Class 1, 17 guineas. of a mene Class 7, 40 guineas, 

Class 2, 20 guineas. | C lass? #0 guineas. | Clase 9, 50 guineas, 
American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 4) guineas 
upwards. Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one of a higher class be taken. Ilus- 
trations and particnlars post free.— ‘I’. D'ALMAINI 
(Est. 110 Years), 91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. Open till 7; 
Saturdays, 3. 


ever AND INDIA FROM VENICE. 


ORIENTAL COMPANY, 
will run Steamers regularly 


4 om 

The PENINSULAR AND 
Contract with the Government 0 f Italy, 
from VENICE to EGYPT (Port Said). and in connection with this 
service Steamers will also run through from VENICE to BOMBAY 
at stated intervals without transhipment of passengers or cargo. 
As the Railway Services between London and Venice are convenient, 
this new line will afford an excellent Op portunity of reac hing either 
Bayt, or Bombay 
PENINSU cme ‘AND ORIEN TA AL STEAM N AVIGATION CO., 

122, Leadenhall Str » London, E.¢ 


duke O. MAIL-STEAMERS 
FROM LONDON TO 


MALTA, BRIN- 
and MADRAS, 


PrP. 

* 

BOMBAY, ALTAR, 
bi i T, ADEN, 
via OM Re y Every Week. 

STRAITS, CE nd JAPAN 

AS, COLOMBO, 
7 L, 


ZEALAND, Every 


TAS- Portalgnt. 


“ave 


. LS 
VENICE and BRINDISI to EGY!’ and 


the KAS'l os Three’ Weeks. 
398 Leadenhall 


.EA LT O IU RS Ss 
and ATHENS, 

Perowne 
Dr. 


Lectures and 


21, FEB. 21 
EA DSLEIGN 


» MARCH 30. 
GARDENS, 


INDIES 


(West End), London. 


Cockspur 


Che eap Return Ticket 
ced Particulars App Ny at the Company's Otices, 
St et, | id 25, Cockspur Street. La mide m8. 
T HIRT Y - GUIN 
TO 
PALESTINE, EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
On the Steam-ship ST. SUNNIVA, accompanied by Mr 
by Dean it ARRAR, Professor SAYCE, 
CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE. 
Fare includes Return ‘Ticket to Marseilles, vid Calais, and Thirty 
Days’ Cruise. 
Dates of Departure: DEC. 20, JAN. 
Particulars from SECR Y A Any, 5, 
NDON, N. 
W INTER IN THE WEST 
SPECIAL TOURS. 
65 days for £65 by magnificent vessels of the 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
For partic ulars apply 
18, Moorgate Street, or 29, Cockspur Street 
’ 
ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING CRUISES 
By the “pay LUSITANIA, 3877 tons’ register, and 
GARO tbe E, 3876 tons’ register, from London, as under— 
VEST INDIA ISLANDS omg BERMUDA 
The LUSITANIA will ave London Jan. 15 for a Two Months’ 
Cruise, visiting BY ERIFFE, B ‘ARBADOS, ceieioce 
GRENAD A, S&T. INCENT, 8ST. LUCIA MARTINIQUE, 
DOMINICA, SAMTATE A, BERMUDA, and MADEIRA, pra a bed 
at P lymouth March 16 and London March 17. 
or MORDUD, SICILY E, and EGYPT. 
Leaving Fet 4% April 7. 
For SUUTH OF SPAIN, 1, CON Ans NOVLE, &c 
Leaving Rs, 31; returning 
Fee Cite, NI CORFU, ALGE 
ter ApH il 2 eorne = 
String Band, Electris Light, Electric Bells, Hot and Cold Baths. 
High Class Cuisine. ¥ Sead 
*. Green & Co. ead Offices, 
Managers ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and Co. Fenchurch Avenue. 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch 
London, E.C.; or to the West End Branch Office, 16, 
Street, 5.W. 
WILERE TO WINTER. 
BtA RRITZ. GRAND IOTEL. 
Lift at every floor. Electric light throughout. Charmingly 
situated facing the ocean. The climate is as mild and delightful as 
that of Nice and Italy. This splendid establishment, facing the sen 
and baths, the finest situation in the town, close to golf and lawn- 
tennis, is famed for its great comfort, excellent cooking. and 
moderate charges, surpassing all other hotels in the district ; is 
frequented by the élite. and is the rendezvous of the English colony. 
During the winter season the terms are from 10 f. per day. according 
to floors occupied. All private rooms are carpete¢ Gres.t improve- 
ments have been introduced in the Grand Hotel, with a view to 
satisfying all the comforts which travellers may desire. Caloriféres 
have been fixed up to heat the entire house. A special omnibus 
meets travellers for the Grand Hotel at the arrival of the train. 
Address, Mr. MoNTENAT, Grand Hotel, Biarritz. 
NEW STORY worn E. NORRIS. 
CF 
THe CORNHIL L MAGAZINE 
For JANUARY 
Contains the Openirg ¢ ge of a new SERIAL STORY by 
Ww. RRIS, entitled 
CLARISSA FURIOSA; 

and the fi Mowing contributions: BURMA—IN se i AND OF 
CLARET —RETURNIN 4 VE T—T Vt =NING 
OF LUNDON—and CLEG " ItY: His 
Progress and Adventures, . 8. R. CROCKETT, j-- Re of “The 
Raiders,”’ “ The Stickit Minister,”’ &c., Adventures 44-48, 


t all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’. Price Sixpence. 


15, Waterloo Place. 


OFFICE 


Surru, Evper, and Co., 


. r . 

YULLETON’S HERALDIC 

/ (Kstablished half a century).—Searches and Authentic 

Iuformation respecting Family Arms and ledigrees. Crest and 

Motto in heraldic easetee, 70. ES took-plates engraved in Modern 
and Medieval te HeraldicSeal Eng 

UMINATE D ADDRESSES 

Pr vediuecaela free.—25.C ranbour is 


\RESTED STATIONERY.— CULLETON’S 
GUINEA BOX.— Best quality Paper and Square Court 
Envelopes, all stamped in colour with Crest, or with Monogram, 
or Address. No charge for engraving steel die. Signet rin 
18 = 42s. Card plate and 50 best visiting-cards, 2s. of 
ladies’ , 3s. Wedding and invitation cards. Specimens iret. 


T. CULLETON, ? 5, Cranbourn Street, London, W. 


PAYLor’s CIMOLITE the 
POWDER. Prepared 


thorough|y harmless SKIN by an 
experienced Chemist, and constantly prescribed by the most 
eminent Skin posters. Post free. Sent for 14 or 36 penny stamps. 
MOST INVALUABLE 

J. TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 


London: 





ondon , W.c. 


és only 





and CO, | 


| 
under 


Avenue, | 
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TO THE CONTINENT. 


via QUEENBORO’- FLUSHING. 


ROYAL DUTCH MAIL. 
GREAT SAVING IN TIME. GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN SERVICE. 
The magnificent new 21-Kwor PappLe-Steamers, built by the Fairfield Co., of Glasgow, are now running in this Service. 
BERLIN—LONDON in 20 Hours Arrival Berlin, 8.28 p.m. 
LONDON—DRESDEN in 28 Hours Arrival Dresden, 12.31 a.m. 
Etc. ZEELAND STEAM-SHIP COMPANY, Flushing. 





Cures Influenza, 

Chilblains, Cuts, 

Burns, Neuralgia, 
Ke. 


Allays all Skin 
Irritation. 
Those Who Know 
it, use it. 


Wy, 
Wi 


SSS 


Lhe Brownies are after jt! 


HOMOCEA is sold by all Chemists at 1/11, and 2/9 per box, or free by post for 1/3. and 3/- from 
TEE HOMOCEA co., LTD., 22, ‘SZamiliton ‘Square, Birkenhead. 


Sir JOHN BENNETT, Lt. 


WATCH & CLOCK MANUFACTURERS, 


—In return for £10 NOTE, 


£10. free and safe per post, a LADY'S GOLD 


KEYLESS WATCH, perfect for time, beauty, and work- 
manship, with keyless action, air, damp, and dust tight, 


SILVER WATCHES, from £2. 
GOLD WATCHES, from £5. 


Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
£5, —SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH 
Keyless Lever, jewelled, reneraate er balance, crystal glass. 


LEVER WATCH. A fine j-plate English 
— CHEAPE at WATC HE EVER PRODUCED. Air,damp,and 


—A STANDARD GOLD KEY- 
LESS {-PLATE HALF-CHRONOMETER 
accurately timed for all climates. Jewelled in 
thirteen actions. In massive 18-carat case, with Monogram 
richly emblazoned. Free and safe per post. 
Sir JOHN BENNETT (Ltd.), 6, Cheapside, 


£20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. 


Arms and Inscription emblazoned to order. 


£25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. a — eee 
In oak or m ahogany. With bracket and Shield, Three 


GOLD CHAINS ond JEWEL 
Guineas extra. Estimates for Turret Clocks. JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Sir JOHN BEMNETT (Ltd.), 65, Cheapside, London. 


£25, 


WATCH, 


London, 








| 
| 





~ ’ ~~ A + 
MORE MEDICINE, PURGING, 
EXPENSE for INVALIDS and CHILDREN. 
PERFECT DIGESTION, NERVOUS ENERGY, 
SOUND SLEEP. and the BEAUTY of HEALTH 
RESTORED by 
DU BARRY'S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 
which cures all disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, 
the Blood, the Nerves, Langs, Liver, Kidneys, Brain, 
Voice, and Hreath—such as Constipation, Dyspepett, 
Indigestion, Consumption, Diarrhos, ye y. 
Influenza, Grippe, Acidity, Heartburn, Phiegr 
Flatulency, Feverish  Sreath, Nervous, Bilivus, 
Pulmonary, Glandular, Kidney and Liver Complaints, 
Debility, Cough, Asthma, Scarlet, Gastric, Enteric, 
Typhoid, Yellow, and Bilious Fevers, Spasme, 
Impurities and Poverty of the Blood, Ague, Kheum- 
atism, Gout, Nausea, and Conaeng afier Fating, 
during Pregnancy, and at Se Eruptions, Sleepless- 
ness, Dizziness, Noises in the “Vead and in the Ears, 
Atrop shy, Wasting in Adults and Children. Forty- -nine 
years’ invariable success with old and young, even in 
the most ho peiew oon; 100,000 annual cures, includ- 
ing those v er hd the late Emperur Nicholas of 
Rursia, Mr. H. M. "Stanton, the African Eaporer, the 
Marchioness a Bréhan, Lord stuart de Decies, 


BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 


FOOD for Invalid Adults and Delicate Children. 

SA VES FIFTY TIMES COST 

‘ MEDICINE, and 

[s FOUR TIMES MORE NOURISHING and 
SUSTAINING, even to an adult, than the best meat, 

and 


DULTS, as well as Infants and Children 
LIVE and THRIVE on it better, and at less expenre, 
than on ordinary diet; even toa hard-working man it 
is more sustaining to muocle and brain than meat. 


RESTORING the MUCOUS MEMBRANES 


throughout the system. 


(5 00P APPETITE, Perfect Digestion, Sound 


Breath 
N EW 


V ITAL 
Cheerfulness of Mind, 


kK* TRACTS from 100,000 annual cures 
cases Which had resisted all other treatment 
| ) R. 


or 


N? 


D®° 


its in 


Sound Lungs and Nerves, 


Sound Sleep 


Muscles, 


BLOOD, 


Functional Regularity, 


ENERGY, Hard and 


of 


oe Ale aa i ‘ 
A. B. GRIFFITHS, 

Bacteriological Expert, certifie 

have frequently examined DU 
LENTA ARABICA FOOD, and have alway 
of uniform composition; it is rich in ph 
nitrogenous matter (caseine, &c.), and salts of tash 
the chief constituents of the brain, nerves, bone, Liood, 
and muscle; consequently Du Barry's Food coutains 
all the vital ingredients for the repair of nerves, 
muscles, digestive system, &c.; and the ingredients of 
this food are in such # form that they are readily 
absorbed by the most delicate persons. For disorders 
of the stomach, blood, nerves, brain, &c., Revalenta 
Arabica has no equal ; in fact it is the best preparation 
of its kind I have ever examined. 1 can conscientiously 
recommend it to medical men and others as a perfect 
food for invalids wey c a ne. 


BARRY 'S REVA- 
found it 
shates, 


pine A. B. Guirrirns 
“12, Knowle Re ad, Pixten, London, July 12, 1804." 


E YEARS’ CONSTIPATION.—“ It has 
cured me of nine years’ constipation, declared beyond 
cure by the best physicians, and given me_ new life 
health, and neppeness —A. SPAvano, Merchant, 
Alexandria, Egypt. 


PT ERRIBL JE SUFFERINGS.—‘‘ DU BARRY’S 
FUOD has perfectly cured many years’ fearful pains in 
the stomach and intestines, and consequent sheopie: omK 

ness, with constant nervous irritability, for which my 
yin has submitted in vain to medical treatment.— 
. Movano, Cadiz.” 


K IDNEY DISEASE.—‘‘It has cured me of 
i disease, from which I had suffered fearfully 
for many years, aud which had resisted the most care- 
ful medicul treatment, and now. at the age of ninety- 
three, I am pe rfectly free from disease.—Curé Leroy, 
Orvaux, France, 


1 WON ROG rics 
QLEEPLESSNESS. —DU BARRY’S FOOD has 
\ cured my daughter, who had suffered fearfully 

for two years from general debility, nervous irrit- 
ability, sleeplessness, and total exhaustion, and given 
her health, sleep, and strength, with hard muscle and 
cheerfulness.—H. pe Mowriovis, Paris. 


T° PHOID and DYSENTERY. 

Jor. W. WALLACE ELMSLIE, Surgeon inthe P. and 0. 
», and late Surgeon in the Imperial Ottoman 
y. writes to the Lancet” from the Hdpiial 
Militaire Turc, Sofia, Bulgaria (during the late Russo 
Turkish War)—‘I find DU BARRY'S FOOD is in- 
valuable out here, and in cases of dysentery, typhoid, 
and ague it is worth ite weight in gold. I strongly 
advise no English surgeons OF officers to go into the 

‘Turkish camp without it,” 


ATONIC DYSPEPSIA and DEBILITY, 
after enteric fever, I have prescribed DU BARKY'S 
FOOD with marked success when everything else was 
rejected.—T. H. Morais, M.B. and C.M., Tylors Town, 
near Pontypridd. 


, ’ Tal PYuULPrDe ‘TT ’ 

1 PHUS and BILIOUS FEVERS CURED 
by DU BARRY'sS KEY ALENTA ARABICA. Dr. 
Klingestein writes—-"* It has secured my full confide: ner, 
i had ordered it in cases in which, it is not saying too 
much, it has worked wonders—viz., in typhus and 
bilious fevers, to which formerly nearly ail patients 
succumbed. immediately on receipt of the Re valeuta 
I saved three lives with it, and since then have foune 
it invariably successful, the most fearful aymaptome 
yielding to it within twenty-four hours, and th 
valesceut regained perfect health rapidly. Ic 
this Fuod of inestimable value, and aut 
publishing my appreciation of its merits.—H. K113 
stein, M.D., Berlin, State of New York, Oct. ‘y.” 


[DYSPEPSIA—DU_ BARRY'S FOOD 

d and TONIC BISCUITS.—* A dangerous illness having 
left my digestive organs too wenk to assimilate ordinary 
food of any kind sufficient to keep me alive, I owe my 
preservation to Du Barry's Revalenta Food and Bir- 
cuits, on which I subsisted for months, recovering a 
healthy action of the stomach, and strength and muscle, 
to the astonishment of myself, my medical adviser, and 
friends.—Epwarp Woop, West Bank, Bolton, June 14, 
1883. 


NB 


[* 


STHMA.—DU BARRY’S FOOD has Cured 
me of thirty-six years’ asthma, which ote 1 
get up four or five times every night to 
chest from a pressure which threatened sufloc ration.— 
lev. 8. Bor.er, Ecrainville, France. 


EURALGIA.— DU BARRY’S FOOD is 
a remedy which I could almost call divine. It has 
perfectly cured our dear sister Julia, who hae been 
suffering for the last four years with neuralgia in the 
head, which caused her cruel agony, and left her 
almost without rest.—Rev. J. Monasster, Valgorge 
France. 


NFANTS’ PROSPERITY AND SLEEP. 

rer since I fed my baby on DU BARKY'S REVA- 

INTA FOOD he develops wonderfully, being as 

g as a child of twice his age. He sleeps soundly 

all night from eight p.m. to eight a.m., without once 

waking, and he never cries during the day.—Rose 
Bexza.ey, 39, Viner Street, York. 


-DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 
AR ABICA suitab ly ag ked for wh climates. i 
at 2s. Ib. 2 Ib., 68.; 5 Ib., 
wy ‘oben "od. oo meal. 
carriage free iu the United Kingdom. Also 


BARRY’S TONIC REVALEN 


BISCUITS ensure sleep and nervous energy to - 
most restless and enfeebled. In Tins, 1 Ib., Se. 64 
2 Ib., 6s. DU BARRY and CO. (Limited), 77, Regent 
Street, London, W.; 14, Rue de Castiglione, Paris; 
and Dépét in Melbourne and Wellington, Felton, 
Grimwade; Christchurch and Dunedin, Kempthorne, 
Prosser; Brisbane: Elliott Bros. ; Adelaide: Faulding ; 
Badulla: Walker and Greig; Sydney : Elliott; Seoul, 
Pitt Street; also of Gibbs, Kright, and Co., in Mel- 
bourne, Sydney, Papspane and Dunedin; in Calcutta 
Smith, Stanistead, R. Scott Thompson and Co., Govern- 
ment Place; Rate José Januario de Souza, 
Treacher and Co., D. P. Cama and Co. 
and Co.; Goa Fracis. Times, and Co., 
one Sen; Colombo: Maitland and Co.; Yokoham: 
Cocking and Co.; New York: Park and Tilford. 917, 
Broadway; Halifax, N.S.: Avery Brown ; Montreal : 
den, Evans, and Co.; Barbadoes Innis; 
; Malta: Dr. Grec; Brussels: E. 
Rue Kouppe; Amsterdam: Hause- 
nd insite: Milan Paganint y, Villans; 
Barcelona: Vidal y Ribas: Onorte: James Camels and 
Co, ; and all Grocers and Chemists ia ¢ + part of 
thé world 


N 


pric ES. 


pe 
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rapid reprobation ; and in so far as it had been a protest and earnest actor-managers. They all vote in favour of a Iloity toity! Neither town nor country will have any- 
against puerility and a demand that the English play- measure of poetry and romance. ‘ thing more to do with “ trick” plays. What is the 
wright should be allowed to deal in a large way with large Let us hear, then, the other side. I take up a very ‘*Comedy of Errors” but a trick play? Were Plautus 
issues, it was likely to be successful and to'live.” able little paper called the Stage, which is supposed to and Shakspere all wrong in their art of amusing the 

Listen to Mr. George Alexander, in one sense e most work in the interests of the actor and actress, and people? Is As You Like It” a trick play? If not 
potent voice of all, since he it was who started the find it upholding the very plays which the public has what is it, for Rosalind plays a good trick on 
“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” Mr. systematically condemned nay, more, is inclined to Orlando? Are all the comedies of Scribe trick plays ? 
Shakspere, our Scribe, and our If not what may they be’ Are we to have no moro 
id both in drama and literature towards the Sardou! Lor what else does this mean : ‘‘ Even assuming ‘‘Seraps of Paper” or ‘ Diplomacies” because our 
He was quite modern drama to be too ‘advanced,’ what are playgoers dramatists are to have ‘‘a wider and saner  pur- 
view of life’? Surely this is a mistake! ‘‘ Insaner’ 
So far as I can see, the public 


rolling with 
Alexander observed ‘that there appeared to be a deprive us of our 


he ideal, and the picturesque. 
rs were ready to meet this demand, and that to go back to’ ‘To the ‘trick’ plays of even the seventies 
little fable in the story of their and eighties, with their childish bases? For good or ill should be the word. 
we believe for good), this school of drama is impossible earnestly desires the dramatist to become sane again; to 
now for town audiences, and, to a great extent, for country. hold the ‘‘ mirror up to nature,” not to monstrosities; to 
lon The dramatists knew it, and they have naturally felt the show us healthy people, not the unwholesome and 
ow here are the opinions and experiences of an difficulties imposed by the wider and saner purview. They decrepit; to show us they have wit and sparkle as well as 
t literarv man unconnected with the theatre, of one can no longer depend on mechanical device. They must groans ; and amid the terrible anxiety of everyday life to 
go to the facts of life and the processes of character.” help us with romance and imagination. 


ie it 
himself could summon the fairy 
him for a repertoire theatre in 


r leading dramatists, and of one of our most popular 








> : , oe | : ; “ : . a — _ a — 
Fu | a ee PROTECTION OF MANSIONS. 


Management of Mr. Owar J Ladies are requested to write for Patterns of =? 
md Kerry Morag turing 66 a ene “LONDON BRIGADE” HAND - PUMP 
( Holic al ZL oO Uy Tis 399 VEIL VETEE NM ‘ 
RKETI ANNUAT AN : 1iMI Three-fourths of the fires in London in one year extin- 


ROMINSON ¢ KUSOE 
i en daily TO guished by the “London DPrigade” Hand-Pump 


THOS. WALLIS «& CO., Ltd., Holborn Circus, London, E.C. Capea Sanars Ragant}. 














le 


ERY Oxf 


[peers Timer a Ed we SWEET SCENTS 


ERY EVENING, at &1 ol SATURDAY 
MATINEES, a 2 
, = From every flower that breathes a fragrance 


NOW OPEN . t? _ : 
NIAGARA REAL ICE SKATING HALL. | & lice <4isi 4 tone = Complimentary Presents 
I 55 24: Bat th 


= 3 
JAMES'S PARK STATION EE < wv, GIFTS es 
= - =< ¢ 
os ‘Ss Yen OR sh 


A NOVELTY IN LONDON , 
4 irg of pt 


A GEAND ICE CARNIVAL) ASTHMA, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, «. 


— he a " BRONCHITIC ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, and INFLUENZA. For Mansions, Public Buildings, Hotels, Theatres, Halls, 
BAL COSTUME rhe  Lancet.”"—* A convenient and valuable remedy.” Hospitals, Asylums, Mills, Factories, Shops, &c. 
f. Znaroweees Pure spasmodic Asthma and Asthma due wy | Price, complete, £5 §s., including extra Hose, Cover, 


WILL BE HELD ON JANUARY 8&8, 1896, mphiyse ® with co-existent bronchitis alike appear . 
be materially relieved by the ape r | Jet, &c. Packed in hamper and sent carriage paid. 
ir, Es 


‘ 
LVI 

















| 











NIAGARA HALL. dagen ahenden, te ls Un bly sunale etich oore can SY% Write for List No. 610s. 
FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY | MnCNt Tenet” Tg per Box, of all Chemists; or fromm the MERRYWEATHERS' 
{ . ’ 63, LONG ACRE W.C., and GREENWICH, S.E. LONDON 


— ~ > ~y { ve : ! POO, t my country i > a> 
Mf Gore AND BURGESS MINSTRELS. | within the Postal Un > i iU ~ CALL AND SEE IN ACTION. 
4 ST. JAMES'’S HALI R. HUGGINS & Co., Chemists, 199, Strand, LONDON, _* Od j C 

‘ one a >> A 


GIGANTIC HIRT Y . VinS) N CHRISTMAS ae ; NZ 

CARNIVATI ROGRAMME « dail tand # F - "— 

Mager a ge eee . Se : ™ TO LADIES 

TTENTION !! The ** MINSTER" (New A ~~ ww for the = E a PER BOX: All the most beautiful women use 

4 Serie will be equal. if not « to the highest class ipiexi ’ oem ‘ 

English and America M G 8 u t wwly many striking Also for the Nursery, ; : CREME SIMON. 
¢ and require no skill to use. Made in Five Colours. Mme. ADELINA PATTI says: “ Have found it 


from the stereot y pec nes « « popular sixpenny 
very good indeed 


Moreover, you can have it six months free. See Jannary Roughness of the Skin, 
ber or apply Manager. Minster,” Amberley House, Norfolk after Shaving, &0. 12 CURLERS IN BOX. FREE BY POST, 8 STAMPS. 























For all irritations of the skin it is unequalled. 
y , CHAPS, REDNESS, ROUGHNESS disappear as 
y aif ’ . . — - ygienic, and pre# if by magic 

Ss “4D me {DS OF SNGLA? ). > v | Paris: 19 jrange Bateliere 
\W ASTED OL¢ HARI F ENGLANI pared with Pure BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, now being sold by gE, LONDON: Mertens, Gh, Helbors Vintuet, But 
. ee the — and Harmless Drapers and Others. The Genuine bear our TRADE MARK q : . . ; raises 

— GARDEN ER’S MAG AZIN E. Materials > . on the Right-Hand Corner of each Label. 

4 Materials, PRICE 

WHOLESALE OF R. HoveNDEN & Sons, 


Offices: 4, AVE MARIA L ro LONDON E.C. PRICE 4 1/- BERNERS ST., W., AND CITY RD., E.C., LONDON S, SMITH & SON, 9, STRAND, W.O. 


OIRECT FROM SCOTLAND 
$ In Three Tints, SMITH’S “f 
BLANCHE, Ts STRAND 
NATURELLE, Swiss AND 


RACHEL. 
- AMERICANS , l BEATEN. 
| ( 





Chemists, Druggists, Perfumers, aad Stores 














To be had of all Perfumers, 
Chemists, &c. 


Wholesale— 

R. HOVENDEN & SONS, SMOOTHEST & SWIFTEST. 
Berners St.,W., & City Rd., E.C.,London. Of all Respectable Stationers, 
8t. Paul's Pen Works, Birmingham, 





QUALITY & AGE GUARANTEED 


<=) HIS Very Old Liqueur SCOTCH | i 
a T WHISKY is really a a — —_—— RE. Tino. es 
Cordial of the Finest Old Whiskies are the 
ever produced in Scotland. Matured JUNO Cycles VERY BEST. 6 3 
in Sherry Casks for ten a, : P 
Every Bottle stamped and signe 1 r 
asa po em of ran. alerme ‘Loewe 7 H.R.H. The Duchess of York. 
This perfect Liqueur Whisky is now 
sold direct to the public, or may be 
ordered through any Wine Merchant. —$<— Ff A Wow Beason List of 
Two gallons constitute a case con- . JUNO Cycles and | 
tained in twelve of the special shaped Cycle Sundries sow 
buttles, with which this brand Seat ready, ond cent Font 
of Whisky has been associated : 6 the worl ‘tas 


for all time. These original chines shipped to 
all parts, Roadsters, 


eases will be sent carriage paid ITT Ee MTL AMI) iacers, Ladies’ and sset. 


for cash, 45s., and Stenhouse Military Cycles. Se == 
and Co. pledge the reputation | Metropolitan Machinists’ Company, Ltd., Gold, £15 _ - £5 58 


of their house that no Whisky nth en peganatnge ; . 
bearing their name is of a less 75 & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON, E.c. r 
saring the 8 N.B.—Kvery JUNO guaranteed, “The Sweetest of Sweet Odours. ALL ENGLISH.—Watch for Hard Wear and Accurate 


lL Wi y . rit in this 
IQUEUR ISK - RR ee Delightfully and delicately fragrant. Timekeeping. 
a BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. HEAVY, Damp and Dust Proof, Open Face, Crystal Glass, 
_ Se M ’ 1s THE Half Hunting or Full Hunting Cases, Three-Quarter Plate, 
Ww STennovH 5C% W ‘ STENHOUSE OUNLOP ATKI N so N S ONLY GENUING. | HALF CHRONOMETER, Fully Jewelled. A Watch of 
AND CO., Perfume, Toilet Powder, Soap, ‘Tooth Powder, | High Quality, and the most EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 


° 
w : 7 7 
GLasgo West Regent St, GLASGOW. Pneumatic Sachets, & all other specialities with this ever protuced. 
“charming” odour, of all Dealers throughout 


Cheques crossed ‘* Natromal Bank 
of Scotland y 
aeons the World & of the Manufacturers — 


Duntop Tyres J. & E. ATKINSON, 24, Old Bond St., London. 


ROBINSON X CLEAVER, BELFAST, ‘sy!suuer 
. to the Queen. HAVE BECOME 
And at 170, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. UNIVERSAL FOR CYCLES; quimattntan 
CAMBRIC Chiliren’s 13doz. . Hemstritcurp THEY POSSESS 
Ladies’ 33 os mies 29 doz. . 
Gents’ 33 |. Gents’ an). ee gf EQUAL ADVANTAGES 
re, 


“The Irish Cambrics of Mees 
T Nowixsos & C.KRaYen have a 


sume a HANDKERCHIEFS. for Carr ages “ 























Silver, 


























2 
LISTS POST FREE. , 
N.B.—All inquiries for Samp'e: and Let’er Orders should be | € 
sent direct to Relfast as hitherto. A 


Perfect ease. 


COVERINGS FOR PARTIAL OR ‘i 
COMPLETE BALDNESS. \ Noiselessness. 


Ms 
< 


Ses.. Womens ar 


| 


| 
Se oe NY 1/72 }\ Reduction of draught | And Women Only | 


wiggy appearance. ’ by one third. 


Are most competent to fully appreciate the purity, 
Swectness, and delicacy of CuTICURA SOAP and to 
discover new uses for it daily. 

In the form of washes, solutions, etc., for dis- 
tressing inflammations, irritations, and weaknesses 


Instructions for , 
Self- Measurement on J Can be fitted to 


application. present wheels. 


SPECIALISTS FOR WIGS Av) No trouble. 


fur Ladies and Gentlemen 


; —— of the mucous membrane, or too free or offensive 
Every an in Ladies’ pa a ads | perspiration, it has proved most grateful. __Establisined Ha mo. 
Artificial Hair for roughest ro: CUTICURA SOAP appeals to the refined and culti- 
Fashion and Convenience. ) ore . vated everywhere, as the most effective skin puri- WATCHMAKERS TO THE ADMIRALTY. 
HLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE The | neumatic lyre Co., Ltd., | fying and beautifying soap, as well as purest and Old Watches & Jewellery taken in Exchange. 
14 Regent Street, S.W Sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. Certificate and Warranty with every Watch. Postage 
POST FREE. s rt 9 Je VV. pA. J me a. principal sides 7 pengieh and Free at our own Risk. 
546, Oxford St. (ncar Waterloo Place.) F. Newsgrr & Sons, ], K nd nh, depots j 
C. BOND & SON, London, Ww. Devo & Cuem. Cont, Sole Prope Bees, a Porrzs | Send for Trestise on the —— a Watch, 140 pp. 320 Illus. 


a ( ) Srra & y 

















BEFORE 
COING 
ABROAD, 


“Consult with Messrs. Silver 
and Co., of Cornhill. This firm 
has supplied travellers, includ- 
ing myself, with their outfit, 
and know exactly what 
needed for every part of the 
Globe.” 
fit,” by Consul H. H. JOHNSTON, H.M. 
Commissioner for CENTRAL AFRICA. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION TO 


S. W. SILVER & C0, 
SUN COURT, 67, CORNHILL, 


LONDON, E.C. 


BOULTON & PAUL, 


Horticultural Builders, NORWICH. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
VINERIES, GREENHOUSES, &c., 


DESIGNED TO SUIT ANY SITUATION. 








IAL ge TT fis 


Dentak 6 nen, Mameeel re oo 
Plaut-House recently erected at Keighley, Yorks, 


- 1% oe. each. 








by 4! 4ft. | painted 1 anc a. glazed.. 
by 4ft., unpainted and ungiazed.. 


iblins } $f unpainted and ungle 
GREENHOUSES for AMATEURS. 


. 47a.—10 ft. by 7ft., Lean-tof Painted ° £8 8 
1 $8 38 
aid. 


. 49a.—10 ft. by 8 ft., Span .. {and Glazed 
No. 75.—MELON and CUCUMBER FRAME. 


No. 
No. 


Carefully Packet iand © ‘arriage 


. £315 0 
4150 


30s. 


4ft. by 6ft. £1 15 0| 12 ft. by 6ft. 
8 ft. by 6 ft. 215 0| 16 ft. by 6 ft. 


‘No. 77. VIOLET FRAME, 6 ft. by 4ft., 


Similar to No. 75, with Two Li ights. 
on Orders of 40s. value to 


CARRIAGE PAID most Goods Stations in 


England and Wales; also to Dublin, Cork, Edinburgh, 
and Glasgow. 

















MERRYWEATHERS’ 


“WATER SUPPLY TO MANSIONS.” 


“A Practical Pamphlet. 3 


[WERRY WEATHER. 





“The Times” says: 


[MERRYWEATHER, —t onoon| Ss LONDON 











Horse, Donxry WINDMILL Pur. 


BuLiock Pump. 





| 
-—\\ 











Turpine E se TED, WITH s-Evotne Po 
Pr 


Pa. Fo 1 WaterSapply or Fire Engine. | 


MERRYWE ATHE R & SONS, Water Finders and Erectors 


of every class of Machinery for Pumping Water from all | 


sources. Pumps operated be electricity, oil, gas, steam, 
wind, terbine, 61 or ram. Wells Bored, Dams and Reser- 
voirs Erected; Water Softened and Filtered by an 
improved and inexpensive process. 
Largest and Oldest Makers of Fire-Engines, and Largest 
Makers of High-Class Hose-Pipes in the World. All 
work guaranteed. 


66 GOLD MEDALS. Established 202 Years. 


CALL AND SEE THE PATENT SELF-ACTING PRESSURE AUGMENTER. | 


MERRYWEATHERS’ 
63, Lone Acre, W.C.; & Works, GREENWICH Ro., S.E. 


is | 


—Extract from “Notes on Out- | 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


LO te & Ee’ S§ World-known Specialities for 


beautifying the Complexion 





in White, Pink and Cream. 


For preserviny the beauty and youthful freshnes: 
of the skin. 





\ 
LOHSE’S LILY SOAP. 


Delicately scented and emollient, keeps the 
complexion fresh, smooth, and rosy-white. 


GUSTAV LOHSEBERLIN. 


Appointment to H.M. the Empress Frederick. 














SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
“SYSHMAYZAR GQIOS 


| eer tes, 2s Perfumer by 
Creator of the celebrated Maiglockchen 
(Lily of the Valley) Perfumery. 











SOLD FEVERYWHERF. 


BENSON'S incuisi WATCHES 


Guaranteed for Accuracy, Durability, Strength, and Value. 


BENSON’S “FIELD.” BENSON'S 


LADY’S ENGLISH 








In Silver Cases, In Silver Cases, 





LIST 
POST 
FREE 


Selections sent on 
Approval 


In 18-ct. Gold Cases, 


£20. 


ENGLISH KEYLESS HALF CBRONONE TER. Best London Make. 
Bréguet sprung, ene sted to prevent variation when worn on he ee’ 
&c. In Hunting, Half {unting, ~y, ‘rystal G lass, massive 18-ct. Gold Cases 


£25; or in Silver Cases, £15. 
Illustrated Pamphlet of Watches, Chains, Brooches, 


J 7 W. B EN SO N * Engagement Rings, &c., &c., post free. 


STEAM FACTORY: G2 & G4, LLUDGATE HIt.L.. 
| And 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. Estd. 1749. 


DRE WS’ 


18-ct. aula c ases, 
Best LONDON MADE. | 
Keyless action. Jewelled 


throughout. 18ct. Gold Cases ; 


Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass. 
£15; or in Silver Cases, £&S 8s. 





FIWEST LEATHER GOODS. 


Supplying Purchasers direct from their own WORKS, 
saving all intermediate profits. 


& OO DRESSING BAGS AND CASES TO SELECT FROM, 
prices from ES Gs. 6 LGOO. 
NEW DESIGNS POST FREE. 


ACTUAL MAKERS of Finest Quality 
SOLID LEATHER TRUNKS, 
PATENT WOOD-FIBRE TRUNKS, 


DREW & SONS, 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, W. 


Dr. DE JONGH?S usit-srown 
The most Efficacious COD LIVER OIL. 
Remedy for Diseases of the 


CHEST, THROAT, DEBILITY, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, RICKETS, &. 


| It is sold - all Chemists, in p capsuled ‘penastel Half-pints, a9; ron tna 4/9; nasi 9/-. 
Testimonials surrounding each Bott. 
Sole Consignees : ANSAR, 














BLACK & WHITE PASTE, 
For Polishing & Renovating 
Patent Leather, Glace Kid, 
Harness, etc. 


Try it and you will find it The Best. 
in Screw-capped Bottles 6d. cach. 





POLISHES WITHOUT 
BRUSHING 


‘LADIES, GENTLEME 
AND CHILDRENS 


tt 
(4 


ILEATHEN GOODS| 


Nubian Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Great Sarrron Hitt, Lonpon, E.C, 





LARGEST MAKERS IN THE WORLD OF 


PATENT “EN ROUTE” TEA-BASKETS. | 





“POR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


It is impossible to have a beautiful clear 
complexion if your Blood is impure. 


CLARKE’S 


WORLD-FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities 
from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Eezema, Bad Legs, Skin and Blood Diseases, Pimples 
and Sores of all kinds, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of wonderful cures have been effected by 
it. In bottles, 26.94. and 11s. each, of Chemists 
everywhere. 


BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 





New and 
Secondhand. 


Largest Block in London 
Lists Post Free, 


» PALL MALL, 
” LONDON. 


ED.PINAUD 


PARIS. 37, B¢ de Strasbourg. 


| ED.PINAUD'® iia irs 
IXORA BREONI AIDA 


ED. PINAUD'S QUININE WATER 


wid-renowned hair 
tonic; Prevents the hair from falling of. 


| ED. PINAUD' KORA SOAP 


Sold by all First-class Perfumers, 


Wholesale: R,. HOVENDE 
31, Derners Street (Oxk 





SONS. 
ord } at A London, W. 








"HARFORD, & cO., Ltd, 210, High Holborn, London. | 


GOLD MEDAL, 
HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 


NUTR 


A Lavy writes: 


Tur Countess oF writes: “I cannot resixt telling you of the marvellous | 
saved baby’s life. 


results of Benger's Food. Not only am I quite renovated by a cupful every | 
morning, but my daughter is taking it and finds great benefit.’ | 





nothing until we began the 


mo] eo] pb 


For Infants 


\nvalids and the e Aged 
BL habitat 


MOST DELICIOUS, 
ITIVE, ano DIGESTIBLE. 


| “ Retained when all other Foods are rejected.’ —sonon seaica record. 


“T consider that, humanly speaking, Benger’s Food entirely 
I had tried four other well-known foods, but he could digest 


‘Benger.’ He is now rosy and fattening rapidly.” 


Benger’s Food is sold in Tins by all Chemists, &c., everywhere 
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NEGRETT! & ZAMBRA’S, pivit 
NEW YEAR GIFTS. | DICcCKH'’sS FPPS ; S 


| PA ; ch ‘ DRIVING BEL ‘ S GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 
THE MOST POWERFUL DRIVING BELT IN THE WORLD. C O C O A 


nnn ve BOILING WATER OR MILK: 


AND 


ORNAMENTAL. 


USEFUL 
Saduvmadn 
QNV VANIOON UNO 


SPECIAL FEATURES. kevenva SUITABLE FOR ~The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 


OPERA & FIELD GLASSES,| GREAT DURABILITY, — EVERY DESCRIPTION Sir Morell Mackenzie, 








BAROMETERS, MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, — puoRMOyS DRIVING 7 OF WORK. Se ee Cay Fant 


MAGIC LANTERNS, Zr. { pa 
STRENGTH, S | The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


‘ Presents"’ Price List, being a selec- - z Extensively used and many othes persons of distinction have testified 
remarkable efficacy of 


~~: mh ar nen ta alt Pacts the wortg,  NEMARKABLE GRIPPING in all parts of Europe, , 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA pins = q —sIndlia, Africa, HIMROD S 
Scientific Instrument Makers to the = ENTIRE ABSENCE Australia, China, CURE : ASTHMA 


38, HOLBORN VIADUCT. OF STRETCHING, : and Japan. Established : nearly & quarter of a century. 
7 ] FAY *rescribed by the ical Faculty throughout the w« rid. 
Braxcues: 45, CORNHILL; 122, REGENT STREET. « = | ¢ - us ce, Samp yop ees i ee 
Photographic Studio: CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM. " = } ‘ ms {ti 8 ne Dépdt—46, Holborn Viaduct, London. 
i Also of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & i 2 


| J. Sanger # Son, W. Edwards & Son, 
John Thompson, Liverp« ‘ol, and all Wik } a 7 i 


G. "ine tno the GUNS. | 
* The Gun of the Period.” ES 

Taapk Mauk KReoteterep. . yy) POCKET 
S © oe KODAK. 














ARIS, 1878, 
SYDNEY, 1879, 


He 
DIPLA yi Leb AL 
ALCS TA, 1883-4. 


YS, 


- exit 
on £0 
AN® PATENT 
COMBINED WITH 
S&S G.-£...45 
TREBLE GRIP (6-£-LEWIs 





| Price - Lists, Samples, and Testimonials may be obtained of the Patentees 
and Makers, 


, a 
G. E. “LEW WIS’S HAMMERLESS TREBLE GRIP BREECHLOADER Re & J D | ( _K A perfect camera on a small scale. 
the highest devel nt of the maker's . The n i 
the gun be - kk aiine coane f it and fi ‘its the x A a Ts aut odnat ie a. - . J ar poe hd oy inches 


eee ee ant PRICE FROM 10 TO 60 OUINEAS, | GREENHEAD WORKS, GLASGOW, Loaded in daylight. 
One button does it—sets the shutter, 


Send six stamps for Catalogue of our stock of finished Guns re eady 
for delivery whi h is the largest in En glans 1, Buy direct and Wh . : : 
val aa Or from their olesale Depots in and changes action from time to in- 


ce pe Ly fit We geese the shooting and endurance of our | 
‘tun an fea ened to mone LONDON. MANCHESTER. BIRMINGHAM. stantaneous. 


Made of aluminium, and covered with 


C. E. LEWIS, UX MAKER, BIRMINGHAM. 58, QUEEN VICTORIA ST.,£.C. | 10, CORPORATION STREET. | 33, ALBERT STREET. seather. 


(Estastisnep 18%.) 
* Or their Specially Appointed Agents in all parts of the World. Price, with 12 Exposures of Film, 


HINDE’S _ = a £1 Is. 
= | EASTMAN 


Photographic Materials 


In Use all over the Globe.}} |... 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 


rs rm ea Swan 
Fouytrayy Ren | 


— 4 
w 10/6, 16/6, 16/6,  25/- 


The Unrivalled = 


6 
Gold everywhere, ‘Tins 15d. each. LADY HENRY SOMERSET 
has much pleasure in stating that, after 
trying many pens by various makers, she 
has found none so thoroughly satisfactory 


as the SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN of Messrs. 
Masir, Topp, and Barp. This pen is in- 
valuable to her, and she has found that its 
use greatly facilitates her work. 

Signed) “ISABEL SOMERSET. 


Wekskatche 
Cc Ol C “To Mabie, Todd, and Bard, 
) > **93, Cheapside, London, E.C.”’ 
r ? TS 
7 iF .¢ i T e } OW det " _ on — We require your steel pen and handwriting to select 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue 


] a suitable pen. 
C¥ON-MBRCT RIAL). 
‘ vos woEe inrivalled. Fep tation arog i rowter bee A RIDE TO KHIVA, MABIE TODD & BARD 
at “ 0 , 
cecal rants Mele athe ne | 2p in Pe tary, BG , TODD, & BARD, 
CLEANING « CTRO 8 | os : 
1A, 28. 6d.,and 48.61, each, hy Grocers, C LATE ‘Trommongers, &e. FOR Bice ee pain of tomes lined ith tas 93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., OR 95A, REGENT ST., W. 
GODDARD'S FURNITURE CREAM. also taken ;_ and for physic—ws 
For Cleaning and Polishing ali kinds of Cabinet Furniture. which Mis as well to be supplied when 
Sold in bottles, 6d. and is. each by Chemists, Grocers, BILE travelling in out-of-the-way places— 
Ironmongers, &c. od some Quinine and Cockle's Pills, the 


__ Six GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. latter a most invaluable medicine, and 

one which I have used on the natives 

 EAQUISITE MODELS, PERFECT FIT, GUARANTEED WEAR. LIVER, of Central Africa with the peseant 
bl 


nary 4 ae ' fact, gear 
ous efiects uci upon the min 
THE YeN HEADACHE, Hand body of an Arab Sheik, who was PLATE PowDER. 


accidental discharge impossible. 


ith intercepting Safety Bolt rendering an 





















































decutrcu LuUcesme- 





sent post free on application. 


= MRAM QADIAQHNAA 











impervious to all native medicines when 


HE ARTBU RN, I ———— 44 baw vie. }- An ideal product. 
ever scratches the most deli- 
PATENT DIAGONAL will never fade from my memory ; and cate surface. 
SEAM CORSETS INDIGESTION, a friend of mune who passed through Is a vegetable compound quite 
Will not split im the Geame 1 nor te tear the same district many months after harmless. 
and Sit the ‘Fashtonable Colours aed wards, informed me that my fame as a Ask your tradesman for a 1/- box 
* medicine man * had not died out ° A sample free, on the receipt of penny 


in Italian Cloth, ae, — 
Senet, also im the new nitary , te. Wholesale Depot, 


Woollen Cloth. 411, 811, 611, 7/11 
per pa pwards. 97, GREAT SAFFRON HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


CAUTION.—Every Tammy ¥ 2 § Corset is 
Three Geld Medala Sold by all Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters. 
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SPORTS AND ATOLETICS. Drawn by A. C. CORBOULD. required by the Act of Parliament to Lear 
: ; ; ; ; > = the label “ Poison.” They are entirely 
For thove in training for, or practising the | ; . PS at Ses a ot = harmless, and can be used by old and young 
zs “E: = ; without danger. They can be used at all 
hours, before or after meals, without the 
slightest inconvenience. Slowly dissolved in 
athlete. the == 3 = == =: tise the mouth, they give off a soothing, refresh- 
eile: sii tin deena te ss : : Be "2 | ing, and healing vi vpour of Pine Tar, which 
Er — => eS aa ———— ———— = : eae =| is thus breathed into the brone hia and lungs 
in limb. Tfow many aes. 2 SS 35 = : : —— upon the very seat of disease, affording im- 
for example, have been |= ae == we == oo mediate relief, and effecting a gradual and 
: : lasting cure. Owing to their direct action 
upon the bronchial tubes and lungs, they are 
side? Breathing power, in short, is the | YS . me =. : infinitely superior to all other 1emedial 
sadteneneshle factor in all sports and outdoor 4 aa ‘ = = BES = = i — ater agents. Géraudel s Pastilles are admirable 
Incispensabie FACtOr MN All Sports an tate = : ; = nd (72> --= in veice affections, strengthening — the 
— By steady and rational training a Y bis. : ¥ : Se | larynx and preserving the voice. They 
3 | should be used constantly by smokers, and 
by all whose vocal organs have any unusual 
strain to undergo. ‘They are invaluable to 
the sedi ie he wie wee ! On UY as =S those who are liable, owing to their occupa- 
ut Eileen Dectiiien ‘The cctin of thn : ; 3 : tion, to inhale irritating and noxious vapours 
a : : I xs Pigs ( or dust. Géraudel’s Pastilles were the only 
Pastilles on the lungs is to give the latter | ==p 4 é Pia eis Pes ’ = Pine Tar preparation to which an award was 
given by the International Jury of the Expo- 
sition Universelle of 1878, Gold Medal, Paris, 
from unde strain upon the lungs, whether |} = LU . , i de : 1885 ; tried by the French Government, by 
) precipitate or too prolonged exer- |= wet My ¢ 2.) ; Ky Ee Hii Ministerial decision, on the advice of the 
; , aes r= Loo, — i Ro Thy - . Yi v/a (Aaa Board of Health. Authorised in Russia by 
Their use, therefore, cannot be Ss —— ZN | Wh ge Wann Deine ; NG | the Imperial Government, with the approval 
ongly recommended to footballers, == : 4 Sa e Ts oY of the Medical Board. Price per case, 1s. 1}d., 
{ with directions for use. Can be ordered 
through any chemist, or will be sent post 
acelin act, to all who wish to enjoy ————— ~F- BP : Ss a = ~ free on receipt of price, from the wholesale 
to the full the bencfits and pleasures of pied == , — —— ON ore dépot for Great Britain, Fassett and Johnson, 
== : = , re 82, Snow Ifill, London, E.C. 





various art ind outdoor exercises for 
which ngia i | ly famous it is 


that the lungs 


won through the sheer development 


lung power among certain members of a 


t 


remarkable results may be arrived at, and 
it Is an ndisputable fact that the most 


rapid ol thes« results are to be plac ed 


greater clasticity and i a certaim measure to 


prevent the feeling of suffocation resulting 


runners, boxers, lawn - tennis 


strians, boating men, gymnasts, 


ports ar masti nes. = = Ys = a 
port on —— s ¢ : (ace || B ; a 2 For further particulars, our readers, on 
iudel’s Pastilles act by inhalation and 2 ait a a OEE . Sa /f = 2 : mentioning this Paper, are authorised to 
apply to the above-named firm for a hand- 

some booklet, treating generally of the 
disorders of the respiratory organs. This 
preferable to pills, potions, and syrups, etc, jinn Z Sex \aee (Place Uae green — — about tatty pages 
; : Cp << Ah hy : S 3 t AG ‘ or drawings by our eading artists, among 
which only irritate the stomach without Le A 4, / BAF, LF ate ig, \ ta Vie BLES a Z = whom may be named Phil May, M. Greiffen- 
{ Their effect se Ee ‘EZ we Leys Mi Aihpro hagen, Dudley Hardy, L. Raven-Hill, A. 8. 

is instantaneous. Géraudel’s Pastilles are LF, 5 Z CL ee Le 4 J Hartrick, A. C. Corbould, J. W. T. Manuel, 
most ayreeable to the taste, and contain the fe es Le ae On gg 7 SY > hs F Fred Pegram, O. Eckhardt, E. Sullivan, 
purest essence of Norway Pine Tar, which CL <i ) ete Hi Wage SL 4 SAN, 9 ; T. H. Townsend, Carl Eden, Aubrey Beardsley, 
has attained greater success in bronchial and SSS OST Gal oP oe iS, Ve : Chéret, Willette, ete. The book in question, 


catarrhal affections than any other substance js ; : > Ge ag” LAG which is sold by newsagents at one shilling, 
or drug hitherto employed. They contain no ONG “a AM! mrtg PA set [Me~p oft OM (Sail will, exceptionally, be sent gratis and post 
narcotic or other injurious drug, and, unlike “ ~ ii si emieeneatin s 1 hes ¥ now, Jim, don’t you forget to keep a te s Pastille in free to those of our readers who apply for it 
numerous other cough remedies, are not your mouth to protect yourself from the fog and keep your wind free during the race.”’ by letier to Messrs. Fassett and Johnson. 


NEW YEAR GIFTS IN STERLING SILVER 
AND PRINCE'S PLATE. (Regd. 71,552.) 


n directly upon the respiratory 
‘ouchs, colds, bronchitis, hoarse 


rh, asthma, laryngitis, ete. Much 


reaching the seat of the disease 








SEI3MP Niddvw 


“a a} LR 
MIURRK SN 
a I- 


O43 sa3uS e NOENOY 


vierced, 5in. high, Richly chased Sterling Silver Tea-Caddy, in Red Morocco 


Two Sterling Si Fl -V ichly chased and 
Ming Sliver Fiewer Veows, sty oor Case, lined Silk and Velvet, $3 10 @ 44 inches high. 


Red Morocco Case, lined bilk and Velvet, 
4360 


Richly Chased Sterling Silver Lavender Salts-Bottle, in 
Royal Ked Morocco Case, lined Silk and Velvet, £3 10 0 
wo CLES 


aw A eo! CV oP iA hy 
Antique Fluted Sterling Allyer Bow and Spoon. ‘ - ‘¢ WRITE FOR THE ‘ 5 AW — — = ss 


ry mass 





e, £51 _ P 
“ 
: SS ; y S ECIAL : . ? pt = ering Silver Hall Marked Pen and Pencil, in Case, complete. 


PRESENTS LIST, ichly Chased (as illustrated), 140 Plain, 11/6 


(500 ILLUSTRATIONS) 


POST FREE. Pearl- “Handle Pruit- Knife, with Engraved 








Gold Cigar-Cutter, in Case, 81 
Silver *” ” 1 


GOODS SENT TO THE COUNTRY 
ON APPROVAL. 





Two Sterling Silver B Butter- aveve aa 10 : som snes) 
in Moroces Case. lined Silk and My ; = — : x z ———— 2 
Une *hell and Kaife, in Case, 81 7 Registered Design. 
Six Afternoon “4 WY and Tongs, in Morocco " oe 


ONLY LONDON ADDRESSES: The “ Versailles” Sweetmeat-Dishes, in pierced Sterling Silver, qamplete te Royal Red Morocco Case, lined Silk and Velvet, £4 10 0 Prince’ + Plate, & 180 Sterling Silver, £2 2 


158 to 162, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W., & 2, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


Pt cn ROYAL PLATE AND CUTLERY nd SHEFFIELD. ‘Facing the Mansion House. 
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Ruined Castles of Great Britain. 











Photo by F. Frith and Co., Retgate. 


PEVENSEY CASTLE, SUSSEX. 











Photo by F. Frith and Co 


HARLECH CASTLE, MERIONETHSHIRE. 
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Photo by F. frith and Co. 


BODIAM CASTLE, SUSSEX. 








4 


Photo by F. Frith and Co. 


LEWES CASTLE, SUSSEX. 
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Photo by F. Frith and 


ABERYSTWYTH CASTLE, CARDIGANSHIRE. 











RAGLAN CASTLE, MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
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Photo by F. Frith and Co. 


GOODRICH CASTLE, HEREFORDSHIRE. 











Photo by F. Frith and Co. 


SCARBOROUGH CASTLE, YORKSHIRE, 
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Photo by F. Frith and Co. 


CARNARVON CASTLE, FROM THE HARBOUR, CARNARVONSHIRE. 











Photo by F. Frith and Co. 


CARNARVON CASTLE, CARNARVONSHIRE. 
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CORNWALL. 


ASTLE, 


C 





LAUNCESTON 
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RUFUS CASTLE, DORSETSHIRE, 
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Photo by F. Frith and Co. 


THE BANQUET HALL, BEAUMARIS CASTLE, ANGLESEY. 
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ST. GERMAN’S CATHEDRAL, PEEL CASTLE, ISLE OF MAN. 





LThoto by F. Frith and Co. 


HAWARDEN OLD CASTLE, FLINTSHIRE. 
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PREMIER. 


For Family Use. 


Rox of 3 Tablets 


Is. 





FLORAL VINOLIA SOAP. 


For Private Use. 
Is. Gd. per Box of 3 Tablets. 








ho ANTISEPTIC, | 
Ri, FLORAL, REFRESHING 





VINOLIA DENTIFRICE. 


Keeps the Teeth Ivory White, Soothing to 
Tender Gums and Sensitive Teeth. 


PREMIER, in Metal Boxes, Gd. and 18. 
In Glass Bottles, Gd. 
ENGLISH, 2s. Gd., 7s. Gd., and 138. Gd. 
AMERICAN, 1s. Gd., 48. Gd., and 7s. Gd. 
LIQUID DENTIFRICE, 1s., 18. 9d. 


ZONDON, PARIS &NEWYORK. 





poo’, ala 
Sues 


aRvy LAND Roane LONDON NWS) 
ea eR 
For Tovlet, Nurserys 





VINOLIA POWDER. 


For Redness, Roughness, Toilet, Nursery, 
&c. 
In White, Pink, and Cream Tints, 
Is., 18. 9d., 38. Gd., and Gs, 
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VINOLIA SOAP 


Keeps the Skin 
Soft, Smooth, an Clear. 


VINOLIA SOAP 


Exquisitely Perfumed with 
the Choicest Scents. 











cc\ PURE Yoo 


(7 0G = 


~~ et : 








TOI r (OTTO). 


For the Toilet. 
Box of 3 Tablets, 28. Gd. 


BALSAMIC (MEDICAL. ) 


For the Bath. 
2s. per Box of 3 Tablets. 





VINOLIA LAVENDER WATER. 


Natural and Very Lasting, Contains 
the Finest Essential Oils. 


Is. Gd., 28. Gd., and 4s, Gd. 
per Bottie. 











VINOLIA 
EAU DE COLOGNE, 


Fragrant, Refreshing, 
As Fine as can pos- 
sibly be made. 
Is. Gd., 2s. Gd., 
3s. Gd., and Gs. Gd. 
per Bottle. 


VINOLIA 
BRILLIANTINE. 


Does not Leave the 
Hair Greasy and 
Sticky. 

For the Hair, 
18., 28., and 3s. Gd. 
For the Moustache, 
1s., 28., and 3s. Gd. 


29000002 


20000002 


" 
‘ 


MF.0 BY THE VINOLIAM 


VESTAL VINOLIA SOAP. 
This is Supreme. 
7s. Gd. per Pox of 3 Tublets. 


LAIT VINOLIA. 


For tue CompLexton. 
Keeps the Skin Soft 
and of a Velvety 

appearance. 

In elegant Porcelain 


Vase, 48. Gd. 


BLONDEAU PERFUMES 


VINOLIA POMADE. 
Natural to the Hair and 
Scalp. 

In Antique Porcelain Vase, 
38. Gd. In White Opal 
Vase, 28, 


In 30 kinds. 


Vinolia Bouquet. Marequil, 
Wood Violet, White 
Frangipanni, Jockey 
Milletieur, White 
Patchouli, Musk. 
Lilac, 


Concentrated, Delicate, Pure. 


Jequilla, Lousaria, 
Heliotrope, Ess Bouguet, 
Club, Maréchal Niel, 
Rose, Stephanotis, Opoponax, 
Ambergris, Amaryllis, White 
Jasmin, Musk Rose, Honeysuckle, New 
Mown Hay, Lily of the Valley, Rondeletia, 
Hyacinth, Ylang- Ylang, Narcissus, Clematis. 


BLONDEAU 
NEW CHOICE TOILET SOAPS. 


Choicely Perfumed. 
Blondeau’s Lys de France Soap. 
Blondeau’s Maréchal Neil Soap. 
Blondeau’s Oriental Soap. 
Blondeau’s Heliotrope Soap. 
Blondeau’s Jequilla Soap. 
Blondean’s Opoponax Soap. 
Blondeau’s Violet Soap. 

Blondeau’s White Rose & Cucumber 
1s. 64. per Box of 3 Tablets. 508D- 


BLONDEAU 
MEW CHOICE TOILET SOAPS. 


Choicely Perfumed. 
Blondeau’s Marequil Soap. 
Blondean’s Musk Lavender Soap. 
Blondeau’s Glycerine and 

Cucumber Soap. 
Blondean’s Cold Cream Soap. 
Blondeau’s Baby Soap. 
Blondcan’s Shampoo Soap. 
Blondeau’s Lettuce Soap. 
is. 6d. per Bor of 3 Tablets. 


| BLONDEAU U&C ; 
i LONOON DEPOT 





VINOLIA CREAM. 


For Itching, Face Spots, Chaps, 
Chilblains, and the Skin in 
Health and Disease. 
1s. 1\d., 18. Dd., 38. Gd., and Gs. 


VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP. 


Causes no Blotches under the Chin. 


Sticks, Premier, 64.; Toilet, 18., 18. 64., and 2s. Gd.; Vestal, 28. 
Flat Cakes, Premier, 18.; Toilet, 28.; Vestal, 28. 6d, 
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JONKEY BRAND. 


od oO WAYS READ THE DIRECTIONS 
TRADE MARK 























WON'T WASH CLOTHES. BROOKE’S Won’'rtT WASH CLOTHES. 


MONKEY BRAND 


FOR CLEANING, SCOURING, AND SCRUBBING FLOORS AND KITCHEN TABLES. 


For Polishing Metals, Marble, Paint, Cutlery, Crockery, Machinery, Baths, Stair-Rods. 
FOR STEEL, IRON, BRASS AND COPPER VESSELS, FIRE-IRONS, MANTELS, &c. REMOVES RUST, DIRT, STAINS, TARNISH, &c. 











wit Presentalagd Plates. = =s=S=Sst”C*=C<;<C «<TC<S;7CSCS*“‘“a‘i oe S”S”:*~*~«:tCRLO ONE. SHILLING. 


on, 
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‘LIFE IS NOT GIVEN US FOR THE MERE SAKE OF LIVING, BUT ALWAYS 
WITH AN ULTERIOR AIM ETE? ris. conse 


ACCIDENT, CLOUD, STORM, AND SUNSET OF HONESTY OF PURPOSE. 
SYMPATHY is a warm focus of Love, a nest that forms round a Good Man’s Heart, the Nobdlest and Fairest Quality of Life. 
HONESTY OF PURPOSE is above the World and SUPERIOR TO ALL EVENTS. 


NOBLE EXAMPLES SET BY THE GREAT AND GOOD DO NOT DIE!!! 
‘THE FIRST TEST OF A TRULY. GREAT MAN IS HIS HUMILITY.—rvsxin. 

‘It is very characteristic of the late Prince Consort—a man himself of the purest mind, who powerfully impressed and influenced others hy 
sheer force of his own benevolent nature—when drawing up the conditions of the annual prize to be given by her Majesty at Wellington 
College, to determine that it should be awarded Not to the Cleverest Boy, nor the most Bookish Boy, nor to the most 
Precise, Diligent, and Prudent Boy, but to the Noblest Boy, to the boy who should show the most promise 
of becoming a Large-Hearted, High-Motived Man.’—Smizzs. 


A TRV E TAL E. 

Away off, I believe, in Edinburgh two gentlemen were standing at a | ‘Yes!’ ‘Weel, then, here’s fourpence oot yer shillin’; Sandie canna 
door of an hotel one very cold day, when a little boy with a poor thin | come. He’s no’ weel. A cart ran ower him, and knocked him down, 
and he lost his bonnet 

and his matches, and 
your clevenpence ; and 
both his legs are 
broken, and he’s no’ 
weel at a’, and the 
doctor says he’ll dee. 
And that’s a’ he 
can give ye the noo,’ 
putting fourpence down 
on the table. Then the 
poor child lLroke down 
into great subs. So I 
fed the little man,” the 
gentleman goes on to 
say, ‘and then I went 
said at last. And so, 4 t he t = a --Z ee pi with him to see Sandie. 
to get rid of him, the 4 " le " lee Woon “at fh oo 7 j I found the two little 
gentleman, who tells wy 9 things lived with a 
the story in an English wretched drunken step- 
paper, says: “I bought mother; their own father 
a box; but then I found / ASS RANT i i IY en and mother were both 
I had no change, so | ZI y I >) ay WN YA Wi dead. I found poor 
said, ‘Ill buy a box Sandie lying on a 
to-morrow.’ ‘Oh, do bundle of shavings. He 
buy them the nicht,’ knew me as soon as I 
the boy pleaded again, came in, and said, ‘J 
‘I’m very hungry. 
So I gave him a 
shilling, and he started 
away. I waited for 
him, but no boy came. 
Then I thought I had 
lost my shilling ; but 





blue tace, his feet bare 
and red with cold, and 
with nothing to cover 
him but a bundle of 
rags, came and said, 
*« Please, Sir, buy some 
matches.”’ “No, I 
don’t want any,” said 
the gentleman. ‘“ But 
they ’re only a penny 
a box,” the little 
fellow pleaded. “ Yes ; 
but you see I don’t 
want a box.” ‘ Then 
I’ll gi’e ye two boxes 
for a penny,” the boy 


got the change, Sir, and 
was coming back, and 
then the horse knocked 
me down, and both my 
legs are broken. And 
Reuby, little Reuby ! I 
am sure I am deein’, and 
still there was that in y CI OR i) | | Hee Me W who will take care o° ye, 
the boy’s face I trusted, il} | \\\ m) a Me Reuby ?’ Then I took 
and I did not like to 
think badly of him. 
Well, late in the even- 
ing a servant came and 
said a little boy wanted “The drying up a single Tear has more of honest fame than Shedding Seas of Gore.” 
to see me. When he 
was brought in, I found it was a smaller brother of the boy who got my | would thank me ; then the light went out of his blue eyes, and in a moment 
shilling ; but, if possible, still more ragged, and poor, and thin. He | He lay within the light of God | Where the wicked cease from troubling 9 
stood a moment diving into his rags, as if he were seeking something, and Like a babe upon the breast : And the weary are at rest.” . 
then said, ‘Are you the gentleman that bought the matches fra’ Sandie ?’ “ The Life that Now Is.’—R. Couryer, Pastor of Unity Church, Chicago. 

As Time rolls his ceaseless course, Christmas after Christmas comes round, and we find our joys and sorrows left behind ; so we build up the beings that we are. 


WHAT MAKES A HAPPY CHRISTMAS? HEALTH, AND THE THINGS WE LOVE, AND THOSE WHO LOVE US. | 


What higher aim can Man attain that conquest over human pain? 
EVERY TRAVELLING TRUNK AND HOUSEHOLD OUGHT TO CONTAIN A BOTTLE OF 


ENOSsS “FRUIT SALT.” 


‘*It is not too much to say that its merits have been published, tested, and approved literally from pole to pole, and that its cosmopolitan popularity to-day presents 
one of the most signal illustrations of commercial enterprise to be found in our trading records.”’—Ewuropean Mail. 


IMPORTANT TO ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE. DON’T GO WITHOUT A BOTTLE OF ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” IT CUGHT TO BE KEPT IN EVERY BED-ROOM, 
IN READINESS FOR ANY EMERGENCY. iT PREVENTS DIARRHGA, AND REMOVES IT IN THE EARLY STAGES. 
During my journeyin 


ZANZIBAR.- The UPPER DISTRICTS of the CONGO.—BLOOD POISONS.—A GENTLEMAN writes: “ Your preparation is without doubt the first in its class in febrifuge preparations. 
from Zanzibar to the Upper Districts of the Congo, as well as a long residence in the Tropics, I have never felt safe without it. I am at present in England, on three months’ Icave.—Yours truly, VERITAS. Feb. 1895.” 


GT! MULANTS, CONGESTION OF THE LIVER. Experience shows that sugar, pink or chemically coloured sherbet, or acidulated sherbet masked with sugar, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueu 
and brandies are all very apt to dixagree ; while light white wines, and gin or old whisky, largely diluted with mineral water charged only with natural gas, will be found the least objectionable. Eno’s ‘“‘ FRUIT SALT” is peculiar! 
It possesses the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the r:ght track to health. 


[THE DANGER OF CHILLS, FEVERS, WORRY, BLOOD POISONS, &c.—Eno’s “ FRUIT SALT” assists the functions of the LIVER, BOWELS, SKIN, and KIDNEYS, by Natural Means; thus the Blood is freed 
from POISONOUS or other HURTFUL MATTERS. The Foundation and GREAT DANGER of CHILLS, FEVERS, WORRY, BLOOD POISONS, &c. It is impossible to overstate its great value. THERE IS NO DOUBT tha 


where it has been taken in the earliest stage of a disease it has in innumerable instances prevented a severe illness. Without such a simple precaution the JEOPARDY OF LIFE IS IMMENSELY INCREASED. 
The value of ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” cannot be told. Its success in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and New Zealand proves it 
CAUTION.—£zamine each bottle, and see the Capsule is marked ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed upon by worthless imitations. 


Prepared only at ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S PATENT 


the poor little sufferer’s © 
hand, and told him 149 
would always take care © 


THE CHRISTMAS CAROL. of Reuby. He understood a 


adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver. 





me, and had just strength © 
BYRON. to look at me, as if he 4 
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Flowers love the Sunlight and always turn to It. 


housewife learns to love 


Sunlight 
Soap 


and always turns to it to help her out on “wash day” or any other 
day when she needs a pure, honest soap which cleanses everything it 
touches and doesn’t injure anything, either fabric or hands. 

Less labour, Greater comfort. 
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WHAT IS____ to avoid the slightest 

BEST TO risk of danger dur- 

BE DONE ing any threatened 
epidemic. 

There is but one course to 
adopt, to see that everywhere in 
the home and in the workshop 
the most scrupulous cleanliness 
prevails. Wherever there is dirt, 
there is the greater danger of 
disease establishing itself. 

To purify, to cleanse, and to 
disinfect with the greatest cer- 
tainty, and with the least expen- 
diture of money and labour, 
notbing has yet been discovered 


LIFEBUOY 





SOME to take to avoid 
WISE the risk of 
PRECAUTIONS infection. Ob- 

serve extra 
care in diet. Do not incur undue 
fatigue. Take frequent baths 
with Lifebuoy Royal Disinfec- 
tant Soap. Have all the soiled 
linen washed as speedily as 
possible with Lifebuoy Royal 
Disiofectant Soap. See that more 
than usual care is taken to keep 
the house sweet, and you will do 
well to insist on the free use in 
your kitchen and every part of 
the house of that friend of every 
household, 








Qo% 


EMINENT Officers of Health, 
MEDICAL and Trained Nurses, 
MEN, recOmmend Life- 

buoy Soap for use 
during Epidemics. Read what 
Dr. Karl Enoch, Chemisch Hy- 
gienisches Institut, Hamburg, 
says in his report of Remarkable 
Experiments made with Life- 
buoy Soap, full particulars of 
which are given on the wrapper 
round each Tablet. 





PUT IT when next 

ON YOUR | ordering from 

LIST your grocers, 
4 Pile D | SI N Ha "ECr, 
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“THE ACADEMIE DE MEDECINE OF FRANCE 
HAS PLACED 


The vital principle of 


“WalraveFoo) | Apollinaris 














tS 

















(‘THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS’) 


the HEAD of ALL 
the Waters examined for | 
PURITY and FREEDOM 
from Disease-Germs.” 











| 
OVRIL is equally adapted to the healthy, who derive renewed vigour and increased 
vitality from its use, and to invalids, who relish and retain it when other food is rejected. 
When BOVRIL is used in the preparation of soups, gravies, and all made dishes, the perfection 4, Stratford Place Oxford Street London W 
y 


of appetising nourishing cookery is economically achieved. 


BENSON’S REPEATERS AND CHRONOGRAPHS, | 


Made on a Special System, are the finest for Make, Finish, and Adjustment. For Home, Indian, and Colonial Wear. Perfect in every Detail. 


BENSON’S BENSON’S | BENSON’S MINUTES AND | Mow emer caenon, | 
VL 7 NDS 
MINUTES AND SECONDS GOLD KEYLESS REPEATER |SECONDS CHRONOGRAPH MINUTE REPEATER WATCH, 


CHRONOGRAPH. WATCH. REPEATER WATCH. 
1S-<ct. Geld, Silver, 18-ct.Gold, 4g 18-ct. Gold, 

















Keyless Minutes and Seconds Chronograph | 
Watch, used for timing all the great races of | 
the day. Unequalled at the price. In 18-ct.| with strong Keyless Action, repeating the Gold Keyless Half-Chronometer Minutes 
Gold Cases, with strong Crystal Glass, £20, In | i entice ete Minin | Gold Keyless Half-Chronometer Minutes | and Seconds Chronograph Minute Repeater 
Sterling Silver Cases, £8, ours, Quarters, and Minutes on @ pure- | and Seconds Chronograph Repeater Watch, | Calendar Watch, Best English Make, Flyback 
A similar Watch, but with Treble Chronograph | toned Gong. Best English Make, with all the latest improve- | Minutes and Seconds Chronograph, a Perpetual 
ments, the most perfect watch for taking a dura- | Calendar, and repeats the Hours, Quarters, and 

Action, for timing the first and second in a race. 


In 18-ct. Gold Hunting or Half-Hunting | tion. Repeats Hours, Quarters, and Minutes at | Minutes at pleasure. Finest workmanship and 
closest adjustment. In massive 18-ct. Gold 


Half-Hunting Cases, £125. Hunting or Half-Hunting Cases, £260. 


Gold Keyless Repeater Watch, 








In 18-ct. Gold Cases, Crystal Glass, £45, | Cases, £40. pleasure. In massive 18-ct. Gold Hunting or 


Sterling Silver Cases, £25. 


Any of these Watches sent free and safe, at our risk, to all parts of the World on receip’ of Draft or Notes. 
Jewellery, and Plate post free. 


in Half-Hoop, Marquise, Gipsy, and all other designs, set with Brilliants, Rubies, Emeralds, Pearls, Sapphires, 


B E N so N’S E N GAG E M E N 7. R l oN G S Opals, &c., &c. Parcels of unset gems of the finest quality to select from. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF RINGS IN ASS AT MERCHANTS’ NET CASH CITY PRICES, SAVING ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFITS. 


WATCHMAKER And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 
a W. BEN SO N, "eat olin 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C, and 25, OLD BOND STREET, W. 


CHOICE SELECTIONS OF WATCHES AND JEWELLERY SENT TO THE COUNTRY ON APPROVAL AT OUR RISK. 


Illustrated Pamphlet of Watches, Clocks, 
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The snow may cover all the ground, When they are sheltered safe and sound 


Yet what care Lose WITH CHRISTMAS GREETINGS. Beneuth papa's 
And Stella? Umbrella! 











HEALTH RESTORED WITHOUT MEDICINE OR EXPENSE 
“BY DU BARRY S CURINC 
DELICIOUS FOOD EFFECTUALLY 
DYSPEPSIA, INDICES TION, CONSTIPATION, DIARRHCEA, | 
PHTHISIS ,DYSENTRY, COUCH, ASTHMA, NERVOUS, | 


BILIOUS & LIVER DISORDERS, SLEEPLESSNESS, 
FEVERS, DEBILITY, WASTING IN OLD OR YOUNG, 


feverish breath 
It is, likewise, 
eruptions on the skin, atrophy, wasting. 
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which restores the 


mucous membrane of 
consumption, dysenvery, diarrhoea, hemorrhoids, liver complaints, flatulency, nervousness, biliousness, all fevers, 
sore throats, catarrhs, colds, noises in the head and ears, rheumatism, gout, poverty and impurities of the blood, 
dropsy, eruptions, hysteria, neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, low spirits, spleen, acidity, palpitation, heartburn, 
headache, debility, diabetes, kidney diseases, 


NO MORE MEDICINE, PURGING, OR EXPENSE FOR INVALIDS AND CHILDREN. 


Perfect Digestion, Nervous Energy, Sound Sleep, and the Beauty of Health Restored by 





DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS 


epilepsy, 


stomach and bowels, 


REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 


and cures constipation, indigestion (dyspepsia), 


palsy, paralysis, cramps, spasms, nausea, and vomiting 


after eating, even in pregnancy or at sea; sinking fits, coughs, asthma, bronchitis, exhaustion, wasting away, and 


IT CONTAINS FOUR TIMES AS MUCH NOURISHMENT AS MEAT, RENEWS THE BLOOD RAPIDLY, AND SAVES FIFTY TIMES ITS COST IN MEDICINE. 
the only recognised food to rear infants and delicate children successfully, and to overco.ne ali infantile difficulties in teething, measles, fevers, restlessness, dysentery, diarrhcea, 
They thrive admirably upon it, and sleep soundly for twelve bhov-s jJuring the night. 


To avoid the danger of being cheated by worthless substitutes, insist upon DU BARRY’S health-restoring REVAi-LENTA ARABICA FOOD, and accept no others. 


FORTY-NINE YEARS 
late Emperor Nicholas of Russia, Dr 


1)* A. B. 


“T have frequently 
FOOD, and have 
phosphates, nitrogen 


GRIFFITHS, F.R.S., 
Expert, certifies 


examined Dt 


ous matter caseime, &¢ 


constituents of the brain, nerves, bone, blood, and muscle 

vital ingredients for the repair of nerves, 
- and the ingredients of this food are in such 
ibsorbed by the most delicate persons. For me. 
tevalenta Arabica has 
no equal; in fact it is the best preparation of ita kind I have ever examined 
I can conscientiously recommend it to medical men and others as a pegfect 

2 A. B. Grirrirus. 


tarry’s Food contains all the 
muscles, digestive system, &« 
a form that they are readi 

disorders of the 


stomach, blood, nerves, brain, &c., 


food for invalids and children * (Signed 


“12, Knowle Road, Brixton, London, July 12, 1904."’ 


d hg 


and intestines, and 


bat tat D and DYSENTERY. 


“Dr. WM 


the Hopital Militaire Turc, Sofia, Bulgaria 


War): “I find Di 


dysentery, typhoid, and ague it is worth its weight in gold. 
no English surgeons or officers to go into the Turkish camp without it.’’ 


N ATONIC DYSPEPSIA and 

DEBILITY, after enteric fever. I have prescribed 

DU BARRY'S FOOD with marked success when 

everything else was rejected..-T. H. Morris, M.B. and 
C.M., Tylors-town, near Pontypridd. 


i te PHUS and BILIOUS FEVERS 

CURED by DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 
ARABICA. Dr. Klingestein writes :—‘ It has secured 
my full confidence. I had ordered it in cases in which, 
it is not saying too much, it has worked wonders 
viz., in typhus and bilious fevers, to which formerly 
nearly all patients succumbed. Immediately on receipt 
of the Revalenta I saved three lives with it, and since 
then have found it invariably successful, the most 
fearful symptoms yielding to it within 24 hours, an | 
the convalescent regained perfect health rapidly. I 
consider this Food of inestimable value, and authorise 
your publishing my appreciation of its merits. 
H. Kurworsreim, M.D., Berlin, State of New York, 
Oct. 19.” 


( YURE of DYSPEPSIA and LIVER 
J COMPLAINT. 

From the Right Honourable the Lord Stuart de 
Decies, Dromana, Cappoquin, Lord Lieutenant of the 
county Waterford 

**T have derived much benefit from the use of the 
REVALENTA FOOD. It is only due to yourselves 
and to the public to state that you are at liberty to 
make any use of this communication which you may 
think proper.—I remain, Gentlemen, your obedient 
servant, Stuart pe Decies.”’ 


Rvs OF AN EBBING LIFE. 
) “ A dangerous illness having left my digestive 
organs too weak to assimilate ordina food of 
any kind sufficient to keep me alive, owe my 
preservation to DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 
ARABICA and BISCUITS, on which I subsisted 
for months, recovering a healthy action of the 
stomach, and strength and muscle, to the astonish- 
ment of myself, my medical adviser, and friends. 
“Epwarp Woop. 
*“ Bolton, West Bank, June 14, 1883.” 
CO URE OF TWENTY-THREE 
J YEARS’ MISERY. 
“* Montevideo, Oct. 25, 1880. 


“Tt affords me great pleasure to testify to the 
invaluable virtue of your divine Food. It has 
perfectly cured me in six weeks of dyspepsia, 
oppression, and general debility, which during 
twenty-three years had prevented my making the 
slightest effort, all medicines having failed to do me 
any good. You are quite at liberty to publish my 
experience, and I sincerely hope DU BARRY’S 
FOOD may prove of equal benefit to all other 
sufferers. — Believe me, &c., Antuur Bartow.” 


Dp! BARRY’S FOOD.—CONSUMPTION. 
Bern, Aug. 20, 1852.—Madame H. de B., in a ho 
po mary consumption, took the REVALENTA ARABICA by advice of 
er physician. So rapid and favourable was the change it 
her health, that the dangerous period of her confinement, which her 
over without 
too highly of this excellent 
h both his wife and child are now living, without a 
The child weighed 16 1b. at its birth. 


physician had predicted would be fatal, 
Rificulty ; and her husband cannot spea 
Food, upon whic! 
trace of consumption. 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—Constipation, Asthma, &c. 
Cure of fifty years’ indescribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, 
tion, flatulency, spasms, sickness, and vomiting, by 


asthma, cough, consti 


DU BARRY’S FOOD.—Maria Jouty. 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—DIABETES. 
ou a certificate such as 
ormer pupils was dying of diabetes. 
I recommended DU BARRY’S FOOD, and in six weeks’ time the patient 
was perfectly restored.— Fuithfully, Sister 8. Lampert, Crosne, 


“Tam ha 
had before. The 


y to be able to send 
ushand of one of m 


U BARRY’S FOOD has cured my daughter of 


general debility, nervous irritability, sleeplessness, and a total ex- 
and strength, with hard muscle and 


haustion, and given her health, sleep, 
cheerfulness.—A. De Mort outs, Paris. 


INVARIABLE SUCCESS. 
Livingstone, and Mr. 


BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
always found it of uniform composition ; 
,and sults of potash 
; consequently Du 


sacteriological | 
| 


OU) “ig r ne 
SUFFERINGS — “DU BARRY’S 
FOOD has perfectly cured many years’ fearful pains in the stomach 
consequent sleeplessness, with constant nervous irrita- 
bility, for which my wife has submitted in vain to medical treatment. 

V. Movano, Cadiz.” 


WALLACE ELMSLIE, Surgeon in the P. and O. Service, 
and late Surgeon in the Imperial Ottoman Navy, writes to the Lancet from 
during the late Russo-Turkish ] 
BARR Y’S FOOD is invaluable out here, and in cases of 
I strongly advise 


100,000 ANNUAL CURES OF 
H. M. Stanley, the A 


PASS AAADALRSLA 


it is rich in 
the chief 


it has completely revived me. 


Dp” 


that 
obtaining the least relief. 
been amply confirmed. 
it has perfectly cured me. 


receive visits, and resume my social position. 


BARRY’S FOOD.—EIGHT YEARD’ 
AFFECTIONS OF THE BLADDER. 

“During eight years’ inflammation of the bladder, I had exhausted all 

nedical science, by means of physicians, could suggest, without 

My confidence in DU BARRY’S FOOD has 

I made use of it, and I owe it to truth to state that 

** Deve, Professor of Chemistry, Paris.” 


* Paris. 


“In consequence of a liver complaint, I was wasting away for «oven 
years, and so debilitated and nervous that I was unable to read, write, 
or in fact attend to anything, with a nervous palpitation all over, bad 
digestion, constant sleeplessness, and the most intolerable nervous agitation, 
which prevented even my sitting down for hours together. 
fully low-spirited, and all intercourse with the world had become painful to 
Many medical men, English as well as French, had prescribed for me in 
vain. In perfect despair, I took DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA, 
and lived on this delicious Food for three months. The good God be praised! 
I am myself again, and able to make and 


I felt dread- 


Marcuioness pF Brenan.”’ 


CASES WHICH HAD RESISTED ALL OTHER TREATMENT, including those of H.M. the 


U BARRY’S FOOD restored 231b. of good muscle 

to a gentleman from Dover, aged twenty-four, whose stomach and 
nerves had been ruined by intense study, and his body reduced to a mere 
skeleton, suffering from constant sleeplessness and debility, as of extreme 


old age. 
C URE.—DYSPEPSIA and CANCER of the 
) STOMACH. 
“Chateau Vauxbuin, Soissons (Aisne), France, Jan. 10, 1868. 
“In the village I inhabit part of the year lives a poor woman, attacked, 
so the doctors say, by a cancer in the stomach ; for the last two years she 
has been suffering intolerable pains ; she could not digest anything, and her 


— | debility was such that she could not make use of her limbs. In short, every- 


YURE.—DU BARRY’S FOOD. 

“Many years’ bad digestion, disease of the heart, kidneys, and 
bladder, with nervous irritation and melancholia, have disappeared under 
the happy influence of DU BARRY’S FOOD. 
master at Eynancas, Haute Vienne, France, May 8, 1878.” 


Leon Peycust, School- 


sixteen years, had rendered their life a burden 
to twenty-five times a day, and the other suffering from constant diarrhea. 
The husband had an ulcer on the liver, and the wife an enlargement of that 
organ. 


one expected a rapid termination of all these sufferings by death, when last 


March I recommended her to try DU BARRY’S excellent FOOD. Her 


strength improves daily, her digestion is perfect, and her pains have 
ceased. 


De CHase._ies, Counress pg GourGus.”’ 


YURE.—SIXTEEN YEARS’ LIVER 
J COMPLAINT, DIARRHGA, and VOMITING. 

“ Paris, June 1, 1872. 
“Mr. and Mrs. Leger, both of a fearful liver complaint, which, during 
i the one vomiting twenty 


In both cases all medical treatment had proved unavailing.” 
Ces of SIXTEEN MONTHS’ 
uninterrupted SLEEPLESSNESS, congestion 





of the brain, dyspepsia, debility, and exhaustion— 
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the consequences of excessive labour—and which had 
resisted the treatment of many medical men, has 
been effected by DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD.—Treituarp pu Barty, Barrister- 
at-Law, and twenty years Mayor of Nérac, Chateau 
de Manotte, near Nérac, Lot-et-Garonne, France, 
8 Mai, 1881. 


YURE of DEBILITY, BAD 

) DIGESTION, and IRRITABILITY. 

“DU BARRY’S FOOD has produced an 
extraordinary effect on me. Heaven be blessed, 
it has cured me of nightly sweatings, terrible 
irritation of the stomach, and bad digestion, which 
had lasted eighteen years. I have never felt so 
comfortable as I do now.—Rev. J. Comparer, St. 
Romaine-des-Iles, France.”’ 


ECAY ARRESTED. 

“IT am happy to be able to assure you that 
these last two years, since [ ate DU BARRY’S 
admirable FOOD, I have not felt the weight of 
my eighty-four years. My legs have acquired 
strength and nimbleness, my sight has improved 
so much as to dispense with spectacles, my 
stomach reminds me of what I was at the age of 
thirty—in short, I feel myself quite young and 
earty. I preach, attend confessions, visit the 
sick. I make long journeys on foot, my head is 
clear, and my memory strengthened.—Abbé Peter 
Caste, Bachelor of Theology and Priest of 





6 
” 





DU BARRY’'S FOOD.—BABY SAVED. 


Dr. F. W. Beneke, Professor of Medicine in Ordinary to 
the University, writes in the Berlin Clinical Weekly, of 
April 8, 1872: “I shall never forget that I owe the pre- 
servation of one of my children to the Revalenta Arabica. 
The child (not four months old) suffered from complete 
emaciation, with constant vomiting, which resi all 
medical skill, and even the test care of two wet-nurses. 
I tried DU BARRY’S REVALENTA with the most 
astonishing success. The vomiting ceased immediately ; 
and, after living on this Food six weeks, the baby was 
restored to the most flourishing health. Similar success 
has attended all my experiments since with this Food.” 


BABY SAVED BY DU BARRY’S FOOD. 


“ My little girl was so seriously ill that doctors did not 
think she could have lived, and no food or medicine 
remained on her stomach. DU BARRY’S FOOD, under 
God, has restored her to health.—D. J. Hearn, Rector of 
Kilmorey, Co. Cork, Dec. 29, 1880.” 





DU BARRY’S FOOD. 


INFANTS’ PROSPERITY AND SLEEP. 


“York, Dec. 9, 1876.—Ever since I fed 


DU BARRY’S REVALENTA FOOD he develops wonder- 
fully, being as strong as a child of twice his age. He sleeps 


soundly all night, from eight p.m. to eight a.m 


waking, and he never cries during the day. He lives on 
this food simply boiled in water and salt, and likes it warm 
or cold equally well.—Rosz Kersiry, 39, Vinor Street.” 


“ Adra, Province of Almeria, Spain, Oct. 21, 1867. 

“ Dear Sir,—I am happy to tell you that DU BARRY’S 
REVALENTA ARABICA has restored my daughter to 
perfect health, and cured her of a cutaneous eruption, 
which gave her no rest night or day from its fearful irri- 
ease send me, against 
- more of this excellent Food.—Prrxix 


tation. She is now 
enclosed cheque, 60 
pE LA Hrroves, Vice-Consulate of France.” 


‘ectly well. 


Prunetto, Mondovi.” 
of SIXTY YEARS’ 


Cj URE 
PARALYSIS. 


** King’s College, Cambridge, Oct. 10, 1849. 

“T am paver te inform you that DU BARRY’S 
incomparable REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 
has completely cured me of the various ills which 
have afflicted me these sixty years, during which 
lengthy point of time I have lived in my arm- 
ehair with left leg and arm paralysed, as also my 
left eyelid; this sedentary life had brought on many 
disorders of the stomach and bowels, with obstinate 
constipation, heemorrhoids, and a large green crust 
on my chin—all of which my medical man told me it 
was useless to attempt to cure at my —eighty- 
five. But, thanks to your Food, which I have taken 
these two years, I am perfectly free from all these 
disorders, and able to walk about, and use my arms 
and eyelids with perfect ease. This cure may well be 
considered miraculous; but it appears to me to 
interest my fellow-creatures to a degree that I deem 
it my duty to place the details of it at your di 1 


my baby on 


., without once 








less state of 
produced in 


danger or 
save me.—A. Sraparo, Merchant.” 


U BARRY’S 


has been 
disorders resulting from the 
L. Maurerre, C. 


‘ou never 


aaa Orvaux, France, April 26, 1875. 





palpitation of the heart, and 


FOOD.—FEVERS, 
DYSENTERY, EXHAUSTION, SCURVY AT SEA. 
” ae a long vi , just terminated, DU BARRY’S valuable FOOD 
of the calent cavies to usin keeping us free from the fearful 
longed use of salt meat, peas, and beans.— 
acorn, L. Detoncie, J. Vatiery, E. Canvy, G. Bourpoy, 
E. Yrier, J. Moxpot, Sourrirv, Officers on 
French Government Navy, in the roads of Hyéres.”’ 


U BARRY’S FOOD has 
kidney disease, from which I had suffered fearfully for many years, 

and which had resisted the most careful medical treatment, and now, at 
the age of ninety-three, Iam perfectly free from disease.—Rev. G. Leroy, 


U BARRY’S FOOD has cured my wife of 
twenty years’ most fearful suffering from nervous and bilious attack :, 
swelling all over, sleepl d asth 
ATanasio Le Barsera, Mayor of Trapani, Sicily. 


INE YEARS’ CONSTIPATION. 
“ Zifté, Alexandria, 
* { have taken DU BARRY’S excellent FOOD for 
It has given me new life, and I thank you sincerely. 
nine years from a most obstinate constipation, which resisted all medical 
treatment, and the best medical practitioners had declared it i 


. March 22, 1868. 
e last three months. 
I had suffered during 


ible to 





the Jean Bart, of the 


cured me of 











arr FH 


Prices of DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 


nourishing, an 
kinds of medicines. It is particular! 
confined habit of body, as also in diarrhoea, bowel complaints, inflammato: 
irritation, and cramp 
heemorrhoids.—Dr. Rup Wvurzer, Professor of Medicine and Practical M.D.”’ 


to get u 
which threatened to take away my breath. 


for publication—Yours truly, Witt UNT, 
Barrister-at-Law.”’ 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—CONSUMPTION. 

DIARRHGA, CRAMP, KIDNEY and BLADDER DISORDERS. 
Dr. Wurzer’s Testimonial. 

* Bonn, July 10, 1852.—_DU BARRY’S FOOD is one of the most excellent, 

restorative absorbents, and supersedes, in many cases, all 

ly effective in indigestion (dyspepsia), a 





of the urethra, the kidneys and bladder, anc 


STHMA. ee 
“T suffered during thirty-six ye with asthma, which obliged me 
four or five times every night to relieve my chest from a pressure 
I have taken DU BARRY’S 
FOOD for the last eight days, and I am delighted with it. I sleep very 
well now and breathe freely.—Rev. D. Borer, Ecrainville, ine- 
Inférieure, France.”’ 


U BARRY’S FOOD is a remedy which I could 

almost call divine. It has perfectly cured my dear sister, Julia, of 

four years’ neuralgia in the head, which caused her cruel agony, and left 
her almost without rest.—Rev. J. Monassier, Valgorge, Frafice. 


- “Grantham, Feb. 3, 1851. 
OUT.—“I am happy to say I have found your 
incomparable REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD an infallible remedy 


for the gout. I can now eat things with impunity, and take my pint of 
port wine, if necessary, the same as other people.—Colonel H, Warxins.” 


FOOD, 


Suitably packed for all Climates: In Tins, at 2s.; 11b., 3s. 6d.; 21b., 6s.; 5 lb., 14s.; 12 lb., 32s.; 24 1b., BOs.—_about 2d. per meal. 


DU BARRY’S TONIC REVALENTA ARABICA BISCUITS, 


Four times as nourishing as meat, improve the appetite, promote digestion, secure sound, refreshing sleep ; they remove the feverish and bitter taste on awaking 
or caused by onions, garlic, and even the smell of tobacco or drink. In Tins, 11b., 3s. 6d.; 21b., 6s 


CANISTERS FORWARDED ON RECEIPT OF 
DU BARRY ard CO. (Limited), No. 77, Regent Street, London, W.; 
Soul; Adelaide, Faulding and Co.; New York, Park and Tilford, 917, Broadway ; 


POSTAL ORDERS TO ALL PARTS OF 
same house, 14, Rue Castiglione, Paris; in Australia, Melbourne, Felton and Grimwade; Sydney, Elliot Brothers ; 
Oporto, James Cassels and Co.; Brussels, 2, Rue Rouppe; Milan, 6, Via Boromei; Geneva, 59, Rue du Rhone; 


THE UNITED 


KINGDOM, FREE OF CARRIACE. 


Barcelona, Vidal y Ribas; Amsterdam, Hausemann and Hitte, Cromboom Sluyt; and through all Stores, Chemists, and Grocers in every part of the world. 
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Sue: A day or two has gone since you ; For I did quake for your dear sake, 
Did start, Sweet Heart. 
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is: I was riding through the park when a figure in the dark But I levelled at his head, and the fellow turned and fled , There was naught, you see, to fear; all is past and I am here, 
Shouted “ Stand!" Out of hand As T planned 
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THE GREAT NORTH ROAD. 


THE LATE ROBERT LOVIS STEVENSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. 


By 


CHAPTER I. 
NANCE AT THE GREEN 
ANCE HOLDAWAY was on her knees 


before the fire blowing the green wood 


DRAGON. 


that voluminously smoked upon the dogs, 


and only now and then shot forth a 
flame : 


ached and her eyes smarted, for she had been some while at this ungrateful task, 


smothered her knees already 


but her mind was gone far away to meet the coming stranger. Now she met him 
in the wood, now at the castle gate, now in the kitchen by candle-light; each 
fresh presentment eclipsed the one before; a form so elegant, manners so sedate, 
a countenance so brave and comely, a voice so winning and resolute—sure such a 
man was never seen! The thick-coming fancies poured and brightened in her head 
like the smoke and flames upon the hearth. 

Presently the heavy foot of her Uncle Jonathan was heard upon the stair, and 
as he entered the room she bent the closer to her work. He glanced at the green 


faggots with a sneer, and looked askance at the bed and the white sheets; at the 


CATON WOODVILLE. 


strip of carpet laid, like an island, on the great expanse of the stone floor; and at 


the broken glazing of the casement clumsily repaired with paper. 
he cried. 


* Leave that fire a-be,”’ “What, have I toiled all my life to turn 


innkeeper at the hind end? Leave it a-be, I say.” 


‘La, uncle, it doesn’t burn a bit; it only smokes,” said Nance, looking up 


from her position. 
sides,” returned the old 


“You are come of decent people on both man. 


** Who are you to blow the coals for any Robin-run-agate? Get up, get on your 
hood, make yourself useful, and be off to the Green Dragon.” 
“I thought you was to go yourself,” Nance faltered. 
“So did I,’ quoth Jonathan; “ but it appears I was mistook.” 
The very excess of her eagerness alarmed her, and she began to hang back. 
‘I think I would rather not, dear uncle,” she said. ‘ Night is at hand, and I think, 
dear, I would rather not.” 
** Now you look here,” 


replied Jonathan, “I have my Lord's orders, have I 


not? Little he gives me, but it’s all my livelihood. And do you fancy, if I 


No, I’ve that 


King George 


disobey my Lord, I’m likely to turn round for a lass like you? 


hell-fire of pain in my old knee. I wouldn't walk a mile. not for 





upon his bended knees.” And he walked to the 


window and looked down the steep scarp to where the 
river foamed in the bottom of the dell. 
Nance stayed for no more bidding. In her own 
room, by the glimmer of the twilight, she washed her 
hands and pulled on her Sunday mittens; adjusted her 
black hood, and tied a dozen times its cherry ribbons ; 
and in less than ten minutes, with a fluttering heart and 
excellently bright eyes, she passed forth under the arch 
and over the bridge, into the thickening shadows of the 
well-marked wheel-track 


The wood, which upon Loth sides of the river dell was 


eroves. A conducted her. 


a mere scrambling thicket of hazel, hawthorn, and 


holly, boasted on the level of more considerable timber. 
Beeches came to a good growth, with here and there an 
oak ; and the track now passed under a high arcade of 
branches, and now ran under the open sky in glades. 


girl proceeded these glades became more 


As the 
trees began again to decline in size, and 
the wood to degenerate into furzy coverts. Last of all 


and beyond that the track 


fit (tue nt, the 


there was a fringe of elders ; 
came forth upon an open, rolling moorland, dotted with 
wind-bowed and scanty bushes, and all golden-brown 
winter, like a grouse. Right over against the 


last 


with the 


the red embers of the sunset burned under 


girl 
horizontal clouds; the night fell clear and still and 
frosty, and the track in low and marshy passages began 
to crackle under foot with ice. 

Some half a mile beyond the borders of the wood 
the lights of the Green Dragon hove in sight, and 
running close beside them, very faint in the dying 
dusk, the pale ribbon of the Great North Road. It 
was the back of the post-house that was presented 
to Nance Holdaway; and as she continued to draw 
near and the night to fall more completely, she became 
aware of an unusual brightness and bustle. .A post- 
chaise stood in the yard, its lamps already lglted. 
light shone hospitably in the windows and from the 
door; moving lights and shadows testified to 


The clank 


of pails, the stamping of hoofs on the firm causeway, 


open 


the activity of servants bearing lanterns. 


the jingle of harness, and, last of all, the energetic 
hissing of a groom, began to fall upon her ear. By 
the stir you would have thought the mail was at 
The 


down mail was not due at the Green Dragon for hard 


the door, but it was still too early in the night. 


upon an hour; the up mail from Scotland not before 
two in the black morning. 

Nance entered the yard somewhat dazzled. Sam, 
the tall ostler, was polishing a curb-chain with sand ; 
the lantern at his feet letting up spouts of candle-light 
through the holes with which its conical roof was 
peppered. 

“ Hey, Miss,” said he jocularly, “ you won't look 
at me any more, now you have gentry at the castle.” 

Her cheeks burned with anger. 
the continued, 


*“That’s my Lord's chay,” man 


nodding at the chaise, * Lord Windermoor’s. Came 
all in a fluster—dinner, bowl of punch, and put the 
horses to. For all the world like a runaway match, my 


dear—bar the bride. Ile brought Mr. Archer in the 


chay with him.” 

* Is that Holdaway ?” cried the landlord from the 
lighted entry, where he stood shading his eyes. 

“ Only me, Sir,” answered Nuance. 

“Oh, you, Miss Nance,” he said. “ Well, come in 
quick, my pretty. My Lord is waiting for your uncle.” 

And he ushered Nance into a room cased with 
yellow wainscot and lighted by tall candles, where two 
gentlemen sat at a table finishing a bowl of punch. 
One of these was stout, elderly, and irascible, with a 
face like a full moon, well dyed with liquor, thick 
tremulous lips, a short, purple hand, in which he 
brandished a long pipe, and an abrupt and gobbling 
utterance. This was my Lord Windermoor. In his 
companion Nance beheld a younger man, tall, quiet, 
grave, demurely dressed, and wearing his own hair. 
Her glance but lighted on him, and she flushed, for 
in that second she made sure that she had twice 
betrayed herself—betrayed by the involuntary flash of 


her black eyes her seeret impatience to behold this new 
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companion, and, what was far worse, betrayed her dis- 
IIe, 


meanwhile, as if unconscious, continued to regard her 


appointment in the realisation of her dreams. 


with unmoved decorum. 
* Oh, a man of wood,” thought Nance. 
* What — what?” 
this ?”’ 


“If you please, my Lord, I am Holdaway’s niece,” 


said his Lordship. ‘ Who is 


replied Nance with a curtsey. 
** Should 
Lordship. ‘“ Well, you tell Iloldaway that I’m aground, 


have been here himself,’’ observed his 


not a stiver—not a stiver. I’m running from the 
beagles—going abroad, tell Holdaway. And he need look 
for no more wages : glad of ’em myself, if I could get’em. 
IIe can live in the ecastie if he likes, or go to the devil. 
Oh, and here is Mr. Archer; and I recommend him to 
a friend of mine—and Mr. Archer will 


And I regard tkat in the light of a 


take him in— 
pay, as I wrote. 
precious good thing for Holdaway, let me tell you, and 
a set-off against the wages.” 

* But oh, my Lord!” cried Nance, * we live upon 
the wages, and what are we to do without ?”’ 

* What am I to do?—what am I to do?” replied 
Lord Windermoor with some exasperation. 
no wages. And if Holdaway 


doesn’t like it, he can go to the devil, and you with 


“T have 
And there is Mr. Archer. 


’ 


him !—and you with him!’ 

“And yet, my Lord,” said Mr. Archer, “ these good 
people will have as keen a sense of loss as you or I; 
keener, perhaps, since they have done nothing to 
deserve it.” 

“Deserve it?” cried the peer. ‘“ What? what? 
If a rascally highwaymun comes up to me with a con- 
founded pistol, do you say that I’ve deserved it? How 
often am I to tell you, Sir, that I was cheated—that I 
was cheated ?”’ 

** You are happy in the belief,” returned Mr. Archer 
gravely. 

** Archer, you would be the death of me!”’ exclaimed 
his Lordship. ‘“ You know you’re drunk; you know 
it, Sir; and yet you can’t get up a spark of animation.” 

‘I have drunk fair, my Lord,” replied the younger 
man ; ** but I own I am conscious of no exhilaration.” 

“If you had as black a look-out as me, Sir,” 
cried the peer, “ you would be very glad of a little 
innocent exhilaration, let me tell you. I am glad of 
it—glad of it, and I only wish that I was drunker. 
let me tell you it’s a cruel hard thing upon a man of my 
time of life and my position, to be brought down to 
beggary because the world is full of thieves and rascals— 
thieves and rascals. What? For all that I know you 
may be a thief and a rascal yourself ; and I would fight 


you for a pinch of snuff—a pinch of snuff,” exclaimed 


For 


his Lordship. 

Here Mr. Archer turned to Nance Holdaway with a 
pleasant smile, so full of sweetness, kindness, and com- 
posure that, at one bound, her dreams returned to her. 
**My good Miss Holdaway,” said he, “ if you are willing 
to show me the road, I am even eager to be gone. As 
for his Lordship and myself, compose yourself ; there is 
no fear ; this is his Lordship’s way.” 

“ What ? what?” cried his Lordship. ‘ My way? 
Ish no such a thing, my way.” 

“Come, my Lord,"’ cried Archer ; “ you and I very 
thoroughly understand each other; and let me suggest, 
it is time that both of us were gone. The mail will 
Here, then, my Lord, I take my leave of 


you, with the most earnest assurance of my gratitude 


soon be due. 


for the past, and a sincere offer of any services I may be 
able to render in the future.” 

*“ Archer,’’ exclaimed Lord Windermoor, “I love 
you like a son. Le’s have another bowl.” 

‘My Lord, for both our sakes, you will excuse me,” 
replied Mr. Archer. “ We both require caution; we 
must both, for some while at least, avoid the chance of 
a pursuit.” 

“Archer,” quoth his Lordship, “this is a rank 
ingratishood. What ? 
dark in the cold po’chaise, and not so much as a 
game of écarté possible, unless I stop and play 
with the postillion, the postillion; and the whole 


I’m to go firing away in the 


country swarming with thieves and rascals and high- 
waymen.” 

“I beg your Lordship’s pardon,” put in the landlord, 
who now appeared in the doorway to announce the 
chaise, “ but this part of the North Road is known for 
There has not been a robbery, to call a robbery, 
Further south, of course, it’s 


safety. 
this five years’ time. 
nearer London, and another story,’’ he added. 

“ Well, then, if that ’s so,” concluded my Lord, “le’s 
have t’other bowl and a pack of cards.” 

‘My Lord, you forget,” said Archer, “I might still 
gain; but it is hardly possible for me to lose.” 

“Think I’m a the peer. 
* Gen’leman’s parole’s all I ask.” 

But Mr. Archer was proof against these blandish- 


sharper?” inquired 


ments, and said farewell gravely enough to Lord 
Windermoor, shaking his hand and at the same time 
bowing very low. ‘ You will never know,” says he, 
“the service you have done me.” And with that, and 
before my Lord had finally taken up his meaning, he 
had slipped about the table, touched Nance lightly but 
imperiously on the arm, and left the room. In face of 
the outbreak of his Lordship’s lamentations she made 
the truant. 


haste to follow 


CHAPTER II. 


IN WHICH MR. ARCHER IS INSTALLED, 


The chaise had been driven round to the front door ; the 
courtyard lay all deserted, and only lit by a lantern set 
upon a window-sill. Through this Nance rapidly led 
the way, and began to ascend the swellings of the moor 
She 
was not afraid, but in the course of these last passages 
with Lord Windermoor Mr. Archer had ascended to 


with a heart that somewhat fluttered in her bosom. 


that pedestal on which her fancy waited to install him. 
The reality, she felt, excelled her dreams, and this cold 
night walk was the first romantic incident in her 
experience. 

It was the rule in these days to see gentlemen unsteady 
after dinner, yet Nance was both surprised and amused 
when her companion, who had spoken so soberly, began to 
stumble and waver by her side with the most airy divaga- 
tions. Sometimes he would get so close to her that she must 
edge away ; and at others lurch clear out of the track 
His courtesy and 
He asked her 


and plough among deep heather. 
gravity meanwhile remained unaltered. 
how far they had to go; whether the way lay all upon 
the moorland, and when he learned they had to pass a 
wood expressed his pleasure. ‘ For,” said he, “I am 
passionately fond of trees. ‘Trees and fair lawns, if you 
consider of it rightly, are the ornaments of nature, 
as palaces and fine approaches ” And here he 
stumbled into a patch of slough and nearly fell. The 
girl had hard work not to laugh, but at heart she was 
lost in admiration for one who talked so elegantly. 

They had got to about a quarter of a mile from the 
Green Dragon, and were near the summit of the rise, 
when a sudden rush of wheels arrested them. 
and looking back, they saw the post-house, now much 
declined in brightness; and speeding away northward 
the two tremulous bright dots of my Lord Winder- 
moor’s chaise -lamps. Mr. followed these 
yellow and unsteady stars until they dwindled into 


T ni ao 
urning 


Archer 


points and disappeared. 
“There goes my only friend,” he said. “ Death 
has cut off those that loved me, and change of fortune 


flatterers; and but for you, poor 


estranged 
bankrupt, my life is as lonely as this moor.” 


my 


They 


became 


The tone of his voice affected both of them. 


stood there 
thrillingly conscious of the void waste of the night, 


on the side of the moor, and 


without a feature for the eye, and except for the 
whisper of the carriage wheels without a 
And instantly, like a mockery, 


fainting 
murmur for the ear. 
there broke out, very far away but clear and jolly, the 
note of the mail-guard’s horn. “Over the hills’’ was 
his air. It rose to the two watchers on the moor with 
the most cheerful sentiment of human company and 
travel, and at the same time in and around the Green 


Dragon it woke up a great bustle of lights 1unning to 
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and fro and clattering hoofs. Presently after, out of 
the darkness to southward, the mail drew near with a 
growing rumble. Its lamps were very large and bright, 
and threw their radiance forward in overlapping cones ; 
the four cantering horses swarmed and steamed ; the 
body of the coach followed like a great shadow; and 
this lit picture slid with a sort of ineffectual swiftness 
over the black field of night and was eclipsed by the 
buildings of the Green Dragon. 

Mr. Archer turned abruptly and resumed his former 
walk ; only that he was now more steady, kept better 


found in it, or that I fear the simplicity and hardship of 
the country. I am a man that has been much tossed 
about in life; now up, now down; and do you think 
that I shall not be able to support what you support— 
you who are kind, and therefore know how to feel pain; 
who are beautiful, and therefore hope ; who are young, 
and therefore (or am I the more mistaken?) dis- 
contented ? ” 

“Nay, Sir, not that, at least,” said Nance; “ not 
discontented. If I were to be discontented, how should 
I look those that have real sorrows in the face? I have 


and to be contented, since you say you are so—is not 
that to fill up a great part of virtue ?” 

“I fear you are but a flatterer,” said Nance, but she 
did not say it clearly, for what with bewilderment and 
satisfaction, her heart was quite oppressed. 

There could be no harm, certainly, in these grave 
compliments; but yet they charmed and frightened 
her, and to find favour, for reasons however obscure, 
in the eyes of this elegant, serious, and most 
unfortunate young gentleman, was a giddy elevation, 


was almost an apotheosis, for a country maid. 





“My good Miss Holdaway,”’ 


alongside his young conductor, and had fallen into a 
silence broken by sighs. Nance waxed very pitiful over 
his fate, contrasting an imaginary past of courts and 
great society, and perhaps the King himself, with the 
tumbledown ruin in a wood to which she was now 
conducting him. 

“You must try, Sir, to keep your spirits up,” said 
she. “To be sure this is a great change for one like 
you; but who knows the future ?” 

Mr. Archer turned towards her in the darkness, and 
she could clearly perceive that he smiled upon her very 
kindly. “ There spoke a sweet nature,” said he, “ and 
I must thank you for these words. But I would not 


have you fancy that I regret the past for any happiness 


faults enough, but not that fault ; and I have my merits 
too, for I have a good opinion of myself. But for 
beauty, I am not so simple but that I can tell a banter 
from a compliment.” 

* Nay, nay,” said Mr. Archer, “ I had half forgotten; 
grief is selfish, and I was thinking of myself and not of 
you, or I had never blurted out so bold a piece of praise. 
’Tis the best proof of my sincerity. But come, now, I 
would lay a wager you are no coward ?”’ 

“ Indeed, Sir, I am not more afraid than another,” 
said Nance. ‘“ None of my blood are given to fear.” 

‘And you are honest ?”’ he returned. 

“*T will answer for that,”’ said she. 

*“ Well, then, to be brave, to be honest, to be kind, 


said he, “‘if you are willing to show me the road, I am even eager to be gone.”’ 


But she was to be no more exercised; for Mr. 
Archer, disclaiming any thought of flattery, turned off 
to other subjects, and held her all through the wood in 
conversation, addressing her with an air of perfect 
sincerity and listening to her answers with every mark 
of interest. Had open flattery continued, Nance would 
have soon found refuge in good sense; but the more 
subtle lure she could not suspect, much less avoid. It 
was the first time she had ever taken part in a con- 
versation illuminated by any ideas. All was then true 
that she had heard and dreamed of gentlemen; they 
were a race apart, like deities knowing good and evil. 
And then there burst upon her soul a divine thought, 


hope’s glorious sunrise: since she could understand, 
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since it seemed that she too, even she, could interest 
this sorrowful Apollo, might she not learn? or was she 
not learning ? Would not her soul awake and put forth 
wings? Was she not, in fact, an enchanted princess, 
waiting but a touch to become royal? She saw herself 
transformed, radiantly attired, but in the most exquisite 
and more refined; her 


taste her face grown longer 


tint etherealised ; and she heard herself with delighted 
wonder talking like a book. 
had 


the river dell, and saw in 


the track 
front of 


Meanwhile they arrived at where 


comes out above 
them the castle, faintly shadowed on the night, covering 
with its broken battlements a bold projection of the 
bank, and showing at the extreme end, where were the 
habitable tower and wing, some crevices of candle-light. 
He nee 


seen to issue, lantern in hand, from the tower door, and, 


she called loudly upon her uncle, and he was 


where the ruins did not intervene, to pick his way over 
the swarded courtyard, avoiding treacherous cellars and 
The 


the great gate was still entire, flanked by two tottering 


winding among blocks of fallen masonry. arch of 


bastions, and it was here that Jonathan met them, 


standing at the end of the bridge, bent somewhat 
forward, and blinking at them through the glow of his 
own lantern. Mr. Archer greeted him with civility ; 
but the old man was in no humour of compliance. He 
guided the new-comer across the courtyard, looking 
sharply and quickly in his face, and grumbling all the 
time about the cold, and the discomfort and dilapidation 
of the castle. He was sure he hoped that Mr. Archer 
would like it; but in truth he could not think what 
brought him there. Doubtless he had a good reason 
this with a look of cunning serutiny—but, indeed, the 
place was quite unfit for any person of repute ; he him- 
self was eaten up with the rheumaties. It was the most 
rheumaticky place in England,and some fine day the whole 
habitable part (to call it habitable) would fetch away 


He had 


there was a plaguey issue in 


bodily and go down the slope into the river. 
seen the cracks widening ; 
the bank below; he thought a spring was mining it; 
it might be to-morrow, it might be next day; but they 
* And 


that is a poor death,”’ said he, * for anyone, let alone a 


were all sure of a come-down sooner or later, 
gentlemen, to have a whole old ruin dumped upon his 
belly. 
vaults have all broke down, and the grass and hemlock 
Well, Sir, 
it is, and wishing you well away.” 

And with that Jonathan ushered his guest through 


the tower door, and down three steps on the left hand 


Have a care to your left there, these cellar 


hide ’em. here is welcome to you, such as 


into the kitchen or common room of the castle. It was 
a huge, low room, as large as a meadow, occupying the 
whole width of the habitable wing, with six barred 
windows looking on the court, and two into the river 
A dresser, a table, and a few chairs stood 


Under 


valley. 
dotted here and there upon the uneven flags. 
the great chimney a good fire burned in an iron fire- 
basket ; 
Gothic lettering, flanked it on either side; there was a 


a high old settee, rudely carved with figures and 


hinge table anda stone bench in the chimney corner, and 
above the arch hung guns, axes, lanterns, and great 
sheaves of rusty keys. 

Jonathan looked about him, holding up the lantern, 
and shrugged his shoulders, with a pitying grimace. 
“Here it is,” he said. “See the damp on the floor, 
look at the moss; where there’s moss you may be sure 
Try and get near that fire for to 
And 


with a young gentleman with a face like yours, as pale 


that it’s rheumaticky. 
warm yourself ; it'll blow the coat off your back. 


as a tallow candle, I'd be afeard of a churchyard 
cough and a galloping decline,’’ says Jonathan, naming 
the maladies with gloomy gusto,“ or the cold might 
strike and turn your blood,”’ he added. 

Mr. Archer fairly laughed. “ My good Mr. Hold- 
away,” said he, “I was born with that same tallow- 
candle face, and the only fear that you inspire me with 
is the fear that I intrude unwelcomely upon your 
private hours. But I think I can promise you that | 
am very little troublesome, and I am inclined to hope 
that the terms which I can offer may still pay you the 


derangement.”’ 


* Yes, the terms,” said Jonathan, * I was thinking 
of that. As you say, they are very small,” and he 
shook his head. 

* Unhappily, I can afford no more,” said Mr. Archer. 
* But this we have arranged already,” he added with a 
certain stiffness ; “‘and as Iam aware that Miss Hold- 
away has matter to communicate, I will, if you permit, 
To-night I must bivouac ; to-morrow 


retire at once. 


my trunk is to follow from the Dragon. So if you will 
show me to my room I shall wish you a good slumber 
and a better awakening.” 

Jonathan silently gave the lantern to Nance, and 
she, turning and curtseying in the doorway, proceeded 
to conduct their guest up the broad winding stair- 
case of the tower. He followed with a very brooding 
face. 

‘* Alas!” 


“your fire black out,’’ and, setting down the lantern, 


cried Nance, as she entered the room, 


she clapped upon her knees before the chimney and 
began to rearrange the charred and still smouldering 
remains. Mr. Archer looked about the gaunt apartment 
The great height, the bare 
shattered the of the 


bed, with one of its four fluted columns 


with a sort of shudder. 


stone, the windows, aspect 
uncurtained 
broken short, all struck a chill upon his fancy. From 
this dismal survey his eyes returned to Nance crouching 
before the fire, the candle in.one hand and artfully 
puffing at the embers; the flames as they broke forth 
played upon the soft outline of her cheek—she was alive 
and young, coloured with the bright hues of life, and a 


c, 
woman. He looked upon her softening; and then sat 
down and continued to admire the picture. 

* There, Sir,’”’ 


fire is doing bravely now. 


said she, getting upon her feet, “ your 
Good night.” 

He rose and held out his hand. ‘ Come,’’ said he, 
*“you are my only friend in these parts, and you must 
shake hands.”’ 

She brushed her hand upon her skirt and offered it 
blushing. 

* God bless you, my dear,”’ said he. 

And then, when he was alone, he opened one of the 
windows, and stared down into the dark valley. <A 
gentle whimpling of the river among stones ascended to 
his ear; the trees upon the other bank stood very 
black against the sky ; farther away an owl was hooting. 
It was dreary and cold, and as he turned back to the 
hearth and the fine glow of fire, * Heavens!”’ said he to 
himself, ** what an unfortunate destiny is mine !”’ 

He went to bed, but sleep only visited his pillow in 
uneasy snatches. Outbreaks of loud speech came up 
the staircase; he heard the old stones of the castle 
crack in the frosty night with sharp reverberations, and 
the bed complained under his tossings. Lastly, far on 
into the morning, he awakened from a doze to hear, 
very far off, in the extreme and breathless quiet, a 
The down mail was 


He sat up in bed ; 


the sound was tragical by distance, and the modulation 


wailing flourish on the horn. 
drawing near to the Green Dragon. 
appealed to his ear like human speech. It seemed to 
‘all upon him with a dreary insistence—to call him far 
away, to address him personally, and to have a meaning 
that he failed to seize. It was thus, at least, in this 
nodding castle, in a cold, miry woodland, and so far 
from men and society, that the traffic on the Great 
North Road spoke to him in the intervals of slumber. 


CHAPTER III. 


HOLDAWAY. 


JONATHAN 
Nance descended the tower stair, pausing at every step. 
She was in no hurry to confront her uncle with bad 
news, and she must dwell a little longer on the rich note 
of Mr. Archer’s voice, the charm of his kind words, and 
the beauty of his manner and person. But once at the 
stair-foot, she threw aside the spell and recovered her 
sensible and workaday self. 

Jonathan was seated in the middle of the settle, a mug 
of ale beside him, in the attitude of one prepared for 
trouble ; but he did not speak, and suffered her to fetch 
her supper and eat of it, with a very excellent appetite, 
drew a 


in silence. When she had done, she, too, 





tankard of home-brewed, and came and planted herself 
in front of him upon the settle. 

* Well ?”’ said Jonathan. 

* My Lord has run away,” said Nance. 

** What?” cried the old man. 

* Abroad,” she continued; “run away from creditors. 
He said he had not a stiver, but he was drunk enough. 
He said you might live on in the castle, and Mr. Archer 
would pay you ; but you was to look for no more wages, 
since he would be glad of them himself.” 

Jonathan’s face contracted; the flush of a black, 
bilious anger mounted to the roots of his hair; he gave 
an inarticulate cry, leapt upon his feet, and began 
rapidly pacing the stone floor. At first he kept his 
hands behind his back in a tight knot; then he began 
to gesticulate as he turned. 

* This man—this Lord,” he shouted, ‘* who is he ? 
He was born with a gold spoon in his mouth, and I 
with adirty straw. He rolled in his coach when he was 
a baby. I have dug and toiled and laboured since I was 
that high—that high.” 
bent and broke, and full of pains. 
know the taste of 
drunk of it —ay, in the midwinter, toiling like a slave. 


And he shouted again. ‘ I’m 
I)’ye think I don’t 
sweat? Many’s the gallon I’ve 
All through, what has my life been? Bend, bend, bend 
my old creaking back till it would ache like breaking ; 
wade about m the foul mire, never a dry stitch; empty 
belly, sore hands, hat off to my Lord Redface; kicks 
and ha’pence ; and now, here, at the hind end, when 
I’m worn to my poor bones, a kick and done with it.”’ 
He walked a little while in silence, and then, extending 
his hand,** Now, you Nance Holdaway,’ says he, ** you 
come of my blood, and you ’re a good girl. When that 
man was a boy, I used to carry his gun for him. I 
varried the gun all day on my two feet, and many a 
stitch I had, and chewed a bullet for. He rode upon a 
horse, with feathers in his hat; but it was him that 
had the shots and took the game home. Did I complain ? 
Not I. What did I ask, but 
just the chance to live and die honest? Nance 
don’t let 


I knew my station. 


Holdaway, don’t let them deny it to me 
them do it. I’ve been as poor as Job, and as honest as 
the day, but now, my girl, you mark these words of 
mine, I’m getting tired of it.” 
“IT wouldn’t say such words, at least,” said Nance. 
** You wouldn’t,” said the old man grimly. ‘ Well, 
and did I when I was your age? Wait till 


back ’s broke and your hands tremble, and your eyes 


your 


fail, and you’re weary of the battle and ask no more 
but to lie down in your bed and give the ghost up like 
an honest man; and then let there up and come some 
insolent, ungodly fellow—ah! if I had him in these 
hands! ‘* Where’s my money that you gambled?’ I 
should say. ‘ Where’smy money that you drank and 
diced?’ ‘Thief!’ is what I would say ; * Thief!’ ”’ he 
roared, ** Thief!’ ” 

“Mr. Archer will hear you if you don’t take care,” 
said Nance, “and I would be ashamed, for one, that he 
should hear a brave, old, honest, hard-working man like 
Jonathan Holdaway talk nonsense like a boy.” 

**D’ye think I mind for Mr. Archer,’ he cried 
shrilly, with a clack of laughter ; and then he came close 
up to her, stooped down with his two palms upon his 
knees, and looked her in the eyes, with a strange hard 
expression, something like a smile. ‘* Do I mind for 
God, my girl ?” he said, * that’s what it’s come to be 


” 


now, do I mind for God ? 


’ 


“Uncle Jonathan,” she said, getting up and taking 
him by the arm; “ you sit down again, where you were 
sitting. There, sit still; I’ll have no more of this; 
Come, take a drink of 


La, 


I’m young, as 


you'll do yourself a mischief. 
this good ale, and I’ll warm a tankard for you. 
well; we'll pull through, you ‘ll see. 
you say, and it’s my turn to carry the bundle ; and don’t 
you worry your bile, or we'll have sickness, too, as well 
as sorrow.” 

“D’ye think that 
Jonathan, with something like a groan ; and thereupon 
his teeth clicked to, and he sat silent with the tankard 
in his hand and staring straight before him. 

“Why,” says Nance, setting on the ale to mull, 


I’d forgotten you?” said 
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‘men are always children, they say, however old; and if roots were in the ground. It seemed to her a thing so_ side still doomed to the clumsy and the servile, the 


ever I heard a thing like this, to set to and make your- coarse, so rustic, to be thus concerned about a loss in other born to beauty. 
self sick, just when the money’s failing. Keepa good money ; when Mr. Archer, fallen from the sky-level of She thought of the golden zones in which gentle- 
heart up; you haven't kept a good heart these seventy counts and nobles, faced his changed destiny with so men were bred, and figured with so excellent a grace; 


years, nigh hand, to zones in which wisdom 


break down about a and smooth words, 


pound or two. Here ’s white linen and slim 
this Mr. Archer come 
to lodge, that you 
disliked so much. 
Well, now you see it 


hands, were the mark 
of the desired inhabit- 
ants; where low tempt- ; 
ations were unknown, 


was a clear Provid- and honesty no virtue, 


ence. Come, let’s but a thing as natural 
think upon our mer- as breathing. 
cies. And here is 


the ale mulling lovely ; 
smell of it; I’ll take a 
drop myself, it smells 


CHAPTER IV. 
MINGLING THREADS. 
It was nearly seven 
before Mr. Archer left 
his apartment. On the 


so sweet. And Uncle 
Jonathan, you let me 


say one word. You’ve 


lost more than money landing he found 


before now; you lost another door beside his 





my aunt, and bore it own opening on a 


like aman. Bear this.” 
His face once more 


roofless corridor, and 
presently he was walk- 
contracted ; his fist ing on the top of the 
doubled, and shot forth 
into the air, and 
trembled. ‘ Let them 
look out!’ he shouted. 


‘ Here, I warn all 


ruins. On one hand 
he could look down 
a good depth into the 
green courtyard ; on the 
other his eye roved 


men; I’ve done with along the downward 


this foul kennel of 
knaves. Let them look 
out.” 

“Hush, hush! for 
pity’s sake,” eried 
Nance. 

And then all of a 


sudden he dropped 


course of the river, the 
wet woods all smoking, 
the shadows long and 
blue, the mists golden 
and rosy in the sun, 
here and there the 
water flashing across 
an obstacle. Ilis heart 
sh en Sein bh RI expanded and softened 
and broke out with a Ace pec rcse 
great hiccoughing dry pres Stearate em. 
int that wen hareible eer ete phe raben-oces 
to hear. ‘Oh,’ he 


cried, ““my God, if 


and no thought of 
present danger, he con- 
il my son hadn’t left me, oS oe 
nr ek eeih Sahat ee the elevated and treach- 

. erous promenade. 
A terror - stricken 


ery rose to him from 


and the sobs shook 
him; Nanee . sitting 
still and watching him, 


wih, diate “Oh. if the courtyard. He 
adustress. 4 > 
looked down, and saw 
he were here to help ; : 
his father!’’ he went 28 ee oe 
vitae 1f I had standing below with 
on again. ~ Lite ‘ 
, ‘il t] f tl ; hands clasped in horror 
a son Ke otner ta icTS, : 
and his own foot trem- 
he would save me now, bli t] n of 
; : ling on the margin o 
when all is breaking vulf H “ ‘led 
a gulf. e recoilec 
down ; oh, he would 8 ‘ 
ia wat i and leant against a 
where la he? edi pillar, quaking from 
averus. othiel ashe 7 head to foot and cover- 
taverns, athier perhaps. ‘ hi ines ; . 
Pra. ing his face with his 
My curse be on him! , 
. *e . hands; and Nance had 
he added, rising again 
, time to run round by 
into wrath. ‘ 


“ Hush ! ” cried 


Nance, springing to 
g 


the stair and rejoin him 

where he stood before 

he had changed a line 

her feet: * your boy, : Ps 
. . of his position. 

“Ah,” he cried, 


and clutched her wrist! 


your dead wife’s boy 

Aunt Susan’s baby that 
she loved—would you ‘a 
curse him? Oh, God “don’t leave me. The 


forbid !”’ 


The energy of her 


». 


place rocks; I have 
no head for altitudes.’’ 
address surprised him si Sit down against 
from his mood. He that pillar,” said Nance. 

Lo) ’ »< P. “¢ : . 
looked upon her, tear- Don’t you be afraid ; 
I won’t leave you, and 


don’t look up or down: 
look straight at me. 
How white you 


less and confused. * Let 
me go to my bed,” he 
said at last, and he 
rose, and, shaking as 
are !”’ 


with ague, but quite | 
“The gulf,”’ he said, 





silent, lighted his 
candle, and left the “ Well, Sir, here is welcome to you, such as it is, and wishing you well away.’ and closed his eyes 
kitchen. again and shuddered. 
Poor Nance! the pleasant current of her dreams was immovable a courage. To weary of honesty ; that, at ss Why,” said Nance, “ what a poor climber you 
all diverted. She beheld a golden city, where she _ least, no one could do, but even to name it was already must be. That was where my Cousin Dick used to get 


aspired to dwell ; she had spoken with a deity, and had a disgrace ; and she beheld in fancy her uncle, and the out of the castle after Uncle Jonathan had shut the 
told herself that she might rise to be his equal; and now young lad, all laced and feathered, hand upon hip, = gate I’ve been down there myself with him helping 
the earthly ligaments that bound her down had been _ bestriding his small horse. The opposition seemed to me. I wouldn't try with you,” she said, and laughed 
; perpetuate itself from generation ‘to generation; one merrily 


tightened. She was like a tree looking skyward, her 
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The sound of her laughter was sincere and musical. 
Archer 
The blood came into his face with a quick jet, and then 
* Itis a physical weakness,” he 
droll, but thit 
necessity still shaking 


the look 


and perhaps its beauty barbed the offence to M: 


left it pale r than befor 
ind 


conquer on 


said harshly. * no doubt, om 


I can 


very 
See. I am 


I advance to battlements and down 
your cousin’s path,” 
ledge,”’ 


“then out 


It is 


would go sure-foot along that little 


pointing as she spoke 


h and down by vonder buttress 


wher 
From 
a sheep walk ut 
the 
follow 
the 


now, 





scarp 
it 
dry grass 
Sir,’ added, 
oT 


pity, J 


shu 
with a touch 
womanly 
would come from 
here if I 
indeed 

fit.”’ 


x 


iway 
were you, Tor 


you are not 


Mr. 


Archer's pallor and agi 


ire enough 
tation had continued to 
increase; his cheeks were 
his clenched 
fingers trembled 
fully * The 
is physical,” he sighed, 
and had nearly fallen 
Nance led him from the 
and hie no 

back the 
tower-stair, than he fell 


heavily against the wall 


deathly, 
piti 


weakness 


spot, was 


sOOone! in 


and put his arm across 
his eyes A of 
brandy had to be brought 
before he 
to breakfast; 
perfection of 


cup 
him could 
descend 
the 
Nance’s dream was for 


the first time troubled. 
was wait- 
ing at table, 


with yellow » blood-shot 


Jonathan 


for them 


peculiar 
dusky complexion. He 
hardly waited till they 
found their seats before, 


eves and a 


raising one hand, and 
stooping with his mouth 
above his plate, he put 
up a prayer for a bless- 
ing on the food and a 
gratitude in 
there- 


spirit of 
the 
upon, and without more 
sut it 


was notable that he was 


eaters, and 


civility , fell to. 


no less speedily satisfied 
than he had been greedy 
to begin. He pushed 
and 


the 


his plate away 
drummed 
table. 


“These are silly 


upon 





prayers,’’ said he, * that : 


RP aE yt 9 
ee Re TS BS 


take so much as a holiday but four: and one of these 
your own marriage day, and the other three the funerals 
of folk you loved, and all that, to have a quiet old age 
bed to 


in shelter, and bread for your old belly, and a 


hones upon, with a clear conscience ? ”’ 
Mr. Archer 
head, ** you portray a very brave existence.” 

** Well,” the 


thieves deceive vou. thieves rob and rook vou. thieves 


lay your crazy 


‘Sir,’ said with an inclination of 


continued Jonathan, *‘and = in end 


turn you out in vour old age and send vou begging 


What have you got for all you honesty ’ <A fine 








Ay 





they teach us. Eat and 
be thankful, that’s no 
such wonder. Speak to 
me of starving—there ‘s 
the touch. You’re a man, they tell me, Mr. Archer, 
that has met with some reverses ?”’ 

“IT have met with many,” replied Mr. Archer. 

“ Ha! ** None reckons but the last. 
Now, see ; I tried to make this girl here understand me.”’ 

“Uncle,” said Nance, “ what should Mr. Archer 
care for your concerns? He hath troubles of his own, 
and came to be at peace, I think.” 

“IT tried to make her understand 
Jonathan doggedly; “and now I'll try you. 
think this world is fair ?”’ 

“ Fair and false!" quoth Mr. Archer. 

The old man laughed immoderately. 
he, “ very good, but what I mean is this : 
what it is to get up early and go to bed late, and never 


” said Jonathan. 


repeated 
Do you 


me,” 


“Good,” said 
do you know 


peeA 
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cried the old man. 
to 
mine—no man better— 


‘And you sit down under that ?” 
** Come Mr. Archer, you 
different stations: and I know 
but since we have both been rooked, and are both sore 


now, and me_ belong 


with it, why, here *s my hand with a very good heart, 
and I ask for yours, and no offence, I hope.” 

There is surely no offence, my friend,’”’ returned 
Mr. Archer, as they shook hands across the table ; 
‘for, believe me, my sympathies are quite acquired to 
you. ‘This life is an arena where we fight with beasts ; 
and, indeed,’ he added, sighing, ** I sometimes marvel 
why we go down to it 
unarmed,” 

In the meanwhile, a 
creaking of ungreased 


had 


descending through the 


axles been heard 


wood ; and presently 
after the door opened, 
the tall  ostler 
the kitchen 
carrying one end of 
Mr. Archer's trunk. The 


other was carried by 


and 


entered 


an aged beggar man 


of that district, known 


and welcome for some 





twenty miles about 
under the name of ** Old 
Cumberland.”’ Each was 
soon a 
settle, of 


ale; and the ostler, who 


perched upon 


with a cup 
valued himself upon his 
affability, began to 
entertain the company, 
still with half 
on Nance, to whom in 


an eye 





gallant terms he = ex- 
pressly dedicated every 
sip of ale. First he told 
of the trouble they had 
to his Lordship 
started the chaise ; 


and how he had dropped 


get 


in 


a rouleau of gold on 
the threshold, and the 
doorstep 
had strewn with 
guinea-pieces. At this, 
old Jonathan looked at 
Mr. Archer. Next the 
visitor turned news 


passage and 


been 


to 
of a more thrilling cha- 
racter: how the down 
mail had been stopped 
again near Grantham by 
horse- 


three on 


back—a white and two 


men 


bays; how they had 
their 
the 
guard’s blunderbuss 
but 
swore he had winged 
of them 
pistol; and how they 
had away 
with seventy pounds in 
valuable 


handkerchiefs on 


faces; how Tom 


missed fire, he 


one with a 


got clean 





money, some 
papers, and a watch or 
two. 

*“ Brave! brave!” 
Jonathan 


cried in 





downward course of the river. 


return! 
there you are out in the rain with your rheumatics !’ 
Mr. Archer had forgotten to eat ; with his hand upon 
his chin he was studying the old man’s countenance. 
* And you conclude ?” he asked. 
* Conclude!” cried Jonathan. 
upsides with them.” 
“ Ay,”’ said the other, “ we are all tempted to revenge.” 
* You have lost money ?”’ asked Jonathan. 


You that might have stole scores of pounds, 


*T conclude I'll be 


“A great estate,” said Archer quietly. 


says Jonathan, “‘ and where is it ? 


” 


** See now!” 

“Nay, I sometimes think that everyone has had his 
share of it but me,’ was the reply.‘ All England hath 
paid his taxes with my patrimony ; I was a sheep that 
left my wool on every briar.” 


On one hand he could look down a good depth into the green courtyard; on the other his eye roved along the 


ecstasy. “Seventy 


pounds! Oh, it’s 


brave !”’ 
* Well, I don’t sec the great 
ostler, misapprehending him. ‘Three men, and you 
may call that three to one. I'll call it brave 
someone stops the mail single-handed; that’s a risk.”’ 
inquired Mr. 


bravery,’’ observed the 
when 


“And why should they hesitate?” 
Archer. ‘The poor souls who are fallen to such a way 
of life, pray what have they to lose? If they get the 
money, well; but if a ball should put them from their 
troubles, why, so better.” 

“ Well, Sir,” said the ostler, “I believe you ll find 
They count on a good 
And here’s my 


they won’t agree with you. 
fling, you see ; or who would risk it? 
best respects to you, Miss Nance. 

“And I forgot the part of cowardice, 
Mr. Archer. ‘“ All men fear.” 


”? 


” 


resumed 
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“Oh, surely not!” cried Nance. 

‘** All men,” reiterated Mr. Archer. 

“ Ay, that’s a true word,” observed old Cumberland, 
“and a thief, anyway, for it’s a coward’s trade.” 

* But these fellows, now,’ said Jonathan, with a 
curious, appealing manner—* these fellows with their 
seventy pounds! Perhaps, Mr. Archer, they were no true 
thieves after all, but just people who had been robbed 
and tried to get their own again. What was that you 
said, about all England and the taxes? One takes, 
another gives; why, that’s almost fair. If I’ve been 
rooked and robbed, and the coat taken off my back, I 
call it almost fair to take another’s.”’ 

** Ask old Cumberland,” observed the ostler: * you 
ask old Cumberland, Miss Nance!’ and he bestowed a 
wink upon his favoured fair one. 

* Why that?” asked Jonathan. 

“He had his coat taken, ay, and his shirt too,” 
returned the ostler. 

* Is that so?” cried Jonathan eagerly. ‘* Was you 
robbed too ?”’ 

“That was I,” 
warrant! I was a well-to do man when I was young.” 

“Ay! See that!’’ says Jonathan. “And you 
don’t long for a revenge ?” 

“Eh! Not me!” answered the beggar. ‘It’s too 


replied Cumberland, *“ with a 


long ago. But if you’ll give me another mug of your 
good ale, my pretty lady, I won’t say no to that.” 

* And shalt have! And shalt have!” cried 
Jonathan. ‘Or brandy even, if you like it better.”’ 

And as Cumberland did like it better, and the 
ostler chimed in, the party pledged each other in a 
dram of brandy before separating. 

As for Nance, she slipped forth into the ruins, partly 
to avoid the ostler’s gallantries, partly to lament over 
the defects of Mr. Archer. Plainly, he was no hero. 
She pitied him; she began to feel a protecting interest 
mingle with and almost supersede her admiration, and 
was at the same time disappointed and yet drawn to 
him. She was, indeed, conscious of such unshaken 
fortitude in her own heart, that she was almost tempted 
by an occasion to be bold for two. She saw herself, in 
a brave attitude, shielding her imperfect hero from the 
world ; and she saw, like a piece of Heaven, lis grati- 
tude for her protection. 


CHAPTER V. 

LIFE IN THE CASTLE. 
From that day forth the life of these three persons in 
the ruin ran very smoothly. Mr. Archer now sat by 
the fire with a book, and now passed whole days abroad, 
returning late, dead weary. His manner was a mask ; 
but it was half transparent; though the even tenor of 
his gravity and courtesy profound revolutions of feeling 
were betrayed, seasons of numb despair, of restlessness, 
of aching temper. For days he would say nothing 
beyond his usual courtesies and solemn compliments ; 
and then, all of a sudden, some fine evening beside the 
kitchen fire, he would fall into a vein of elegant gossip, 
tell of strange and interesting events, the secrets of 
families, brave deeds of war, the miraculous discovery 
of crime, the visitations of the dead. Nance and her 
uncle would sit till the small hours with eyes wide 
open: Jonathan applauding the unexpected incidents 
with many a slap of his big hand; Nance, perhaps, 
more pleased with the narrator's eloquence and wise 
reflections; and then, again, days would follow of 
abstraction, of listless humming, of frequent apologies 
and long hours of silence. Once only, and then after a 
week of unrelieved melancholy, he went over to the 
Green Dragon, spent the afternoon with the landlord 
and a bowl of punch, and returned as on the first night, 
devious in step but courteous and unperturbed of 
speech. 

If he seemed more natural and more at his ease it 
was when he found Nance alone ; and, laying by some 
of his reserve, talked before her rather than to her of 
his destiny, character, and hopes. To Nance these 
interviews were but a doubtful privilege. At times he 
would scem to take a pleasure in her presence, to 
consult her gravely, to hear and to discuss her 
counsels; at times even, but these were rare and 
brief, he would talk of herself, praise the qualities 
that she possessed, touch indulgently on her defects, 
and lend her books to read and even examine her upon 
her reading; but far more often he would fall into a 
half unconsciousness, put her a question and then answer 
it himself, drop into the veiled tone of voice of one 
soliloquising, and leave her at last as though he had 
forgotten her existence. It was odd, too, that in all this 
random converse, not a fact of his past life, and scarce a 





name, should ever cross his lips. A profound reserve 
kept watch upon his most unguarded moments. He 
spoke continually of himself, indeed, but still in 
enigmas; the veiled prophet of egoism. 

The base of Nance’s feelings for Mr. Archer was 
admiration as for a superior being: and with this, his 
treatment, consciously or not, accorded happily. When 
he forgot her, she took the blame upon herself. His 
formal politeness was so exquisite that this essential 
brutality stood excused. His compliments, besides, were 
always grave and rational ; he would offer reason for his 
praise, convict her of merit, and thus disarm suspicion. 
Nay, and the very hours when he forgot and remembered 
her alternately could by the ardent fallacies of youth be 
read in the light of an attention. She might be far 
from his confidence; but still she was nearer it than 
anyone. He might ignore her presence, but yet he 
sought it. 

Moreover, she, upon her side, was conscious of one 
point of superiority. Beside this rather dismal, rather 
effeminate man, who recoiled from a worm, who grew 
giddy on the castle wall, who bore so helplessly the 
weight of his misfortunes, she felt herself a head 
and shoulders taller in cheerful and sterling courage. 
She could walk head in air along the most 
precarious rafter; her hand feared neither the 
grossness nor the harshness of life’s web, but was 
thrust cheerfully, if need were, into the briar bush, 
and could take hold of any crawling horror. Ruin 
was mining the walls of her cottage, as already it 
had mined and subverted Mr. Archer’s palace. Well, 
she faced it with a bright countenance and a busy hand. 
She had got some washing, some rough seamstress work 
from the Green Dragon, and from another neighbour 
ten miles away across the moor. At this she cheer- 
fully laboured, and from that height she could afford to 
pity the useless talents and poor attitude of Mr. Archer. 
It did not change her admiration, but it made it bear- 
able. He was above her in all ways; but she was 
above him inone. She kept it to herself, and hugged 
it. When, like all young creatures, she made long 
stories to justify, to nourish, and to prognose the 
course of her affection, it was this private superiority 
that made all rosy, that cut the knot, and that, at 
last, in some great situation, fetched to her knees the 
dazzling but imperfect hero. With this pretty exercise 
she beguiled the hours of labour, and consoled herself 
for Mr. Archer’s bearing. Pity was her weapon and her 
weakness. ‘To accept the loved one’s faults, although 
it has an air of freedom, is to kiss the chain, and this 
pity it was which, lying nearer to her heart, lent the one 
element of true emotion to a fanciful and merely brain- 
sick love. 

Thus it fell out one day that she had gone to the 
Green Dragon and brought back thence a letter to 
Mr. Archer. He, upon seeing it, winced like a man 
under the knife: pain, shame, sorrow, and the most 
trenchant edge of mortification cut into his heart and 
wrung the steady composure of his face. 

“Dear heart! have you bad news?” she cried. 

But he only replied by a gesture and fled to his 
room, and when, later on, she ventured to refer to it, he 
stopped her on the threshold, as if with words prepared 
beforehand. ‘There are some pains,” said he, “ too 
acute for consolation, or I would bring them to my kind 
consoler. Let the memory of that letter, if you please, 
be buried.’”’ And then as she continued to gaze at him, 
being, in spite of herself, pained by his elaborate phrase, 
doubtfully sincere in word and manner: “ Let it be 
enough,”’ he added haughtily, “that if this matter 
wring my heart, it doth not touch my conscience. I 
am a man, I would have you to know, who suffers 


, 


undeservedly.”’ 

He had never spoken so directly; never with so 
convincing an emotion: and her heart thrilled for him. 
She could have taken his pains and died of them with 
joy. 

Meanwhile she was left without: support. Jonathan 
now swore by his lodger, and lived for him. He was a 
fine talker. He knew the finest sight of stories ; he was 
a man and a gentleman, take him for all in all, and a 
perfect credit to Old England. Such were the old 
man’s declared sentiments, and sure enough he clung to 
Mr. Archer’s side, hung upon his utterance when he 
spoke, and watched him with unwearying interest when 
he was silent. And yet his feeling was not clear; 
in the partial wreck of his mind, which was leaning to 
decay, some afterthought was strongly present. As he 
gazed in Mr. Archer’s face a sudden brightness would 
kindle in his rheumy eyes, his eyebrows would lift as 
with a sudden thought; his mouth would open as 
though to speak, and close again on silence. Once or 


twice he even called Mr. Archer mysteriously forth into 
the dark courtyard, took him by the button, and laid a 
demonstrative finger on his chest; but there his ideas 
or his courage failed him ; he would shufflingly excuse 
himself and return to his position by the fire without a 
word of explanation. ** The good man was growing old,”’ 
said Mr. Archer with a suspicion of a shrug. But the 
good man had his idea, and even when he was alone the 
name of Mr. Archer fell from his lips continually in 
the course of mumbled and gesticulative conversation. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE BAD HALF-CROWN. 

However early Nance arose, and she was no sluggard, 
the old man, who had begun to outlive the earthly habit 
of slumber, would usually have been up long before, the 
fire would be burning brightly, and she would see him 
wandering among the ruins, lantern in hand and talking 
assiduously to himself. One day, however, after he had 
returned late from the market town, she found that she 
had stolen a march upon that indefatigable early-riser. 
The kitchen was all blackness. She crossed the castle 
yard to the wood-cellar, her steps printing the thick 
hoar-frost. A scathing breeze blew out of the north- 
east and slowly carried a regiment of black and tattered 
clouds over the face of heaven, which was already 
kindled with the wild light of morning, but where she 
walked, in shelter of the ruins, the flame of her candle 
burned steady. The extreme cold smote upon her con- 
science. She could not bear to think this bitter business 
fell usually to the lot of one so old as Jonathan, and 
made desperate resolutions to be earlier in the future. 

The fire was a good blaze before he entered, limping 
dismally into the kitchen. ‘ Nance,’’ said he, “I be all 
knotted up with the rheumatics; will you rub me a 
bit?’’ She came and rubbed him where and how he 
bade her. ‘ This is a cruel thing that old age should 
be rheumaticky,” said he. 
stood my turn of the teethache like a man! for why? 
because it couldn’t last for ever; but these rheumatics 


“When I was young I 


come to live and die with you. Your aunt was took 
before the time came: never had an ache to mention. 
Now L lie all night in my single bed and the blood never 
warms in me ; this knee of mine it seems like lighted up 
with rheumatics ; it seems as though you could see to 
sew by it; and all the strings of my old body ache, as 
if devils was pulling’em. Thank you, kindly; that’s 
someways easier now, but an old man, my dear, has 
little to look for ; it’s pain, pain, pain to the end of the 
business, and Ill never be rightly warm again till I 
get under the sod,’’ he said, and looked down at her 
with a face so aged and weary that she had nearly wept. 

“T lay awake all night,’ he continued; “I do so 
mostly, and along walk kills me. Eh, deary me, to 
think that life should run to such a puddle! And I 
remember long syne when I was strong, and the blood 
al! hot and good about me, and I loved to run, too, 
deary me, to run! Well, that’s all by. You'd better 
pray to be took early, Nance, and not live on till you get 
to be like me, and are robbed in your grey old age, your 
cold, shivering, dark old age, that’s like a winter's 
morning’ and he bitterly shuddered, spreading his 
hands before the fire. 

“Come now,” said Nance, “the more you say the 
less you ’Il like it, Uncle Jonathan; but if I were you I 
would be proud for to have lived all your days honest 
and beloved, and come near the end with your good 
name : isn’t thata fine thing to be proudof? Mr. Archer 
was telling me in some strange land they used to run 
races each with a lighted candle, and the art was to 
keep the candle burning. Well, now, I thought that 
was like life: a man’s good conscience is the flame he 
gets to carry, and if he come to the winning-post with 
that still burning, why, take it how you will, the man’s 
a hero—even if he was low-born like you and me.” 

“Did Mr. Archer tell you that ?’’ asked Jonathan. 

“No, dear,”’ said she, * that’s my own thought about 
it. He told me of the race. But see, now,” she con- 
tinued, putting on the porridge, *“* you say old age is a 
hard season, but so is youth. You’re half out of the 
battle. I would say; you loved my aunt and got her, 
and buried her, and some of these days soon you'll go 
to meet her; and take her my love and tell her I tried to 
take good care of you; for so I do, Uncle Jonathan.” 

Jonathan struck with his fist upon the settle. “* D’ye 
think I want to die, ye vixen!” he shouted. “I want 
to live ten hundred years.” 

This was a mystery beyond Nance’s penetration, and 
she stared in wonder as she made the porridge. 

“I want to live,”’ he continued, “I want to live and 
to grow rich. I want to drive my carriage and to dice 
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in hells and see the this a life that I 
lived ? 


to know what things are like. 


ring, I do. Is 


I want to be a rake, d’ve understand ? I want 
I don’t want to die like 
a blind kitten, and me seve nty-six 


Nance 


thrust out his jaw at 


“Oh tie said 


The old 


oft in 


man her, with the 


that aged 


took out of 


s¢ hoolboy 
Then he 


irreverent upon 
a blasphemy 
leather 


bevan to count and recount the 


It seemed 


bosom long purse, and emptying Its 


nts on settle, 


and examining each, and suddenly hi 
* What!’ he 
And falling on 


began to pour forth the 


young man. screamed 

0 Lord! I’m robbed again 
his knees before the settle he 
most dreadful curses on the head of his deceive: Ilis 
eyes were shut, for to him this vile solemnity was prayer. 
He held up the bad half-crown in his right hand, as though 
he were displaying it to Hleaven, and what increased the 
scene, the curses he invoked were those 


had 


unvrateful 


horror of th 


ethicacy he tusted—old ave and poverty, 


Nance 


appalled; then she sprang forward and dragged down 


“ hose 


rheumatism and an son. listened 
his arm and laid her hand upon his mouth. 


*Whist! * Whist ye, Tor God’s sake 


man, Whist ye! If 


, she cried : 
hear; if 


may be 


Heaven were to 
Think, she 


And with the histrionism of strong emotion 


Oh, my 
Aunt 


listening.” 


' 
poor Susan were to hear! 


shi ponte d to a corner of the kitchen. 
Ile looked there fon 
vot stiffly to his 


followed her finger. 
then he 


Ilis eves 
a little 
feet and resumed his place upon the settle, the bad 


thinking, blinking ; 


piece still in his hand. So he sat for some time, looking 
upon the half-crown and now wondering to himself on 
the injustice and partiality of the law, now computing 
So he was still 


At this 


and after some seconds of 


again and again the nature of his loss, 


sitting when Mr. Archer entered the kitchen. 


alight came into his face, 
rumination he dispatched Nance upon an errand. 
« Ms 
together, ** would you give me a guinea-piece for silver ?”’ 
* Why, Sir, I believe I can,” said Mr. Archer. 
And 
re-entered the apartment 
* What 's to do here 7” 


* Nothing, my dearie,”’ 


Archer,’ said he, as soon as they were alone 


the exchange was just effected when Nance 

The blood shot into her face 
she asked rudely. 
said old Jonathan, with a 
touch of whine 

* What ’s to do?’’ she said again 

* Your uncle was but changing me a piece of gold,” 
returned Mr. Archer. 

* Let me see what he hath given you, Mr. Archer,” 
replied the girl. T had a bad piece, and I fear it is 
mixed up among the good.”’ 

* Well, well.” replied Mr. Archer, smiling, * I must 
take the merchant’s risk of it. The money is now 
mixed,” 

*T know my piece,” quoth Nance ** Come, let me 
see your silver, Mr. Archer. If I have to get it by a 
theft I'll see that money,” 


“Nay, child, if you put as much passion to be honest 


she cried. 


as the world to steal, I must give way, though I betray 
myself,” said Mr. Archer. * There it is as I received it.” 

Nance quickly found the bad half-crown. 

** Give him another,” she said, looking Jonathan in 
the face; that had 
over to the chimney and flung the 
of the fire. 


even as 


and when been done, she walked 


guilty piece into 
the reddest Its base constituents began 


immediately to run; she watched it the dise 


lineaments of the King became 


confused. had 
beheld these changes from over her shoulder, and his 


crumbled, and the 


Jonathan, who followed close behind, 
face darkened sorely. 

** Now,” said she, * come back to table, and to-day 
it is I that shall say grace, as I used to do in the old 
times, day about with Dick;’’ and covering her eyes 
with one hand, *O Lord,” said she with deep emotion, 
“ make us thankful; and O Lord, deliver us from evil! 
For the love of the poor souls that watch for us in 


heaven, O deliver us from evil.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE BLEACHING-GREEN. 


Ihe year moved on to March; and March, though it 
blew bitter keen from the North Sea, yet blinked kindly 
between whiles on the river dell. The mire dried up 
in the closest covert; life ran in the bare branches, and 
the air of the afternoon would be suddenly sweet with 
the fragrance of new grass. 

Above and below the castle the river crooked like 
the letter “5S.” The lower loop was to the left, and 
embraced the high and steep projection which was 
crowned by the ruins ; the upper loop enclosed a lawny 


promontory, fringed by thorn and willow. It was easy 


to reach it from the castle side, for the river ran in this 
part very quietly among innumerable boulders and over 
dam-like walls of rock. The place was all enclosed, the 
turl 


chosen by Nance to be her bleaching-green 


wind a stranger, the smooth and solid: so it was 


One day she brought a bucketful of linen, and had 
Archea 


very 


but begun to wring and lay them out when Mr 


thicket on the far side, drew 


stepped from the 
deliberately near, and sat down in silence on the grass. 
Nance looked up to greet him with a smile, but, finding 
into embarrassment 
Man or 


woman, the whole world looks well at any work to which 


her smile was not returned, she fell 


md stuck the more busily to her employment. 
they are accustomed ; but the girl was ashamed of what 
she did. She was ashamed, besides, of the sun-bonnet 
that so well became her, and ashamed of her bare arms, 
which were her greatest beauty. 

* Nausicaa,’ said Mr. Archer at last, * I find you 
like Nausicaa.” 

* And Nance, 


in spite of herself, an empty and embarrassed laugh, 
Mr. Archer's ears, indeed, like music, 


who was she?” asked and laughed 


that sounded in 
but to her own like the last grossness of rusticity. 

‘She was a princess pf the Grecian islands,” he 
replied. “A king, 


washing by the shore. 


being shipwrecked, found hei 


Certainly I, too, was ship 
wrecked,” he continued, plucking at the grass. ** There 
was never a more desperate castaway—to fall from 


polite life, fortune, a shrine of honour, a grateful 


conscience, duties willingly taken up and faithfully 
and to fall to this 
Ile seemed to have forgotten her 


* Nance,” 


would you have a man sit down and suffer or 


discharged ; idleness, poverty, 
inutility, remorse.” 
presence, but here he remembered her again. 
said he, ** 
rise up and strive ?” 

“ Nay,” 


she said. I would always rather see him 


doing. 
*Ha!’’ said Mr. Archer, * but yet you speak from 
an imperfect knowledge. Conceive a man damned to a 
choice of only evil—misconduct upon either side, not a 
fault behind him, and yet naught before him but this 
How would you say then ?” 

that he deceived, Mr 


returned Nance. there was a 


choice of sins. 


‘I would say was much 
Archer,” 
third choice, and that the right one.” 

*T tell you,’ said Mr. Archer, * the man 


view hath two ways open, and no more. 


*T would say 


I have in 
One to wait, 
like a poor mewling baby, till Fate save or ruin him; 
the other to take his troubles in his hand, and to perish 
or be saved at once. both are 
Kither way this step-child of Providence must 


It is no point of morals; 
wrong. 
fall; which shall he choose, by doing or not doing ?” 
* Fall, then, is what I would say,” replied Nance. 
For, oh, Mr. Archer,’ 
she continued, stooping to her work, “you that are 
doth 


against my heart to see you live on here like a sheep in 


“Fall where you will, but do it! 


good and kind, and sO Wise, it sometimes vo 


a turnip-field! If you were braver——” and here she 
paused, conscience-smitten. 
“Do I, lack 


Archer of himself. ‘ Courage, the footstool of the 


virtues, upon which they stand. 


indeed, courage ?”? inquired Mr 
Courage, that a poor 
private carrying a musket has to spare of ; that does not 
fail a weasel or a rat; that is a brutish faculty? I to 
fail there, I wonder ? The 
constancy to endure oneself or to see others suffer ? 
The itch of ill-advised activity : 
or to be still and patient ? To inquire of the significance 


But what is courage, then ? 
mere shuttle-wittedness, 


of words is to rob ourselves of what we seem to know, 
and yet of all things, certainly to stand still is the least 
heroic. Nance,’ he said, “ did ever hear of 
Ilamlet ?”’ 

** Never,” 

“Tis an old play,” returned Mr. Archer, “and 
frequently enacted. This I have been talking 
Hamlet. You must know this Hamlet was a 
among the Danes,’”’ and he told her the play in a very 


good style, here and there quoting a verse or two with 


you 
said Nance. 


while 
Prince 


solemn emphasis. 

“It is strange,” said Nance; “he was then a very 
poor creature ?” 

* That was what he could not tell,”’ said Mr. Archer. 


* Look at me, am I as poor a creature ?”’ 

She looked, she was the 
thought of all her. hours; the tall figure very plainly 
habited in black, the spotless ruffles, the slim hands ; 
the long, well-shapen, serious, shaven face, the wide and 
somewhat thin-lipped mouth, the dark eyes that were so 
full of depth and change and colour. He was gazing at 
her with his brows a little knit, his chin upon one hand 
and that elbow resting on his knee. 


and what saw familiar 


‘Ye look a man!” she cried, ** Ay, and should be a 
vreat one! The more shame to you to lie here idle, 
like a dog before the fire.”’ 

* My fair Holdaway,” quoth Mr. Archer, “ you are 
much set onaction. I cannot dig, to beg I am ashamed.” 
Ile continued, looking at her with a half-absent fixity, 
“Tis a strange thing, certainly, that in my years of 
fortune I should never taste happiness, and now, when 
[ am broke, enjoy so much of it, for was I ever happier 
than Was the the 
pleasanter in sound, the air milder, the heart more at 
Why should [ not sink ? 


To take a 


vrass softer, stream 


to-day t 
peace ? To dig why, after 


all, it should be easy. mate, too? Love is 


of all grades since Jupiter; love fails to none; and 
children ’’—but here he passed his hand suddenly over 
his eyes. ‘Oh, fool and coward, fool and coward!” 
he said bitterly: ‘can you forget your fetters ? — You 
did not know that I was fettered, Nance ?” he asked, 
again addressing her. 

But Nance was somewhat sore. ‘I know you keep 
talking,’ she said, and turning lialf away from him, 
began to wring out a sheet across her shoulder. * I 
wonder you are not wearied of your voice. When the 
hands lie abed the tongue takes a walk.’’ 

Mr. Archer laughed unpleasantly, rose and moved to 
the water’s edge. In this part the body of the river 
poured across a little narrow fell, ran some ten feet very 
smoothly over a bed of pebbles, then getting wind, as it 
were, of another shelf of rock which barred the channel, 
began, by imperceptible degrees, to separate towards 
either shore in dancing currents, and to leave the middle 
clear and The set 
nearly equal ; about one half of the whole water plunged 


on the side of the castle, through a narrow gullet ; about 


stagnant. towards either side was 


one half ran lipping past the margin of the green and 
slipped across a babbling rapid. 

** Here,” Mr. Archer, after he 
some time at the fine and shifting demarcation of these 


said had looked for 
currents, “ come here and see me try my fortune.” 
*T am not like a man,” said Nance; ‘I have no 
time to waste.’’ 
* Come here,” 
Nance. 
She drew a little nearer. 
ee Now Mis 


choose one.” 


he said again. “ Task you seriously, 


We are not always childish when we seem so.” 
said he, “you see these two channels— 
**T’ll choose the nearest, to save time,”’ said Nanec 
* Well, that shall be for returned Mr 


And since I wish to have the odds against 
* And | h to ] tl Ids ag 


action,” 
Archer. 
me, not only the other channel but yon stagnant water 
You see this? ’’ he 
continued, pulling up a withered rush. ‘1 break it in 
I shall put each separately at the top of the 


in the midst shall be for lying still. 


three. 
upper fall, and according as they go by your way 01 
by the other I shall guide my life.”’ 

* This is very silly,’ said Nance, with a movement 
of her shoulders. 

**[ do not think it so,’ said Mr. Archer 

* And then,” she resumed, “if you are to try your 
fortune, why not evenly ?”’ 

* Nay,” Archer 


man can put complete reliance in blind fate ; 


returned Mr. with a smile, ‘no 
he must 
still cog the dice.” 

By this time he had got upon the rock beside the 
upper fall, and bidding her look out, dropped a piece of 
rush into the middle of the intake. The rusty fragment 
was sucked at once over the fall, came up again far on 
the right hand, leaned ever more and more in the same 
direction, and disappeared under the hanging grasses on 
the castle side. 

** One,” said Mr. Archer, ** one for standing still.” 

But the next launch had a different fate, and after 
hanging for a while about the edge of the stagnant 
water, steadily approached the bleaching -green and 
danced down the rapid under Nance’s eyes. 

**One for me,” she cried with some exultation ; and 
then she observed that Mr. Archer had grown pale, and 
was kneeling on the rock, with his hand raised like a 
person petrified. ‘ Why,”’ said she, “ you do not mind 
it, do you?” 

“Does a man not mind a throw of dice by which a 
Mr. 


‘*And this is more than fortune. 


fortune hangs ?”’ said Archer, rather hoarsely. 
Nance, if you have 
any kindness for my fate, put up a prayer before I 
launch the next one.” 

“A prayer,” she cried, * about au game like this ? 
I would not be so heathen.”’ 

“ Well,”’ said he, ‘then without,’’ and he closed his 
eyes and dropped the piece of rush. This time there 
was no doubt. It went for the rapid as straight as any 
arrow. 


*“ Action, then!’’ said Mr. Archer, getting to his 





f 






























feet ; ‘and then God forgive us,’’ he added, almost to 
himself. 

“God forgive us, indeed,’ cried Nance, “for 
wasting the good daylight! But come, Mr. Archer, if 
I see you look so serious I shall begin to think you was 
in earnest.” 

“Nay,” he said, turning upon her suddenly, with a 
full smile; “but is not this good advice? I have 
consulted God and demigod ; the nymph of the river, 
and what I far more admire and trust, my blue-eyed 
Minerva. Both have said the same. My own heart 
was telling it already. Action, then, be mine; and 
into the deep sea 
with all this para- 
lysing casuistry. I 
am happy to-day 
for the first time.”’ 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE MAIL GUARD. 


Somewhere about 
two in the morning 
a squall had burst 
upon the castle, a 
clap of screaming 
wind that made the 
towers rock, and a 





copious drift of rain 
that streamed from 
the windows. ‘The 
wind soon blew 
itself out, but the 
day broke cloudy 
and dripping, and 
when the little party 
assembled at break- 
fast their humours 
appeared to have 
changed with the 
change of weather. 
Nance had _ been 
brooding on the 
scene at the river- 
side, applying it in 
various ways to her 
particular aspira- 





tions, and the re- 
sult, which was 
hardly to her mind, 
had taken the colour 
out of her cheeks. 
Mr. Archer, too,was 
somewhat absent. 
his thoughts were 
of a mingled strain ; 
and even upon his 
usually impassive 
countenance’ there 
were betrayed suc- 
cessive depths of 
depression and 
starts of exultation, 
which the girl trans- 
lated in terms of 
her own hopes and 
fears. But Jon- 
athan was the most 
altered: he was 
strangely silent, 
hardly passing a 
word, and watched 
Mr. Archer with an 





eager and furtive a Tre cen 


eye. It seemed as if 
the idea that had so 
long hovered before 
him had now taken a more solid shape, and while it still 
attracted, somewhat alarmed his imagination. 

At this rate, conversation languished into a silence 
which was only broken by the gentle and ghostly noises 
of the rain on the stone roof and about all that field of 
ruins; and they were all relieved when the note of a 
man whistling and the sound of approaching footsteps 
in the grassy court announced a visitor. It was the 
ostler from the Green Dragon bringing a letter for 
Mr. Archer. Nance saw her hero’s face contract and 
then relax again at sight of it; and she thought that 
she knew why, for the sprawling, gross black characters 
of the address were easily distinguishable from the fine 
writing on the former letter that had so much disturbed 
him. He opened it and began to read; while the 


a 





ostler sat down to table with a pot of ale, and pro- 
ceeded to make himself agreeable after his fashion. 

“Fine doings down our way, Miss Nance,”’ said he. 
‘“‘T haven’t been abed this blessed night.” 

Nance expressed a polite interest, but her eye was 
on Mr. Archer, who was reading his letter with a face 
of such extreme indifference that she was tempted to 
suspect him of assumption. 

* Yes,” continued theostler, “not been the like of it this 
fifteen years ; the North Mail stopped at the three stones.”’ 

Jonathan’s cup was at his lip, but at this moment 
he choked with a great splutter; and Mr. Archer, as if 
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the body. Tom, he squelehed upon the seat, all over 
blood. Up comes the Captain to the window. ‘Oblige 
me,’ says he, ‘with what you have.’ Would you believe 
it? Not a man says Cheep!—not them. ‘ Thy hands 
over thy head.’ Four watches, rings, snuff - boxes, 
seven and forty pounds overhead in gold. One Dicksee, 
a grazier, tries it on: gives him a guinea. ‘ Beg your 
pardon,’ says the Captain, ‘I think too highly of you to 
take it at your hand. I will not take less than ten from 
such a gentleman.’ This Dicksee had his money in his 
stocking, but there was the pistol at his eye. Down he 
goes, offs with his stocking, and there was thirty golden 
guineas. *‘ Now,’ 
says the Captain, 
*‘ you ’ve tried it on 











** You see this ?°’ he continued, pulling up a withered rush. ‘I break it in three. I shall put each separately at the top of 
the upper fall, and according as they go by your way or hy the other I shall quide my life.”’ 


startled by the noise, made so sudden a movement that 
one corner of the sheet tore off and stayed between his 
finger and thumb. It was some little time before the 
old man was sufficiently recovered to beg the ostler to 
go on, and he still kept coughing and erying and 
rubbing his eyes. Mr. Archer, on his side, laid the 
letter down, and, putting his hands in his pocket, listened 
grave'y to the tale. 


* Yes,” resumed Sam, “ the North Mail was stopped 


by a single horseman ; dash my wig, but I admire him! 
There were four insides and two out, and poor Tom 
Oglethorpe, the guard. Tom showed himself a man; 
let fly his blunderbuss at him: had him covered, too, 
and could swear to that; but the Captain never let on, 
up with a pistol and fetched poor Tom a bullet through 


with me, but | 
scorns the advan- 
tage. ‘Ten I said,’ 
he says, ‘and ten I 
take.’ So, dash my 
buttons, I call that 
man aman! ” cried 
Sam in cordial 
admiration. 


“Well, and 
then?”’ says Mr. 
Archer. 

“Then,” re- 
sumed Sam, “ that 
old fat faggot 
Engleton, him as 
held the ribbons 
and drew up like a 
lamb when he was 
told to, picks up his 
cattle, and drives off 
again. Down they 
came to the Dragon, 
all singing like as 
if they was scalded, 
and poor Tom sing- 
ing nothing. You 
would ’a thought 
they had all lost th 
King’s crown to 
hear them. Down 
gets this Dicksee. 
‘Postmaster,’ he 
says, taking him by 
the arm, ‘this is a 
most abominable 
thing,’ he says 
Down gets a Major 
Clayton, and gets 
the old man by the 
otherarm. ‘We've 
been robbed,’ he 
cries, ‘robbed!’ 
Down gets the 
others, and all 
around the old man 
telling their story, 
and what they had 
lost, and how they 
was all as good as 
ruined ; till at last 
old Engleton says, 
says he,‘ How about 
Oglethorpe ?’ says 
he. ‘ Ay,’ says the 
others, ‘ how about 
the guard?’ Well, 


ME ee ) Ye, ty , 
ues * . ie V4 “nile, 4 with that we 
‘si ‘ - “ “oe 


bousted him down, 


as white as a rag 
and all blooded like 
asop. I thought he 
was dead. Well, he ain’t dead; but he’s dying, I fancy.’’ 

“ Did you say four watches?” said Jonathan. 

“Four, I think. I wish it had been forty,” cried 
Sam. “Such a party of soused herrings I never did 
see—not a man among them bar poor Tom. But us 
that are the servants on the road have all the risk and 
none of the profit.” 

“And this brave fellow,’ asked Mr. Archer, very 
quietly, “ this Oglethorpe—how is he now ?” 

“ Well, Sir, with my respects, I take it he has a 
hole bang through him,” said Sam. ‘ The doctor hasn’t 
been yet. He’d a’ been bright and early if it had been 
a passenger. But, doctor or no, I'll make a good guess 
that Tom won't see to-morrow. He’ll die on a Sunday, 
will poor Tom; and they do say that’s fortunate,” 








THE 





* Did Tom see him 11 
= Wi ll. he 


ny Said he 


Saw fit, 


Wis ah Ve ‘ 
i ‘ankerchief about h 


? ’ 


his horse like a thoroug! nt in, 


eried N l 


is ne is 


sil 
rentieman The dirty knave 
that a gentleman,’ 


meu by 


’ said Nance 


scorn to stoop to such a thing 


uu don't know much of them, then. 


rentleman would 


le a better ui ntlem 


in than any thief.” 


"said Mi 


And you would be right. , 


iske ad 
I didn’t take 


said Mr. 
€ poo! Oul thorpe Ile 


*T should like 


Arehe: 
">? 


h is bye haved well 


back wit] mu, if you please,” 


\t your service, Sir,” said Sam, jumping to his feet. 


‘I dare to say a ge ntleman like you would not forget a 


wor fellow like Tom—no, nor a plain man like me, Sir, 


went without his sleep to nurse him And excuse 


ne, * you won't forget about the letter 


Sir.’ added Sam, 


neither ? 


said Mi 


liny in l low 


Archer 
bed, 


The rain soaked in places 


, , 
‘Surely not, 


Oglethorpe one of several ina 


varret of the inn 


} 
ong 


through the reof and fell in minute drops; there was 


but one small window : the beds were oceupied by 


servants, the air of the garret was both close and chilly. 


Mr. Archer’s heart sank at the threshold to see a man 


ILLUSTRATED 
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lying p rh ips mort lly hurt iti “Oo poor a sick-room, and 


bed he 
} 


blowsy. innocent-looking soul with a 


is he drew near the low 
guard Was a big. 
comically turned up: his 


thick lip and a broad nos 


e crimson, and when Mr. Archer laid a finger 


cheeks wei 
on his brow he found him burning with fever. 
‘I fear you suffer much,” he said, with a catch in 
his voice, as he sat down on the bedside. 

so J suppose I do, Sir,” returned Oglethorpe ; “+¢ is 
itinh sore 

* Tam used to wounds and wounded men,” returned 
the visitor. ‘I have been in the wars and nursed brave 
fellows before now ; and, if you will suffer me, I propose 
to stay beside you till the doctor comes.” 

“Tt is very Sir, I am 
Oglethorpe. ‘* The trouble is they won’t none of them 
let me drink.” 


“Tf you will not tell the doctor,’ said Mr. Archer, 


good of you, sure,’ said 


“T will give you some water. ‘They say it is bad for a 
in the Low Countries we all drank 


I could 


green wound, but 


water when we found the chance, and never 


perceive we were the worse for it.” 
jcen wounded yourself, Sir, perhaps?” called 
Oglethorpe. 

* Twice,’ said Mr. Archer, 


these hurts as any lady of her bracelets. 


‘and was as proud of 
“Lis a fine 
thing to smart for one’s duty ; even in the pangs of it 
there is contentment.’’ 

“Ah, well!” replied the guard, “if you've been 
shot yourself, that explains. But as for contentment, 
And then, I 


why, Sir, you see, it smarts, as you say. 
a little 


have a good wife, you see, and a bit of a brat 


thing, so high.”’ 


took his hat off. The 
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* Don’t move,” said Mr. Archer. 

‘No, Sir, I will not, and thank you kindly,” 
* At York they are. A very good lass is 
And the little raseal— 


said 
Oglethorpe 
my wife—far too cvood for me, 
well, I don’t know how to say it, but he sort of comes 
Sir, it would be hard on 


round you. If I were to go, 


my poor girl—main hard on her ° 

* Ay, you must feel bitter hardly to the rogue that 
laid you here,”’ said Archer. 

“Why, no, Sir, more against Engleton and the 
passengers,” replied the guard. “ He played his hand, 
if you come to look at it; and I wish he had shot more, 
And yet I’ll go to my grave but what 
[ covered him,” he *It looks like witcheraft. 


I'll go to my grave but what he was drove full of slugs 


or me better. 
cried. 


like a pepper-box.” 

* Quietly,”’ said Mr. Archer, ‘you must not excite 
yourself. ‘These deceptions are very usual in war; the 
eye, ina moment of alert, is hardly to be trusted, and 
when the smoke blows away you see the man you fired 
at, taking aim, it may be, at yourself. You should 
observe, too, that you were in the dark night, and 
somewhat dazzled by the lamps, and that the sudden 
stopping of the wind had jolted you. In such cireum- 
stances, a man may miss, ay, even with a blunderbuss, 


and no blame attach to his marksmanship ” 


[ Mr. Stevenson's MS. breaks off abruptly at this point, The 
fragment was found among Mr. Stevenson's papers after his death. 
It is new to me, although I well remember how much the general 
idea of a romance of the highway used, from early days, to dwell 
in the writer’s mind, and especially how much it used to be 
debated between himself and our common friend, Mr. W. E. 


Henley. —Syvney Coiviy. ] 
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Old Santa Claus comes forth When he clears his laden shelves 
From his workshop in the North, : . eee. eee ‘ He brings all his merry elves 
Where he spends the year in making lots of toys — A CLAUS THE TOYMAN 
There are dolls for little girls, DRAWN BY A. FORESTIER And he always comes by night, 
And the humming-top that whirls When the moon and stars are bright, 
For diligent obedient little boys To the hopeful little sleepers down below 


To help him bear his treasures o’er the snow, 
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‘Tis pantomime ; the footlights glare Behind the canvas walls, you’d see 
Upon the gorgeous scene. THE DEMON KIN G. The Queen most gaily bring 

The Demon with hia wicked stare nad . ‘ n Before her on his bended knee 
Detests the Fairy Queen DRAWN BY ALFRED JOHNSON. The love-cich Demon King 
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She watches from the terrace wali = Home he — ma thes his seat 
The gallant youth come o’er the lea. a eee jeside her ’neath the maple tree, 
Why should he seek the stately Hall! ON THE TERRACE. o oan es heart bee 0 3 
Thoug' 4 > than she! 
Mayhap it is the Squire to see. a ate : 10ugh no demurer mai F 
and as he pot with swinging pace DRAWN BY ROBERT SAUBER. But Love is such a timid elf, 
A tender smile lights up her face F She can but whisper to hers« If a 
“lly knight, she waits for thee. Dear heart, ccar heart, I wait for thee! 
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THE LUCK OFTHE SUSAN BELL 


JLLUSTRATED BY A. FORESTIER. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE SAILING OF THE SUSAN BELL. 


HE Quay of Nantucket Port was crowded. Not with 
an»isy throng: the better sort of Nantucket Island 
were there; the ship-builders, the merchants, the 

retired captains, the part-proprietors and the share- 
holders of the whaling fleet. ‘Their dignity forbade 
noise. ‘They stood together with their wives and 
daughters, conversing gravely—in the year 1790 there 
was not on this island, whatever you might find in 
frivolous Boston, much idle discourse or crackling 
laughter, even among the young, partly on account of the 
deplorable uncertainty as regards the next world, partly 
on account of the unreliable habits of the Right Arctic 
Whale, who cannot be depended upon to go where he is 
sure to be harpooned. ‘The Susan Bell was now ready 
for her voyage: she would weigh anchor immediately, 
and she was bound for Baffin’s Bay, the last of the 
whaling fleet which that year set sail from Nantucket 
Island. A new ship, only three years old; but she had 
already the reputation of being a lucky ship. 

As for the ship’s company, they were all, without 
exception, Nantucket men, young fellows, lusty, and 
in good heart: they leaned over the bulwarks and 
exchanged last greetings with their friends on the Quay ; 


now and then one lifted up his voice and sang a verse 
of a sea-song: and in the fo’e’s’le was a fiddler ready 
to cheer up those, if any, who were in the dumps. 

The better class stood, I have said, apart; all round 
the Quay were the friends of the sailors. They were the 
fishermen, boat-builders, rope-makers, block-makers, sail- 
makers, mast-makers, and all the ** makers”? who belong 
toa seaport. They sat on the cranes, they sat on trucks 
and drays, they leaned against posts, and they discussed 
the ship, the skipper, and the crew. 

As for the ship, they were rapt in admiration of her. 
The Susan Bell was a craft of 350 tons, round in the 
bows, strengthened doubly and trebly against the grip 
of a Greenland floe, rigged for safety rather than for 
speed, with squat thick masts and heavy yards; her 
bulwarks, like her bows, strong as timber could make 
them. ‘A lucky ship,’ said these honest fellows, with 
whom a character for luck is worth all the sailing 
qualities ever invented. 

When they had considered the vessel, they fell to 
pra’sing her company, which, they said, surpassed all 
other companies that ever went afloat in all seamanlike 
qualities—but this was to be expected of Nantucket 
men. Finally, they spoke in high praise of the skipper, 
William Stephen, than whom a finer young fellow never 
put hand to harpoon. ‘This was his first voyage as 


by Sir WALTER BESANT 


skipper: he, too, like his ship, was surely born to luck 
as the sparks fly upwards. 

On board the ship, in the Captain’s cabin, was 
gathered a little company. First there was Captain 
Gamaliel Waite, once himself skipper, now owner, in 
the whaling trade: a portly man, with authority, as 
well as success, written on his face. He wore a blue 
coat, with brass bu‘tons; his hair was powdered ; he 
had white silk stockings; there were gold buckles on 
his shoes; he carried a hat red with gold lace, and a 
gold-headed stick. With him stood his daughter, 
Mehetabel, the greatest beauty, as well as the greatest 
heiress, of Nantucket. She was dressed in silk, and 
wore silk gloves; she wore also a hat with a cascade of 
ribbons behind it, and round her neck, floating airily, 
was an ethereal cloud of lace. Her figure was tall, her 
face was handsome, though the features were too pro- 
nounced : a proud and self-reliant girl she seemed, 
and perhaps obstinate. The Rey. Dr. Eliezur Horder 
and Mr. Bullivant, the Pothecary, made up the party. 
A bottle was on the table with glasses—a bottle of 
Captain Waite’s own Madcira—and they were drinking 
luck to the good ship on her voyage. 

* Young man”—the owner addressed 
Stephen, and his manner was pompous—* I am about 
to drink luck to the Susan Bell. You are full voung 


Captain 











Naa ale + 


The ** Susan Bell’’ was now ready for her voyage. 
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PHE IL 


to command a ship, b ul iny eves upon you 


wood sailor, who 


my eyes, mind. li 
should? Answer 
but Mr. Bullivant 
rolled it about 
richness and | y, young 
man, that I have confidence in you. And I mean to prove 
Eh ? her things besides seaman- 
Kh ? their ©} th 
Is Kh? lherefore—I say this in the 
presence este friends, Dr. Eliezur Horder 
ind Pot Bu when you bring this ship 
back to por ith a cargo—'tis a lucky ship—you will 
find waiting for vou a wife’’—here Mehetabel blushed 
( ‘why shouldn’t I say it? The 
Nantu ket—Eh, Mehetabel ? 
and the support of a 
with a wife a partnership in my Kh 7 
What do you say, girl ?”’ 
she murmured mod stly, * Captain 


answered him, 
the light 


sity and the 


and 
imiring the 
the golden colour of it. “I say, 
I can understand ot 
Young 
Why 


men Will have eves on 


A med 


livant 


pped her eyes 
be st-looking 
and because I grow 


youngel 


and drop] 
| ill 


girl It 
want 
man 
my extensive affairs. 
‘Surely, father,” 
Stephen can speak for hims« " 
The young skipper was a good-looking, well-built 
clear of eye, as becomes a sailor, square 
hard of mouth, as becomes a skipper 


young fellow- 


of shoulder and 


** Cap'ain Stephen,"’ cried Mehetabel, boldly lifting her glass, 


who may at any moment have to knock down one man 
and clap another in irons. He wore his brown hair long 
and tied behind without powder, and, like Captain Waite, 
he had a blue coat with brass buttons. He received this 
communication in a surprising manner: that is, he 
showed no external symptoms of joy; he appeared 
embarrassed ; he changed colour; he dropped his eyes ; 
and he turned his face so as to avoid looking upon his 
promised. bride. 

“ Hands upon it, Captain Stephen. Mehetabel, 
your hand. Now, friends, drink about! Here’s luck 
to the Susan Bell, and a happy return to my son-in-law 
that is to be—Will Stephen!” 

So they all drank. But the young Captain, taken 
aback, probably, by this unexpected good fortune, hung 
his head and looked at his wits’ end for words—no 
doubt he was seeking for words of gratitude. The 
verbal expression of gratitude is, we know, as difficult 
as the emotion itself is rare. 

“What, Mehetabel ?” cried her father; “ you do 
not drink the toast. Come, girl, say the words with a 
will, and toss off the glass, and make the poor chap 
happy.” 

“ Captain Stephen,” cried Mehetabel, boldly lifting 
her glass, “success to the Susan Bell. And,’ she 
whispered, glancing at his averted face, “a speedy and 
a happy return.” So she drank off the whole glass, 
and replaced it on the table. But the young Captain, 
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recipient of so many gifts and good wishes, still hung 
his head, and looked, as one may say, little better than 
a fool. 

* And now, friends,’”’ said the owner, ** we must 
be carried into Baffin’s 


get 
over the side, unless we would 
Bay, and spend the winter, perhaps, on the coast of 
Labi 1dor si 

There stood apart on the Quay, as belonging neither 
tu the richer class nor to the craftsmen, a girl of 
eighteen or nineteen. She was accompanied by an old 
negress, who crouched on the ground at her feet. The 
girl stood quite still: she kept her eyes fixed upon the 
ship with a wistful, longing look. She was dressed 
simply, with a russet frock, a bright ribbon about her 
neck, a straw hat, and cotton gloves, white, but not so 
white the they left uncovered between the 
wrist and the sleeve. On her third finger beneath her 
glove a ring was visible, and this ring the girl kept 
feeling. as if to make sure that it was still there. When 
she looked round she showed a face of great sweetness, 
with soft hazel eyes and light brown hair—not feathery, 
but lying in a solid mass upon her head. 

“Nurse,” she whispered, *‘ they are 
they are 


arms 


as 


running about : 


there is the bo’s’n’s whistle; going to weigh 


the anchor. Shall I see him before she sails? Captain 
Waite is getting over the side.” 

“Sho’, child. He’ll be on de quarter-deck, great 
and grand.” : 

Then, to the shrill whistle of the bo’s’n’s pipe and 
the “ Yeo-heave-oh!’’ of the men, the anchor was 
weighed. ‘They ran out upon the yards and shook out 
the sails, and the ship began to move—slowly at first, 
but more quickly when the sails filled out and she felt 
the freshening breeze. The young skipper stood on the 
quarter-deck for all to see, but he waved no farewell : 
on the contrary, he stood quite still and took no notice of 
the cheers which followed him until they could be heard 
* What's wrong with the Cap’n?”’ asked 
** He looks as if he’s seen a 


no more. 
the boatmen on the Quay. 
ghost.” 

* Let us go,”’ said the girl. ‘* We have seen him. 
That is enough. And oh! the weary months before we 
can see him again! Let us go home, Nurse.” 

They could not move for the moment on account of 
the pressure. The whole crowd, in fact, were seized 
with the same intention—nothing more was to be seen : 
they might as well go home. 

First passed, walking together, the better sort. 
Among them Mehetabel Waite, tall and queenly, in her 
lovely frock and hat. Her cheek was still blushing, 
but her eyes were bright with triumph. As she passed 
the other girl she tossed her head and laughed aloud —but 


** Success to the * Susan 
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she might have been laughing at something said. Then 
came Captain Waite, talking in his loud authoritative way. 

“Yes.” he said. “I have confidence in the young 
man I have promised him on his return to make him 
my partner and my son-in-law.’’ 

The girl in the crowd caught the old negress by the 
arm. “ Do you hear, Nurse ? Do you hear ide 

** Yes—sho’, child.” 

“ A fortunate young man indeed,” said one of the 
; * Wealth and station and beauty ! 
A lucky ship! 


elders sententiously. 
What more can a young man want ? 
A lucky skipper :” 

The divine saw his opportunity for a commonplace. 
He uttered it with the air of one who makes an original 
discovery. 

‘* Beauty is short-lived. It vanishes like the dew. 
It flies like the flowers of summer. Let the young man 
rather consider the solid qualities of our sister.”’ 

‘Beauty may be short-lived,” said Captain Waite 
sturdily, mindful of past loves. ‘* But it lasts a good 
bit. Blessed, I say, is the woman who has it and the 
man who gets it!”’ 

So they swept on. 

“ You heard, Nurse- you heard ? Oh! you heard— 


Beli’ !*” 


oh! It is like a knife—a knife in my very heart. 
That was why she laughed when she passed. Oh! do 
they mean it? Dothey mean it? Will he hi 
Halfway home, after a long silence, the old nurse 
looked up. ‘ What dat young Cap’n say to ye, 
Missy Ruth ?”’ 
* Nothing. 
and he 


” 


He gave me this ring—and he put it 
on looked as if—as if—he would like to 
kiss me. 

“Heart up, pretty! What? That young Cap’n 
ever look as if he wanted to kiss Missy Mehetabel ? 


Na, na! Heart up, honey!” 


II. 


FARM. 


CHAPTER 
ON A NANTUCKET 
Ruth Burne lifted the latch, stepped lightly over the 
rough, sandy track that passed for a road, and so on to 
the open moor. Between the gate and the house lay a 
stretch of rank coarse grass—in England it would have 
been a garden oran orchard: behind the grass stood the 
farmhouse—a wooden house of some age, painted a 
light drab, with green window-shutters and a green 
door. At one end rose the brick chimney, which, with 
its open fireplace, warmed all the house. Beside the 
house were farm buildings, pigsties, and poultry; and 
in the farmyard moved heavily Jonathan Burne, Ruth’s 
brother, the farmer. It was seven in the morning, 
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reconciliation ! 
He opens a gate 
for her. 


f 


Seizes the 
opportunity 

and commences 
to propose. 

“T would 

die for Si 
you!” he 
exclaims. 





She 


~ As 
, 
oe [ly bet: “~~ 
ee) 
s* i 
Their horses, sadly unmindful of sentiment, 


immediately proceed to give him a chance 
of thus proving his love. 


is so angry that she 

won't even look at him 

on the way to the 
Meet. 


Another chance. 
He finds her 
cornered with high 

hedges all round. 
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And down the precipice they 


quickly fall. 


But, wonder of wond 


are rescued 
th 


In 


time 
troth. 


r 


Ss, they 
to pledge 


Towards the cliff 
they madly rush. 


my A pa 
35 , ; “ER ' 

= The sad sea waves almost put “Finis 
to the short chapter of their love. 


And wedding-bells will soon be heard. 











and the moor was still wet with the dews or the rain of 
the night. The sun was high, but the mist had not yet 
cleared away. Now behold! the suinmer mists of 
Nantucket whenever they arrive, which is often, always 
work a miracle, which is unregarded. For in this part 
of the island there are hills and valleys, steep hills and 
deep valleys. ‘To be sure the hills are not, any of 
them, more than a hundred feet high, and the valleys 
are not, any of them, deeper than the feet of the 
hills ; yet, when the light, 
feathery mists of June 
fall upon them, they seem 
to grow higher, higher, 


be alone, and she sat down with a sigh of relief that she 
was alone. 

At her feet was a carpet made of the low close- 
growing shrub with dark green leaves; on her right 
was a little coppice mostly made up of the same shrub, 
only five or six feet high; here the wild vine stretched 
out its long branches now just coming into leaf; there 
were the low bushes of the huckleberry ; there were 


ferns: there was the dog-rose. growing abundantly; 


expected them; she wanted them: because, you see, 
they carried away her thoughts out of herself—they 
helped her to fall into a trance, and to see what she 
came to see. First, it was a boy with a girl three or 
four years younger than himself, playing on the moor, 
hunting for birds’ nests, gathering huckleberries, running 
down the hillsides, or fishing from a boat, or digging 
for clams in the sandy spit. She saw next a gallant lad 
going off to sea,and leaving 
the girl in tears; then he 
came back, and _ hurried 
out to the farm to see 
his sweetheart. Year after 





higher; and the valleys 
grow deeper, deeper, 
deeper, so that, to an 
Englishman, they show 
like unto the hills and 
combs on the edge of 
Dartmoor, except that 
they have no trees. 

Suddenly, as Ruth 
looked—to be sure, the 
phenomenon was thrown 
away upon her—the mist 
cleared away: it did not 
roll away or fly upwards, 
it simply vanished. Then 
the hills and the valleys 
resunted their true appear- 
ance, only that the tiny 
hills looked as if they 
had been designed for 
lofty mountains, and the 
little combs looked as if 
they had been modelled 
on Alpine valleys. 

Ruth had been up for 
nearly three hours: she 
had milked the cows, 
made the breakfast, 
washed up, and cleared 





away the things, and she 


wanted to be alone. 
Therefore, plunged 
into the moorland among 
the hills, the lonely moor, 
whither no one ever came 
except herself. Hither 
she came, when she was 


she 


happy, to sing and bask 
in her happiness ; hither 
she came, when she was 
unhappy, to sit quite still, 
and give herself wholly 
to her misery. This morn- 
ing she was just as miser- 
able as any girl can wish 
to be. 

The moor is covered 
with a dwarf shrub, which 
grows low, clinging to the 
as if on a wind- 
plateau of great 

Everything on 
Nantucket pretends to 
belong to a mountainous 
country: the air is fresh 
and keen, and whistles in 
your the little 
hills one feels as if upon 
a mountain-side ; and the 
ponds and lakes, of which 
there are many scattered 
about the moor, are like 
mountain tarns, as deep 
and as black. 

Ruth climbed the little 
hill before her and stopped 
for a moment on the top. 
She turned, from habit, to 
look at her brother’s farm 
lying at her feet: an 
unprofitable farm, _ pro- 
ducing scanty crops from 
a sandy and unwilling 
soil: but the Nantucket 
farmer regarded his sheep, 
his turkeys, his ducks, and 
his poultry more than his 
crops. The cultivated 


ground 
swept 
altitude. 


ears 5 on 


year he went away to the 
Arctic Seas and came 
back. The girl had 
grown a woman : he kissed 
her no longer ; he seemed 
afraid of her; he looked 
at her and silent. 
One day, only a week 
before he sailed as Captain 
of the Bell, he 
placed a ring upon her 
sighed and 
word. Yet 
mort 


was 


Susan 


finger, and 
said not a 
what lover 
eloquent ? 

And now—oh! now— 
he was offered the most 
beautiful girl in Nan- 
tucket and the daughter 
of the richest man, and a 
partnership! He would 
be part owner of a ship— 
what sailor would refuse 
such a chance ? And 
what had she, this simple 
country girl, to offer that 
could outweigh these 
splendid gifts ? 

Thus she mused, and 
thus she lamented, sitting 
in the sunshine on the 
moor while the wind 
whistled in her ears, and 
the sun of early Jun 
climbed up the heavens. 


was 





Now, while Ruth sat 
upon the moor, there came 
along the road slowly, on 
account of the deep sand, 
a four - wheeled vehicle, 
drawn by a single horse, 
and driven by a negro 
boy. In the back seat 
sat alone Mehetabel Waite. 
She was with 
almost as much splendour 
as if she was going to 
Court, but that was her 
way nobody ever saw 
her dressed otherwise; 
her and her 
seemed to belong to her 
and to be part of her. 
She was Imperia — my 
Lady Imperia. 

At the farm-gate the 
carriage stopped, and the 
lady descended and walked 
with a majesty beyond her 
years up the path to the 
house Mehetabel, 
in fact, was come with 
the kindly object of crush- 
ing her rustic rival. She 
was by no means ignorant 
of certain and 
rumours of passages 
between Will Stephen and 
this simple country maid. 
Imperia, also in love with 
the gallant sailor lad, 
looked upon these pas- 
sages with contempt, yet 
with impatience. What 
could they matter when 
she, the all-conquering, 
appeared, bearing in one 


dressed 


laces silks 


door. 


passages 











ground lay along the edge 
of a low cliff; beyond 
the cliff a fiord, or 
inlet of the sea, a lovely 
sheet of water, as beautiful 
in the sunshine as if it belonged to the Mediterranean, 
branching out into a dozen smaller creeks. On the 
other side of the farm lay a black lake: it had no 
flowers upon it, no reeds in its shallows, no birds 
on its waters, no boat on its banks: it looked as 
lonely and as desolate as a lake in the heart of the 
Welsh mountains. 

A few steps farther, and the hill lay between the 
girl and the sight of the farm. She was quite alone: 
in the whole wide world there was nothing but herself— 
herself with her thoughts and her dreams. Not that 
she made any remark to this effect. But she craved to 


was 


She era 


ed to be alove, and she vat down 


there was the cytisus, also abundai.t; there were not 
many wild flowers, but among them, in great patches, 
spread and blossomed the dog-violet. 

She sat motionless. Then a bird began: 
have been an English lark, so much its song resembled 
our skylark; but this bird sang sitting on a branch 
or rail. When he had finished another bird 
began crying “Get on, get on, get on.” And 
another followed —a big fellow, who made a grand 
pretence of not being able to fly, and fluttered 
fussily. And a brace of partridges got up with a 
whirr. 


it might 


hand a ring, and in the 

other a whole cornu- 

copia of gifts, of which 

the first and greatest 
was—herself? Yet the country maid must be admon- 
ished to bear herself prudently. 

The door was opened by the old black woman, the 
nurse. She pulled it open, and stood wit! her fingers 
before her eyes, as if blinded by the sunshine. 

“ Call your mistress,” said Mehetabel. 

“ Why.’ the old woman chuckled, the negro’s irre- 
pressible chuckle, “ if it isn’t Missy Mehetabel! What 
you want with Missy Ruth?” 

“ What does that matter to you? 
come to speak to her.” 

The old woman chuckled again 


Tell her I have 


“Ho!” she said; 
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**come to tell her "bout her young man, Cap'n Will? 
Tink you done got him, eh? Ho! ho!” 

“ You insolent old woman! How dare you speak 
to me ?”’ 

* Not done got him vet: not not yet 
not yet,” repeated the old ere ne, in a kind 
chant self-taught, becaus 
St. Gregory. 

“The woman’s mad! Where is your 
Mehetabel pushed into the great keeping room of the 
kitchen, dining-room, parlour, work-room, 
‘Ruth! where are you eo 


not yet- 
ot Gregorian 


nothing of 


599 


mistress 


farmhouse 
é verything “Ruth! 
Th re was no answel 
“Tt jes’ 


‘ she ealle d 


croaked the old woman, * of a 
young lady in Car'lina long ago, Tried to take ’nother 
did Den misfortunes oh! 

Tought dey would never stop. 
friends eberyting done 


‘minds me,”’ 


gal’s she came 
terrible 


Mon: \ 


man, 
misfortunes 


done gone, done gone, 


‘ 


dignity as the circumstances permitted, to her carriage. 
This was an unexpected reception. She had intended, 
she now said to herself, to present herself to this girl 
tuth as the fiancée of the man who was to Ruth a 
brother. She had wished to make a sister—a younger 
sister, a humble sister—of Now, of course, after 
such rudeness, kindness was out of the question. Dear 
Will himself would perfectly understand. 
No one, however, likes to be told that 
are coming. Yet why should misfortune come ? 
secause Will Stephen was her engaged lover? Non- 
As if Providence was going to interfere with a 
love affair! Mehetabel laughed scornfully. Yet no one 
likes this kind of prophecy. An ignorant, angry old 
Yet there is a certain superstition 


her. 


misfortunes 


! 
sense. 


hag of a negress! 


about the old negress! 
Now, just as they got home an unlucky accident 
It might have happened at any time, but 


happened. 


Before that fearfully wagging head and that shaking forefinger Mehetabel actually retreated. 


An’ she nebber got dat man. Tink upon dat 
Oh! she was berry fine 
Tried to take 
Drefful 


gone. 
Car'lina gal, Missy Mehetabel. 
and gran’—like you; jes’ like you. 
‘noder gal’s young sweetheart. Jes’ like you. 

bad luck she had. Jes’ like you, jes’ like you!”’ 

Mehetabel turned pale. An old, withered, wrinkled, 
grey-woolled negress shaking her head and her fore- 
finger with horrid warnings is a terrifying thing. Then 
she remembered that to be afraid of an old black woman 
was undignified, and she rallied 

* Call your mistress, I say.” 

“Little misfortune first; baby misfortune. Not 
of any ‘count. Den de big ones come. Ah! Oh! 
Gracious Lord! how Eberyting done gone. 
First one ting, den anudder. Den you ery out. Ah? 
Den you pray and cry. Ah? Go home, Missy 
Mehetabel—go wait till dey come, one after the next, 
all worse’n what go before. Go home, Missy Mehet- 
abel, go home. Not done got him yet. Not yet—not 
yet—not yet,” she repeated in her Gregorian chant. 

Before that fearfully wagging head and that shaking 
forefinger, Mehetabel actually retreated. When the old 
woman finished her chant, Mehetabel was outside the 
door. She turned and walked back, with as much 


big ! 


on this day the accident frightened her. The horse put 
his foot into a hole and fell, breaking his leg badly in 
two places. There was nothing to do but to kill the 
creature. And all that evening Mehetabel heard the 
words of the old woman ringing in her ears: * First, 
little misfortune come; den big ones, each one worse ’n 
what go before.” 


CHAPTER III. 
CAP’N FAIRWEATHER. 


The loss of the horse was a misfortune, but one of a 
kind that might be expected ina country like Nantucket, 
where the roads are but tracks of sand, and holes are 
common. Captain Waite grumbled at the accident, 
and said no more. The old woman’s sinister prediction 
would have been forgotten but for one or two other 
little accidents, which kept the prophetic words in 
Mehetabel’s mind. A day or two afterwards she broke 
her mirror. It was a beautiful thing set in a silver 
frame, with a chased silver handle. Mehetabel knocked 
it off the table, and the glass flew into a thousand 
She stood gazing at the wreck with something 


pieces. 
To break a looking-glass is 


like dismay in her heart 


always unlucky: and then there was the old woman's 
warning. And the very next day she dropped her 
watch —her beautiful gold watch made in London by 
one Bennett, of Bunhill Fields—and broke its works 
so that it stopped. ‘There was no place nearer than 
3oston where such a watch could be repaired. And 
again, the day after, she found that her best fur cloak 
was eaten and destroyed by moth. 

All these misfortunes put together amounted to 
nothing. A mirror, a watch, a fur-lined cape—a few 
dollars would set everything right. Yet greater 
misfortunes were promised. Mehetabel was uneasy. 

So uneasy did Mehetabel hecome that she consulted 
the Rey. Doctor of Divinity Eliezur Horder. She spoke 
in general terms. ‘The subject, she said, caused her 
doubts. If there were witches of old, why not now ? 
If, in former times, she asked, witches were able to 
bring misfortune upon people, why not now ? 

* My sister,” replied the divine, ‘‘ you did well to 
me. ‘These doubts sometimes fester in the 
mind. I cannot think that to mortals was ever per- 
mitted the power to raise tempests, cause rain, and 
bring misfortune, disease and death, upon their fellow 
creatures. ’Iwere to give into one ignorant hand a 
power too great for any mortal to hold. True, there 
were witches anciently, since we read of them, and the 
law is stringent against their sufferance; but what 
power had they? On this point we may conjecture 
that it was limited, and consisted chiefly in terrifying 
the inquirer. The Witch of Endor was amazed when 
the ghost of Samuel arose. I cannot believe, in spite of 
the prosecutions of a hundred years ago, that there have 
ever been any true witches. Sure I am that a Christian 
need fear nothing—not all the united powers of all the 
devils ; and as for terror of an old woman—such as a 
witch is commonly believed to be—I hold it but 
unchristian folly and want of faith.’’ 

What could be more comfortable? But still the 
cold doubt returned and the terror. Then Mehetabel 
bethought her of the wise woman. ‘There is always a 
wise woman. She of Nantucket was also the herb- 
doctor ; she lived alone in a cottage full of shelves and 
drawers and cupboards, which were stuffed with the 
herbs used in her profession, wherein she was skilful— 
and it was whispered that she sometimes practised with 
the cards, which might bring her into trouble. 

To her, in the evening after dark, Mehetabel repaired. 
‘The herb-doctor was alone; a middle-aged, keen-faced, 
sharp-eyed woman. She locked the door when the girl 
entered. ‘Is it you, Miss Mehetabel?”’ she asked. 
“What brings you here?” 

“*T want to ask a question.” 

The wise woman produced a pack of cards. “ You 
know,” she said, ** these things are forbidden. Yet 
tell me what is your question ?”’ 

‘*T fear misfortune.’ Mehetabel 
the table. 

‘** What misfortune ? 

‘*Indeed, I know not. 
coming.” 

The herbalist laid out the cards and studied their 
reply. Three times she dealt them out; three times 
she studied them. 

* Well?” asked Mehetabel. 

“The cards are threatening. 
fortune.”’ 

“Oh!” Mehetabel got up. “If it comes it comes. 
Are there witches in Nantucket ?’ 

“There are no witches in America. Once there 
were. They killed some and frightened some. And the 
secrets died.” 

** Could witches bring misfortune ? ” 

“Lord knows what witches could do—or could not. 
Because, you see, no one knew except themselves, and 
they mostly bragged. Don’t be afraid—there’s no 
witches in Nantucket- and none to hurt you if there 
were.” 

Mehetabel went home only moderately consoled. 

Perhaps what followed soon after this consultation 
was itself a misfortune. You shall judge for yourself. 

Mehetabel went forth in the afternoon when the sun 
grew low to take the fresh air of the Quay, followed by 
her negro boy carrying her fan. 

Upon the Quay she found her father, and with him 
a man, still young—not more than thirty or so—by his 
dress and his manner a sailor and a captain. 

“* My daughter,” said Captain Waite. ‘‘ Mehetabel, 
this is Captain Fairweather, of New Bedford.”’ 

“At your service, Madam,” said the Captain 
politely. Indeed, his eyes spoke his admiration of 
the beautiful girl, so finely dressed, who stood before 
him. A hearty, stout figure of a man he was, yet some- 
what rough: a touch of the tarpaulin still upon him. 

Then they walked up and down the Quay, talking of 
the chances in the whaling trade, in which Captain 
Fairweather was as deeply interested as Captain Waite 
himself. 

He came home with them to supper. After supper 
Mehetabel placed a bottle of Madeira before her father 
and retired. Everybody who knows Nantucket has 
heard of Captain Waite’s Madeira. For softness and 
delicacy it had no equal; nor in these days of vanished 
greatness is it likely to be equalled in the island. At 
nine o'clock or thereabouts, the two Captains being alone 
over their second bottle, Captain Fairweather, though 
this was his first visit, spoke words of weight. 

“ Captain Waite,” he said, “ you have heard of me, 
though you have never seen me before. If you want to 


come to 


sat down before 


Tell me if misfortune is 


They promise mis- 
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Pears Soap 


Has passed into a Proverb. 
EL Dozen Proverbial Hypplications. 


SOAP that has been a household favourite for a hundred years has a history. In that 

time it becomes part of the history of the nation, and, being of universal acceptance, passes 

into the familiar language of the people—in a word, it becomes proverbial. Pears’ Soap means 

cleanliness ; Pears’ Soap means health; Pears’ Soap means purity; Pears’ Soap means honesty. 
It must therefore be linked with the proverbs of the country. Let us examine the links. 


I. Necessity is the mother of invention.—A hundred years ago a fine, pure, wholesome toilet 
soap became a necessity, and Messrs. Pears invented the famous soap that has ever since 


borne their name. 

II. Soap is the pilot of civilization.—Prior to soap was barbarism; as soap extended its 
sphere, enlightenment followed; and from the time of the introduction of Pears’ Soap to the 
present day civilization has advanced by leaps and_ bounds. 


III. Health is preferable to wealth.—Health is, or ought to be, man’s first consideration ; 
without it, wealth is useless to him. Pears’ Soap keeps the skin in perfect health. 


IV. Habit is second nature.—Those who use Pears’ Soap once, use it always; the habit 
of health becomes theirs; they can never relinquish it. 


V. Time tries all.—Time, as represented by a century of 36,524 days, 5 hrs. 22 mins., 
50 secs., has fully tried and approved of Pears’ Soap, pronouncing it to be the purest and best. 


VI. What everybody says must be true.—In the homes of rich and poor, Pears’ Soap is 
everywhere used, and all who use it give it the praise that is its due. 

VII. When doctors differ, who shall decide ?—But the fact is, doctors do wot differ in their 
opinions of Pears’ Soap. Sir Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S., late President of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, England, the great Skin doctor, said it “‘ is the most agreeable of balms a the skin ;” 
Mr. J. L. Milton, the renowned Dermatologist, writes : “Nothing has answered so well, or proved 
so beneficial to the Skin as Pears’ Soap ;” and Dr. James Startin, in his work upon the “ Skin and 
Complexion,” writes: “ There is, however, ove soap which has met with such warm commendation 
from writers that it should be mentioned here, as / can endorse all that has been written and 
said by the late Mr. Startin, Sir Erasmus Wilson, and Dr. Tilbury Fox, concerning it. It 
was through //er instrumentality that, on account of its purity, Pears’ Soap was introduced into 
hospitals. It has obtained a world-wide reputation, and deservedly so... Dr. Redwood, Ph.D., 
F.1.C., F.C.S., late Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain, ‘says : “T have never come across another toilet soap which so closely realises 
my ideal of perfection ; "and Dr. Anna Kingsford pronounced it “delectable.” 


VIII. All’s well that ends well.—Pears’ Soap is usable to the very last particle. 


IX. There is safety in numbers.—No fewer than Twenty Prize Medals have been awarded 
to Pears’ Soap at as many great International Exhibitions. 


X. Beauty is only skin deep.—All the more necessary then to attend to the skin, and keep 
it clear from impurities. Pears’ Soap ensures a proper performance of the functions of the skin, 


and keeps the complexion in its natural bloom. 


XI. A penny saved is a penny gained.—Pears’ Soap represents the truest economy. As it 
is the best and lasts longest, so it is the cheapest. 


XII. Handsome is that handsome does.— ‘There are so many dangerous and even poisonous 
soaps in the market that a thoroughly reliable article like Pears’ Soap, that accomplishes all that 


is claimed for it, is a public boon. 


The Teaching of Proverbial Philosophy : 


bling ers PEARS SOAP. 
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know more about me, ask in New Bedford. Now, Sir. 
by your leave, I am owner, or part owner, of three stout 
vessels in the whaling trade. I have a great house well 
furnished; I have money laid out in other houses and 
in land. I am sober, temperate, and of good character. 
Very well, then’’—he took another glass of Madeira 
to increase his valiancy —*“*I want a wife. Give 
me your daughter, Captain Waite. She pleases me. 
Give her to me; she shall have, d’ ye see?—a man 
for a husband—as good a man as there is in New 
Bedford—and she shall have as good a house as there 
is in Nantucket.’’ 

“Sir,” replied Captain Waite slowly, “I thank you 
for the honour you have done me; but I fear you are 
too late. There is talk of taking into partnership, when 
he returns, and marrying to my daughter one of my 
own skippers—a young fellow of merit and parts, now 
commanding one of my own ships.” 

** Is that settled ?”’ 

* TTumanly speaking, I should say that it is settled.” 

* Then,’ Captain Fairweather rose from his chair, 
“there is no more to be said. There’s as vood fish 
in the I shall not stay single for 
But—if so be—she should 
I’ve found another, why, 


sea as out of it. 
pretty 

change her mind 
let me know.” 

This was all the wooing that Captain Fairweather 
ever attempted. 

** Mehetabel,” said her father next day, “ about that 
young man, Will Stephen.” 

* What about him, father ?”’ 

* Is it understood between you ? 


woman. 
before 


never a 


Have any words 
passed Zr 

* For words—before you all—no. But the eyes can 
speak, father, and the hands.” 

* Oh,” Captain Waite sighed, “ Captain Fairweather 
is a solid man—a man of substance. And he did say, 
last night—and besides I heard some talk about another 
girl and Will Stephen—some farmer's daughter.” 

‘Father, look at me!” The girl drew herself up 
she was tall as well as comely, and her dress became 
her—a rich dress, with a chain of gold and lace at the 
neck, and rings on her fingers. ‘ Look at me, father ! 
Do you suppose that a man of taste—nay, even a log 
an insensate log, even a mere tarpaulin, would hesitate 
between Me and a trolloping farmer’s wench ? ” 


CHAPTER IV. 

; THE FIRST BLOW. 

They were in church, the day being Sunday. Neither 
on this day nor in this place does one look for mis- 
fortune. Mehetabel, being dressed exactly as she 
wished, and conscious of looking her best, gazed 
upwards, either wrapped in the holy meditation which 
falls upon many maidens in the Temple, or with the air 
of intelligent reception which also sits well on the 
maiden during a sermon. 

It was in the middle of the discourse. The Rev 
Kliezur was a powerful reasoner, but sometimes lengthy. 
Captain Waite, as an elder, sat bolt upright as regards 
his back, but carried his head slightly on one side, as, 
with the preacher, he critically divided the word. 

Suddenly the door flew open, and a man ran up the 
aisle, terror and haste stamped upon his face, and 
whispered to Captain Waite, who, for his part, sprang 
to his feet, and leaving his gold-laced hat and his gold- 
headed stick in the pew, ran out of the church with as 
much rapidity as can be expected when one is sixty and 
corpulent., 

A whisper ran from pew to pew. With one accord 
the men arose and left the church. And then there was 
heard outside the trampling of many feet, and a con- 
fused, half-hushed tumult of voices which in a week-day 
would have been loud cries and peremptory orders, and 
a dreadful roaring, crackling, as of pistol shots, and a 
hissing; and through the open windows of the church 
were borne black particles and a smell as of a bonfire. 
The women whispered and caught each other by the 
hand; the girls wanted to shriek; the boys wriggled 
Two persons in the church 
alone paid no attention: the preacher, who went on 
dividing the word from a bulky manuscript—some 
members, otherwise Christian folk, thought him too 
learned for Nantucket—and Mehetabel Waite, who sat 
unmoved, as if she were above earthly considerations 
while the voice of the divine was speaking. I believe 
that she was in reality wrapt in meditation upon a 
certain gallant sailor, and upon the things that she 
would bring him: her face and her wealth, her dignity 
and her position; and on the faithful lifelong service 
that she would receive in return—a beatific vision. 

At last they came out. Captain Waite’s house was 
a hundred yards up the street, standing alone. Good 
heavens! <A column of smoke rose from one side of it, 
wreathing in the still air of the hot July morning up to 
the blue sky, which it smirched and spoiled. Two long 
lines of men, heated, streaming, black with smoke, 
stretched from the house to the port. They passed 
buckets of water from hand to hand, so that a continuous 
stream fell hissing on the flames. 

‘“* Never fear, Madam,’’ said one of the men, as 
Mehetabel gazed in dismay upon the wreck. “* We ’ve got 
the flames under ; one half of the house will be saved.”’ 

The smoke blew aside for a moment. It was her 
own side that was burned; the side which contained her 
own parlour, where the ladies drank tea in the after- 
noon ; her own bed-room, her own cupboards, armoires, 


and twisted in their seats. 


cabinets, where everything that she had was kept. 
* Was -was nothing saved?” she asked. 

“Nothing,” replied the man. “The flames were 
not seen at first, because we were all in church. They 
had a terrible hold before we could begin with the 
buckets.”’ _ 

Mehetabel turned sick and faint. All gone: her 
silk and satin dresses, her winter furs, her embroidered 
skirts, her laces, her rings, bracelets, necklaces, chains, 
her pretty boxes, her fans, her books, her French 
trifles, the miniatures which her mother had brought 
from England—they connected her with an old English 
house—could all these things be gone indeed ? 

**Gone!”’ echoed a voice beside her. Mehetabel 
turned : it was the old negress. ** Done gone! Great mis- 
fortune! What Missy got for dat young man now ?” 

Close beside stood Ruth, gazing upon the smoking 
wreck. Mehetabel thought that her face showed 
triumph. She was wrong. Ruth was thinking only of 
the dreadful calamity of fire. 

** My daughter ’’—it was her father, his hands bruised 
and bleeding, his face blackened, his powdered hair 
pulled about his ears, his clothes burned, torn, and 
scorched—* this is a heavy misfortune. But we have 
saved one side of the house. The smoke will soon stop, 
and you can take refuge—such refuge as it is—in the 
rooms that remain.”’ 

The people pressed forward and offered shelter. 
Mehetabel could not bear to speak or answer. She 
refused, and presently found herself in the rooms that 
had escaped. 

Escaped! They reeked of burning rafters. The 
stairs were half consumed, pools and puddles of water 


** The cards are threatening. 


lay about; the furniture was dragged out of place; the 


everything was 


windows and the sashes were broken : 
Now, in 


in dirt and mess, and confusion indescribable. 
Nantucket even the most stately gentlewoman, if she 
wants anything unusual done, must set to work herself. 
Mehetabel took off her fine frock, her gloves, her hat— 
all her Sunday finery—and, in her petticoat, with a 
bucket of water, began to clear up and make the rooms 
habitable at least. 

The hard work kept her from feeling the disaster ; 
it took many hours before she had restored the place to 
something decent. At last, when she had ascertained 
what was left of their china, glass, pewter, knives, forks, 
spoons, and napery : when something was prepared for 
her father’s supper, Mehetabel paused and looked round 
There hung on the wall an oval mirror with a gilt 


her. 
In the mirror she caught sight of—herself 


frame. 
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Her face—her dainty delicate cheek—was hot, and 
blowzed, and with lines and patches of black ; her hair, 
rough and draggled, hung about her face ; her arms and 
hands were black with dirt, and red and swollen with 
work ; her petticoat was stained and smudged. And she 
thought of what she had said to her father. ‘ Could a 
man of taste— nay, even a log—an insensate log— 
hesitate between me and a trolloping farmer’s wench ?”’ 
and she remembered the farmer’s wench—Ruth—who 
stood looking at the fire, pale faced, clear of eye, soft of 
cheek. For the first time in her life her confidence in 
herself—in the power of her own beauty—failed her. 

“Child,” said her father after his supper, and when 
there was no more than half a bottle of Madeira before 
him, ** we might have fared worse. It is true that the 
fire has destroyed your mother’s jewels, the family 
jewels: the molten gold must be somewhere in the 
ashes, and all your dresses and private possessions. But 
jewels may be replaced, and so may dresses. As for 
me, why, my own papers are safe, and we have half the 
In a month we will have the whole again, and 
my cellar of Madeira’’—here he took another glass- 
“is, thank God, safe and unhurt. We shall not be 
broken, my dear, for the cost of half a house and a new 
rig out of frocks and fallals. When that young man 
comes home he shall see no difference.” 


house. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE SECOND AND GREATER. 


A wooden house is soon rebuilt. Wood, to be sure, in 
Nantucket, is dear, because there are But 
what matters the cost when one has the purse of a 


no trees. 


They promise misfortune.” 
whaling owner? In six weeks Captain Waite'’s house 
was rebuilt, painted, and restored from the Dutch stoup 
at the door to the deck cn the roof, where he could 
walk up and down, as on a quarte) -deck, and scour the 
sea with his telescope—an occupation of which sailors 
are never weary. 

The house was something like the Second T mple of 
the Jews. A creditable building, but where were the 
treasures of the first house! Alas! they were gone 
It is true that promises were made as to replacing them, 
but these promises were not performed 

And soon Mehetabel found that they never would 
be performed. 

For at this time, after the rebuilding of the house, 
she made a discovery — nay, say rather that she 
received a blow far worse even than the loss of her fine 


things. She learned a thing that darkened the sun and 





quenched the light of the moon and put out the stars, 


world dark to her. It 
is a misfortune that has often happened when women 
lived 


leaves for a couch: 


and for a time made the wholk 


who have all their lives under glass. with rose- 


and sweet flowers to make fragrant 


the air they breathe, learn suddenly that all has been 
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of the day, which brought him many liquid consolations, 
his haggard looks softened: in the evening confidence 
returned with the rum or the Madeira, and confidence 
more and more became vauntings and boastings, which 
were even more disquieting than the anxieties of the 


morning. Why did he look so haggard every morning ? 


father with it. ‘ Father,’’ she said, ‘you have no 


more money left.”’ 

Ile jumped in his chair; his face changed colour. 
‘ Mehetabel!” he cried. ‘ What—what—what is 
the meaning of this? Money? Plenty—plenty—I 
mean——” he stopped because she turned upon him 
a cold, stern, and accusing eye. 
And he trembled. 

‘No more money,” she re- 
peated. ‘You have spent, year 














** Gone !”’ 


sham and pretence; that ruin has fallen upon them ; 
that they are no better than the common herd, and 
must, like them, work and struggle and suffer. It is 
not dreadful to share the common lot; but it is dreadful 
to have been first lifted out of it and then suddenly 
plunged into it. 

The discovery arose with the girl’s observation that 
her father every morning began the day with a face full 
of trouble and anxiety ; during the march and progress 


echoed a voice beside her. 


after that made. 
You have only credit. If this 
cargo is a failure you 

Oh!” she could not 


year, all you 
season’s 
will be. 
say it. 
“ Hush, child!” 


whispered hoarsely. 


her father 
** Walls have 
No one knows. Yes-— 
yes—it is true. Who told you? 
How do you know ?”’ 
* You told me yourself. You 
and unhappy in the 
In the evening over the 
are boastful. 


talk I 


ears. 


are silent 
morning. 
drink 
your 
the truth.” 
Her father 
“Tt is true,” he said, 


you From 


own have learned 


hung his head. 


They said no more, either 


then or afterwards. But the girl’s 
face began to harden and her lips 
were set, because deep down in 
her heart, despite the teaching of 
the divine, there lay the terror 
of witchcraft and the pride that 
would not yield, and the passion 
that she could not subdue. 

Now, Mehetabel 


she was strong; she was a lovely 


was young; 


Therefore, when she 
the 


Every lovely woman's 


woman. 
looked in glass, confidence 
returned. 
eyes are magnifiers when they 
look in a mirror: they magnify 
the beauty of the face. And of 
lovely women there are two kinds— 
those who value unduly the power 
of beauty, and those who can 
never understand that beauty has 
any power at all. She saw—her- 
self: she thought 
sistible : hardened her heart. 


And all day long she worked and 


herself irre- 


she 


contrived in order to replace her 
lost treasures of silk and lace with 
something that might look almost 
as well. 

Iler father further 
confession. But he showed from 
time to time the terror that filled 
his mind all day and all night. 

** My dear,” he said, * there is 
He hath 
sent another message for you from 
his house at New Bedford. He is 


made no 


Captain Fairweather. 


a man of solid substance.”’ 

“Perhaps he is only like our- 
selves, sham and outward show. 
Besides, father, you forget 1 am 
promised—to Captain Stephen.” 

*T have promised him, as well, 
a partnership. What is it worth? 
Will he want without the 
other? What have I got to give 
him now ?” 

“WE!” said 
proudly. ‘* What 
want!” 


one 


daughter 
will he 


his 
more 


CHAPTER VI. 











Mehetabel turned: it was the old negress. 


What anxieties were there which made him pale and 
careworn? Mehetabel, hitherto entirely occupied in her 
own affairs, began to think of her father’s. She became 
curious: she put words together: she thought and 
compared. And at last she discovered the whole truth. 
She learned it, as women learn such a secret, at a leap, 
all at once, and the whole of it. 

She asked no questions. about it: 
was persuaded of the truth, she just charged her 


as soon as she 


THE THIRD BLOW. 


The whalers generally returned in 

late autumn. At this time there 
was a large fleet of whalers belonging to Nantucket. 
Almost everybody on the island had shares in the 
venture. 

The fleet began to come back. The 
light ; it was a bad year; no single ship showed an 
average return. Captain Waite’s ships were late; his 
look grew daily more careworn as ship after ship came 
back high out of water with the same story of bad luck 
All day long he paced his upper deck on the roof, 


sargoes were 
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BUY YOUR TEA 
DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS, 


FROM THE 


NITED KINGDOM TEA COMPAN 


(Ltd.) 


Offices: 21], MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


AVOIDING ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFITS, 


The difference in Quality, Flavour, and Aroma from Teas usually Retailed is amazing. 


I/-, 1/3, 1/6, 1/9, & 2/— a lb. Delivered Carriage Paid. 
7, 10, 14, or 20lb. Packed in Canisters; 40, 65, or 1001b. in Chests, without Charge. 


Tea for Christmas Distribution put up in }, 3, or 11b. Bags free. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES SENT FREE BY POST. 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY'S TEAS ire used in the Households of H.R.H. THE 
PRINCE OF WALES, and of H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT;; in the Members’ Refreshment Rooms 
of THE HOUSE OF COMMONS; in the Hotels and Restaurants of the Three Principal Railway Companies; in upwards of 
1000 Hotels, including all the GORDON HOTELS; in Clubs, Colleges, Hospitals, Schools, Messes, Canteens, and Public 
Institutions too numerous to mention; by the leading COUNTY FAMILIES throughout the land, and by HOSTS OF 


PRIVATE CUSTOMERS ALL OVER THE WORLD. 





”"" NAVY CUT 


Sold only in los. Packets, and 2, 4, and 
Sor. and Wb. Tins, which keep the 
Tobacco in Fine Smoking Condition, 
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telescope in hand. In the evening he spread his charts 
and wondered where they were. 
after the rest! Surely a good sign. 
because they were deep-laden.”’ 

One morning in late October three of his ships 
Their owner made them out from his watch- 


**So late! so long 
They were late 


arrived. 
tower, and hurried down to the Quay. 

As soon as they were near enough he put off in a 
boat. ‘ What luck?’ he shouted, as yet afar off. He 
could not hear the reply, but his boatmen did, and 
shook their heads. 

He climbed up the side of the first, and was met by 
the skipper. 

“Very sorry, Sir,” he said. * Dreadful bad news it is.”’ 

** Nota poor cargo?”’ 

“No cargo at all, 

Sir. None. The devil 


was in the fish this year. 





We never sighted one. 
I’m sorry to say, Sir, 
we’ve all three re- 


turned home as clean 
as when we sailed.’”’ 
Captain Waite fell 
flat down ina fit, purple, 
They 


loosened his neckeloth, 


speechless. 


and poured water over 
Presently he 
Then 
they lowered him into 
the boat, 
carried on shore, and so 
taken home and put to 
bed. 

All three ships came 
home as clean as when 
Did 
ever hear such luck ? 

Where was the 
Susan Bell? She had 
never joined the others, 
Once, they 
spoke a Scotch whaler 


his head. 
recovered a little. 


and he was 





they sailed ! one 


however, 


who had sighted her. 
She farther 
north, and the fishing, 
it was reported, was as 
bad there as farther 
south. Also there had 
weather 

early 
winter. 


was then 


been terrible 
up there, 
setting in of 
They feared the worst 
for the safety of the 
Susan Bell. 

Some men of sixty 
die of such a fit. 
Captain Waite did 
not—he recovered. He 


with 





presently arose and 
resumed his daily life. 

“We are lost,’’ he 
to his daughter. 
Bell, I 


it, is at the 
Nothing can 


said 
“The 
take 
bottom. 


Susan 


few F 


‘ oe , 4 
be ; JRESTT ER 
r€ RESI ‘ 


save us. In a 
shall 


beggars. It’s hard upon 


weeks we 





When she walked abroad the women looked after 
She could feel them, though she heard nothing, 
Everybody admires 


her. 
saying, * Pride before a fall!” 
pride, and envies the proud, and yet rejoices—I know 
not why—when pride has a fall. 

On the Quay she could see among the ships unrigged 
for the winter the three which had come home without 
Heard one ever such ill-luck? Not to 
sight a single whale! Luck! What was it but witch- 
craft—the wicked wiles of the old black witch? Rage 
and bitterness filled her heart. All that the old woman 
Disaster upon disaster ! 


a single cask. 


promised she had done. Line 
upon line! 


As she stood there, looking at the unlucky craft, she 


She walked home with head erect and smiling lips. 
Strong is beauty and still it shall prevail. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE LAST AND THE WORST. 


All day long Mehetabel felt a strange dizziness: her 
head thirst. If one 
spoke to her the words seemed to come from afar. She 
was going to be ill, although she knew it not; she had 
never once been ill in all her young and healthy life ; 
she paid no more heed to these symptoms than one 
Yet in 
the evening she could not sit up; her head was 

like a ball of fire, she 
chills 
tremblings, her 
She 


reeled, she was consumed with 


gives to some temporary inconvenience. 


was seized with 
and 


teeth chattered. 








me, Mehetabel, after all 
these years.’ 
“It’s hard on me, 
too,”’ * But 
what ’s the good of such talk ? 


Why should she? 


she said. 
The Susan Bell is not 
gone down. When she comes 
back——”’ 
At this juncture the other suitor presented him- 
self. 
“ Why, mate,” he said, with the cheerfulness which 
“Why sit crying over 
Look up, and cheerful! 


a purse full of dollars conveys. 
it? You are not the first. 
Better luck next year.”’ 

“ Nay, ’tis too late. 
Give me a berth in one of your own ships, and I will 
go back to the old trade.” 

“Not so. Notso. You are too old. And you’ve 
been ashore too long. Come, I'll do better than that 
I'll take your daughter as she stands. Tell 


I am down, Captain Fairweather. 


for you. 
her what I say.” 

“No,” said Mehetabel obstinately, when her father 
gave that message. “I shall wait for the Susan Bell. 
I am promised to Captain Stephen.” 


Captain Waite fell flat down in a fit. 


saw the old woman herself, bent and bowed, hobbling 
along the Quay. 

“Ah!” she cried. ‘ What de ole woman tol’ you, 
Missy Mehetabel? Drefful bad luck. What you got, 
now, for dat fine young Cap’n?”’ 

* Go away, witch!” said Mehetabel. ‘“ Detestable— 
cursed witch! I could kill you!” 

“Seems jes’ like de ’Gyptian king. Yet he came 
down at las’. Why? ’Cos he mus’. What you los’, 
Missy Mehetabel? Mos’ all. Eh? Not quite all—though. 
Go home, Missy Mehetabel. 
and den, like dat old king, you jes’ come down. Go 
‘long. Go home. Go wait for de las’ and de wors’.” 

Mehetabel heard with a sinking heart. She made 
no reply as the old woman crept away. What worst ? 
What last? Then back to 
What? To be beaten by a miserable old negress ? 
Never. Yet a day—a week—and the Susan Bell would 
return, and with her. 


Dar ’s jes’ one ting more 


her courage came her. 


They loosened his neckcloth, and poured water over his head. 


was fain to seek her 
own room. 
All night long she 


restless, 


with 


lay sleepless, 
hot, 
aching head and aching 
When the day 
broke at last she crept 


parched, 
limbs. 
‘out of bed, reeling and 


like a 


drunken man, and called 


staggering 


the coloured girl, thei 
servant, who occupied 
the 
own. 


room next to her 

The girl came at her 
call; at sight of her 
mistress’s burning 
cheeks and burning eyes 
she implored her to go 
back to 
for the 
Everyone in Nantucket 
the 
doctor first, and only 


bed, and ran 
herb - doctor. 
called on herb- 
when the case resisted 
skill, on the 
apothecary. 

The 
other 


her 


herb - doctor, 
the 
wise woman, came. She 


none than 
considered the appear- 
ance of the patient for 
a moment, and she 
spoke. On hearing the 
fatal words, Mehetabel 
comprehended their full 
significance, though 
they were but simple 
monosyllables, and fell 
back as one in a swoon. 

They were, indeed, 
fearful and _ terrible 
words for any girl to 
hear. They were words 
that every girl trembled 
even to think of for 
they the 
grave burial of 


announced 
and 
beauty: they told her 
that her power and her 
her conse- 


reign and 





quence were all over ; 
they told her that she 
was no longer fit for 
love and the worship 
would turn from her in 


that her wooers 


that the most precious of all the gifts that 


of man; 
loathing ; 
can be bestowed upon a woman, more precious than 
rank and birth, more precious than wealth, 
precious than any cleverness, skill, or wisdom, was 


more 


going to be taken from her. 
Cried the herb-doctor, * She’s gotten small-pox.’ 
Alas! That leprosy of the age had seized Mehetabel. 


’ 


Everywhere, in every town and village, all over the 
habitable globe there were seen unhappy women who 
had been beautiful, or who might have been beautiful, if 
they had grown up without this affliction, walking about 
with pitted faces, every feature marred and ruined and 
scarred beyond the power of art to restore its come- 
liness; sometimes with one eye sunken, its light gone 
out. Oh! And Mehetabel was going to join that 
miserable company for whom nothing was left but 
patience and resignation, a loveless life and thankless 


drudgery. More than most girls, this maiden had 
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always thought of os beauty as a gift which was to 
procure her love and happiness and power. Once she 
nad wealth as well; now her beauty was all that was 
ieft to her. : 

** Small-pox,”’ repeated the herb-woman. “ See now, 
the fever must have its course ; keep her covered up 
warm. Give her the drinks that I shall bring her ; keep 
window and door close shut.’’ 

** Oh, save my face!”’ cried Mehetabel. 

“I cannot help your face,” said the herb-woman. 
“ That is past my skill. But they say there is an old 
woman here who has a charm—a negro chim—for 
keeping the face. I don’t know. She won’t give nor 
s-ll her secret.” 

“Send for her! Oh! send for her !”’ cried Mehetabel. 

And then the fever, fierce and strong, seized her an 1 
held her, and worked its will upon her. And her wits 
went a- wandering, and she was nigh unto death. 
Pothecary Bullivant came: he bled her; he gave her 
drugs ; but still the fever held her. And all the time 
she raved of witches and of misfortunes wrought by 
witches, and supplicated her nurses to find a remedy 
against witchcraft. 

After many days, the worst of the fever left her, and 
she came slowly to her right mind. Her face was now 
covered thickly with the dreadful places which belonz 
to the disease and threaten things unspeakable and 
terrible. Mehetabel called for the glass. She dared to 
look at her poor face—blurred, disfigured, ruined. And 
she shuddered and groaned. 

**Go,”’ she said. ** Find me the old woman of whom 
she spoke—the herb-doctor—the old woman who has 
the charm.” 

She was brought ; and she was none other than the 
oid negress—the witch who had wrought the mischief 
by her sorceries. 

“Witch!” cried the girl. ‘ Detestable witch! 
You come to mock me.” 

The old woman shook her head. ‘ Nay—nay—not 
to mock. Miss Mehetabel hab terrible misfortunes. 
What she got left? Got lubly face. Where dat lubly 
face now? What she done got left?” 

“Oh! what shall I do? cried the girl. ‘ Save my 
face. Oh! save my face!” 

** De Cap'n he come home in a day or two, Well, 
w'iat for save Missy’s face? Cap’n he look at her; 


She walked home with head erect. 





Cap'n turn away—so. ‘Go ’way, ’gustin’ gal,’ he say. 
Den he go back to his own sweet gal. Missy Ruth got 
smooth face—soft smooth cheek.”’ 

“Oh! save my face! save my face!” 

** Mus’ let de Cap’n go, den, first.” 

“TI cannot. Oh! I have always loved him since 
first he was a prentice and went to sea. I will give up 
everything except him. Save my face—and I will give 
you e 

“ What Missy got to gib? Nuthin? Better let de 
Cap’n go.” 

“T will not—I will die first.” 

‘Oho! Missy not die for long long time. Lib to 
be ugly old woman.” 

“Mercy! Mercy!” 

“Let de Cap’n go,’ repeated the old woman 
solemnly, shaking her forefinger. 

She would not—she could not. Pride, as well as 
passion, forbade. She would take her chance. She 
sent away the old woman. 

Next day Mehetabel, maddened with fears, sent for 
her again. She refused to come. 

Then Mehetabel sent again, and the herb-woman 
took her message. ‘ Tell her,’’ she said, * that I will 
let him go—only let her save my face.”’ 

The old woman came at once. She was now as 
humble as she had before been insolent. She was now 
as devoted as if Mehetabel was her own mistress. 

“Don’ be ’fraid, Missy Mehetabel,” she said. “I 
save your face. Don’ be’fraid. Jes’ lie still and res’ 
and sleep, and when you well, not a spec not a spot, nor 
a pit nor a pock shall you see. Oh! de lubly face! 
No face like it in Nantucket. All de worl’ know dat. 
Now shut your eyes and res’ and sleep.” 

So, whether it was by the old woman’s magic, no one 
knows; or by the power of her herbs, no one knows: 
Mehetabel feil back and dropped into a long and soft 
slumber, and on her face the old negress laid a lotion, 
renewing it and painting it, without stopping, for three 
days and three nights. From time to time the patient 
woke, but she was not to touch her face. Mostly she 
slept. In three days the fever was gone. 

“Go sleep, honey; go sleep, chil’,’”’ said the negress. 

Mehetabel fell back again. And for two days and 
two nights more her nurse still renewed the lotion 
continually. 
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At the end of that time she called for hot water and 
she washed her patient’s face. And behold! the cheek 
was red and white, like a peach in August, and, like a 
ripe grape, it was covered with bloom; her forehead 
was clear and white; her lovely blue eyes were 
humid ; her soft hair lay matted and curled upon 
her dainty lips were parted. 
negress. ‘De hahnsummest gal 





the pillow, and 
**Sho’!”’ said the 
in all Nantucket !”’ 

She showed Mehetabel her face in the glass. 
speck or a spot, or a pit or a pock upon that face. 

“Take the glass,’’ said Mehetabel and lay back. 
Then she began to ery. 

“Oh!” she sobbed, * you have beaten—you are 4 
witch. But I would to God I had given this face to 
Will Stephen! You are a witch; but you have saved: 


, 


Nota 


my face.’ 
What mattered all the wreck and ruin and loss of 
fortune since that was saved ? 
“ Drefful luck it was, pore chil’! 


Drefful luck! 


Now, you see, all come back again—all come back, once 
you let de Cap’n go.” 
VIL. 


BELLS, 


CHAPTER 
WEDDING 
Mehetabel, after her illness, was brought down stairs 
The first question she asked was if the Susan Bell had 
yet come into port. It was the middle of November, 
and she had not yet returned. 

“She is at the bottom,” said Captain Waite. 
Will Stephen lies there too.’’ 

“Tam sure that she will return, and Will Stephen 
aboard her. Father, I have been thinking if I marry 
Captain Fairweather he might take over these ships of 
yours in partnership with you. Let him pay off the debts 
and set you free—and then—then—I will marry him.” 

** My child, he is in Nantucket now. You save me, 
child. Oh! you don’t know the miseries that threaten; 
youdo not know what it is to be poor and humble: I was 
poor and humble once. I will tell him this very day.” 

“Father,” her cheek was flushed and her eyes were 
heavy with tears repressed. But she buried her faee in 
her hands. “* Father—tell him—it must be soon—very 
soon. Father—you don’t understand. Let it be before 
the Susan Bell comes back.”’ 


* And 


There is one thing that I greatly admire in a sailor. 
He can never be persuaded that the girl who accepts 
him does not love him. Certainly nobody in Nantucket 
ever tried to persuade Captain Fairweather of the 
contrary. Had an attempt been made, it would have 
failed. And this was the reason, and none other, why 
Captain Fairweather lived happy ever after. 

He gave his bride rich gifts; he went over to 
New Bedford, and returned laden with treasures from 
India and from China, from the Philippines and the 
islands of the Pacific. Other gifts there were—things 
that had belovged to his mother; things brought from 
England by old Colonials; and he poured these gifts 
at her feet. They were lace and jewels, and things in 
silver and in gold. Mehetabel thought it was the old 
witch prompting him to restore the things that had 
been lost in the fire. In those days the witch who 
had defeated her filled her mind. 

‘I have always intended,” said Captain Waite 
grandly, ** that my son-in-law shou'd also be my partner. 


She showed Mehetabel her face in the glass. 


Captain Fairweather is now part-owner with myself of 
my whaling fleet.”’ 

They were married a fortnight later. Now, the 
bride, being still thin and reduced by her illness, had 
lost something of her imperial air—it returned after 
marriage—and looked more maidenly and more lovely 
than before: in so much that the bridegroom was 
ravished out of himself and knew not what he said: 
and among the congregation gathered to witness the 
function there was grief mixed with admiration that one 
so fair should be taken from Nantucket to New Bedford. 
And Captain Waite had recovered his dignity, and 
looked once more the richest shipowner in the Island of 
Nantucket. 

**’Pears to me,” said the old black woman sitting in 
the porch—none other than the witch—* like a angel. 
Sho’, Missy Mehetabel’s a angel from heaven come 
down to Nantucket. Bress de Lord for angels - and send 


~ 9? 


down anudder ! 
CHAPTER IX. 
THE RETURN OF THE “‘SUSAN BELL.”’ 
Winter fell upon Nantucket; winter not so pitiless as 
that of the continent sixty miles across the sea, but 
tarns and snow-covered moors; 


winter with frozen 
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when on the Quay the boatmen and the sailors blow 
into their hands and swing their arms, and murmur 
dreams of rum. 

All the whalers were lying in port, except one. The 
Susan Bell alone had not returned. Now she could not 
return before the spring: for either she was gone to the 
bottom or she was caught in the ice, and the ship's 
company was wintering in Baffin’s Bay. 

“Tis a lucky ship,” the sailors repeated, but with 
less heartiness. Even with ships the luck sometimes 
turns. It has been known many times. 

At the farm-house above the creek Ruth sat waiting. 
Her rival was out of the way; but her lover, where was 
he? A sad and weary winter; to wait, and watch, and 
listen for a footstep on the frozen snow, for the lifting of 
the latch: for the sight of the face that—oh! ever 
abiding terror of the sailor’s mistress—might be lying 
thirty fathoms deep beneath the cold and cruel ice. 

One afternoon in April, when the fleet were preparing 
to sail with hopes of better luck this year, Captain Waite 


was on his upper deck, telescope in hand. Presently 
there came into sight a ship of unusual appearance : the 
Captain could not make her out: she diew nearer: first 
of all it became apparent that she was deep in the water, 
almost down to the water’s edge—water-logged, perhaps; 
in the lumber trade, likely ; next, that she was rigged 


with jury masts and, because she had no yards, she 
She came 


carried nothing but a fore-sail and stay-sails. 
slowly nearer: it became next apparent to the small end 
of the telescope that the ship had experienced bad 
weather or trouble of some kind: her bulwarks were 
broken: the upper part of her bows was smashed like a 
nut in the nut-crackers: she had no boats left, And 
then—then— Captain Waite recognised her. She was 
none other than the Susan Bell, once his own ship, now 
belonging to the firm of Waite and Fairweather. 

He shut up his telescope—he was now much easier 
in his mind about cargoes and chances—he walked 
leisurely down to the Quay. There the people were 
all gathered, eager and excited. She was the Susan 
Bell, after all: And the ship’s company were all 
Nantucket men, and bad weather. 
*“She’s heavy laden, Cap'n,” one of the boat- 
men. ‘ Waterlogged ? Not she. The Bell 
might founder, but she would not be waterlogged. 


she had been in 
said 
Susan 





Sli 's 


There's 


laden, Cap'n. 


that 


heavy 
stuff aboard 
ship.” 
And now the men ran down 
and brought their 
took 
and they rowed 


to 


their boats 
They 


aboard 


oars Captain 
Waite 
off, fifty 
yreet and 
And the 
Quay 
and daughters and sweethearts 
of Think you that 
Ruth was the who 
that 
was lifting of 
to the 


and 
the 
women came 

the 


boats men, 


board missing 
ship. 


down to the wives 


the crew 
only girl 
waited through 


There 


corners 


sat and 
winter ¢ 
apron 
there 


were voices uplifted in praise 


eves, 


were open sobs: there 


a hundred years ago the voice 
of prayer 
heard openly 
And the 
the 


slowly 


and praise could be 
Nantucket. 
rowed lustily, 
craft kept 


slowly !— 


in 
men 
battered 


how 


and 
on 
drawing nearer and nearer. 

* All well, all well! ”’ 
cried Captain Stephen as his 
“We're 


lads, 


or 


owner came alongside. 


all safe 
Captain 


and well. Come, 

Waite a 
Hope 

I take it 

us up for lost.”’ 

* We did, Captain Stephen, 
did. jut you’re back 

thank God, safe 

And how have you 


prive hand 


up the side. you ’re 


well, Sir. you gave 


we 
again, and 
and well. 
fared ?”’ 

*“ Why, Sir, as for the ship, 
we've been nipped in the ice, 
as you can see, and we ’ve had 
to winter in the Bay, and com- 
And 
and lost our 
there’ll 


But 


mons ran short. we ve 


had bad weather 
masts. I’m afraid 


be a bill for damages. 
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SHARP, PERRIN & CO., 31,0ld Change, London, E.C. 
STAPLEY & SMITH, London Wall, London, E.C. 


Size 1 - 
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C. Brandauer & Co.’s Circular-Pointed Pens. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 1895 — 


sat that evening by the great fire of logs in the chimney stack. 


Sold everywhere in Bottles at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. 
Highest Award at the Chicago Exhibition. 
OVER 2000 TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED FROM MEDICAL MEN. 


Sore MANUFACTURERS: 


COLEMAN & CO., Ltd., Norwich & London. | 


SIX COLD MEDALS. 


(oddard’s 
Plate Powder| 


FOR MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY this Powder 

has sustained an unrivalled reputation throughout the 

United Kingdom and Colonies as the BEST and SAFES7 

Article for cleaning Silver and Elestro-plate. Sold in 
Boxes, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each. Also 


GODDARD'S FURNITURE CREAM, 


For Cleaning and Polishing all kinds of Cabinet Furniture. 
Sold in Bottles, 6d. and 1s. each, by Chemists, Grocers, 
Ironmongers, &c. 


C.BRANDAUER & COS _! 


C 


| These series of Pens neither scratch nor spurt. They glide over the roughcst paper 


IRCULAR 
PUNST ES 


OPENS, 


with the ease of a soft lead pencil. A 6d. assortei sample box of any Stationer. 








here slice is, Sir, back in port, 
as tight and seaworthy a craft 
as ever floated. And not a 
man in the ship’s company a 
And now for 

Sir, 


penny the worse. 
our cargo—well, come 
into the cabin, though they 
all know it.” He led the way 
to his own cabin. ‘ Cap’n 
Waite,”’ 
pressively, *“*There’s such a 
Sir, never 
yet. 
yet — never. ‘There 
luck—there 
cargo. I 


he whispered im- 


cargo aboard, as 


whaler home 


Never 


brought 


never was such 
never was such a 
could filled ten 
Every full; 
of whalebone; 
another 


have ships. 
there’s 
the ship 
cask. 
another 
Sir,” 


cask is 
tons 
wouldn’t carry 
She’d 
hundredweight. I 
ere never was, 


founder with 
say, 
he repeated, “t! 
since whaling began, such 
another voyage and 
there never will be again !” 
“Why, then,” the owner 
held out his hand “5 
was right, of My 
confidence has been justified. 
It’s wonderful, though 
wonderful, after all the 
and troubles we ’ve 
through! As for the 
the Nantucket ficet, 
have been better for the 
owners if they’d stayed at 
Cap’n Stephen”’— he 


before, 


again, 


course, 


trials 
gone 
rest of 
*twould 


home. 
sat 
throat—“ if you’d come 


down and cleared his 
home 
six months would 
have been my son-in-law.” 

** Would 
The skipper’s face expressed 
doubt—surprise. One might 


also have observed a gleam of 


ago, you 


have’ been?” 


hope. 





ILLUMINATE 


vee HOMES » 
CONSERVATORIES, 


and give your Friends a Bright 
Reception at 


XMAS TIME 


BY USING 


Packed in cases, of assorted colours, 
including lights to burn 3 or 4 hours— 


3 DOZ., 7/6 ; 6 DOZ., 12/6 ; 
12 DOZ., 21. 


—-o 


Manu facturers— 


HEARN, WRIGHT & CO., 


“ Eclipse ” Glass Works, 
CLAPTON, LONDON,N.E. 


INDISPENSABLE IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD! 
It supersedes Raw Suet, Lard, and Cooking Butter, for 
Puddings, Cakes, Pie-Crust, Frying, and Cooking. 

It is made from best fresh English Beef Suet only! 
Saves trouble of Chopping! Always ready for use! 
One pound goes as far as two pounds of raw suet! 
It is always sweet! 


- 5 weg Absolut<ly Pure.— 
REE ENSEy in. 


UF ALL GROCERS AND PROVISION DEALERS. 

Un receipt of 8d. (stamps) a sample 1-lb. box will be 
forwarded, or address of nearest retailer will be sent on 
application to the Sole Manufacturers— 


HUGON & C0., LTD., a Raqenenier, 


Digestible and 
Wholesome. - 
Dr. G. Bowman. 





oO 


e RUE DE LA PAIX 


15, 
PARIS. 
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NATURES TRUE REMEDY. 











HORSE EXERCISE 


E*OR AL EIu. 


Hitherto only the rich have been able to avail themselves of Horse Exercise, which is acknowledged 
by the most eminent members of the medical profession to be the best of all remedies for 
DISEASES requiring 


STIMULATIVE ACTION. 
Medicines can only in a small degree 


impart this, and often achieve what they do at the 

cost of general deterioration of strength ; but Horse 

Exercise brings the whole of the vital organs and 

muscular forces into play, and bvih brightens the 

brain and increases the physical power. Such exercise 

can at a moderate expense be always at command 
in every home by obtaining 


VIGOR’S 


HORSE-ACTION 


HIGH-CLASS TOOLS 


% MINERS, CONTRACTORS, 
QUARRYMEN, ano 
AGRIGULTURISTS 


Of all patterns, and for all markets. 


Our Tools are made of the best Sheffield Steel and are 
Warranted. They are unequalled in quality and finish. 


“UNIVERSAL” & “ACME” PICKS. 


Hand and Power Boring-Machines for ROCK 
and COAL. 








PICKS, SHOVELS, SPADES, FORKS, HOES, AXES, 
HAMMERS, WEDGES, CROWBARS, &r. 


Special tough Drill Steel; Shear, Cast, and Blister 
Steel; Saws, Files, and Rasps. 


IMPORTERS of HICKORY HANDLES. 


enemies, oo) Prize Medals awarded for Excellence of 
SPECIAL TOUCH MINERS. DRILL STEEL. Quality and Original De igns. 





SADDLE. 


USED BY 


H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 


And pronounced by eminent members of the Medical 
Faculty, and by the Press, to be a perfect Substitute 
for Horse-Riding. 


EXERCISE ON THIS SADDLE 


DISINTEGRATING, 
GRINDING & SCREENING MACHINERY 


for all kinds of material. 





CURES DYSPEPSIA, 


THE “DEVIL” DISINTEGRATOR **ssi.vtits” 





QUICKENS THE CIRCULATION, 


THE “MULTIPLE” GRINDER "sia" 





STIMULATES THE LIVER, 


AND 


is the most perfect machine for 
THE MAGNETIC SEPARATOR tc usc Scr 
any other material. 





SAFELY REDUCES OBESITY. | 








provides a new mechanical motion by which oscillating, shaking, 
T 4 and gyrating machinery can be worked without the usual 
objectionable and harmful vibration of the 


whole fabric and buildings connected with such machinery, and is the 
best method of working Coal Screens, Separators, Concentrators, and all screening machinery. 





FULL PARTICULARS, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, POST FREE. 


= 
, 








The HARDY PATENT PICK CO., Ltda, 


SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 











SIR JOHN BENNETT, Lro. 


S5 CHEAPSIDE 





XMAS PRESENTS. 
NEW YEAR'S CIFTS. 











ee Gold Keyless. 
25, 26, and 27 each. 
Do. in Silver, 22, 23, and £4. 


LONDON j EC 


XMAS PRESENTS. 
NEW YEAR'S CIFTS. 














Lady’s Gold Keyless Hunter or 
haif-Hunter, 28, 210, 212, 
Do, in Silver, 23, 24, 25. 


A Standard Gold Keyless ]-Plate Half- 


Gold Keyless Lever, 


Chronometer, Gold Keyless Minute Chronograph, 
accurately timed for all climates, Jewelled in in 18-carat Gold Case, strong Crystal Glass, and 


in strong 18-carat Gold Case, Crystal Glass, 13 actions. In massive :8-carat Gold Case, with perfectly accurate as a timekeeper. This watch 


Jewelled in 13 actions, accurate and reliable. Monogram or Crest richly emblazoned. In Crysval 


registers the minutes, seconds, and fifths of a 


210, 212, 215. Do. in Silver, 25, 27, 210. Glass Hunting or Half-Hunting Cases, 226. second, 220, 226, to 260. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 


Lady’s Gold Keyless. 
£8, £10, and £12 each. i POST FREE. . 
Do. in Silver, 25, 26, and 27. ( 23° 


Lady’s Gold Keyless 
Half-Chronometer unter or 
Half-Hunter, 212, 214, 216, 


JEWELLERY. | ¥ ; 


Special attention 
in caticd to this 
Deparcment, the 
Stock having 
been consider. 
ably increased 
= a New and 
elegant Assort- 
ment of the most 
exquisite designs 
mounted in dia- 
monds and other 
precious stones. 


CLOCKS. 


The Finest Stock in London, 
at Prices lower than ever. 


Gold Keyless Clock Watches, 
of the highest quality, striking en passant the hours and quarters, 


Lady’s Gold Keyless and also repeating the hours, quarters, and minutes. With Perpetual G ld 


alf-Chronometer. Calendar, showing the day of the week, the day of the month, the 


£16, £18, £31 each. month and phases of the moon; and also with Fly-back Seconds Albert 


Chronograph Movement for racing, engineering, and other purposes, 


REPAIRS oF EVERY DESCRIPTION C175, 8800, 2250. 
WITH THE UTMOST DISPATCH. SIR JOHN BENNETT, Ltd., 


-Fine Gold Keyless Minute Repeater, Lady's Gold Keyless 


of the most perfect finish and style, Jewelled throughout, of the z 

highest quality. Repeating the hours, quarters, and minutes. a ee on ” 
Half-Chronometer movement. A most useful, reliable, and 2 AEC AEa 
valuable Watch. 240, 250, 255, 265, 275. In Crystal Glass A CHOICE STOCK OF 


Hunting or Half-Hunting Cases. SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATED 
65, Cheapside, London, E.C. $0008, 
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* Aye — would have been. There were words spoken broad smile. “I am but a simple sailor, a rough de wicked mus’ expeck. She lose her horse; she break 

in this cabin. You remember.”’ tarpaulin. Much too good and grand for me. It’s her glass; she drap her watch. But she still hard- 

* Yes, Sir, I remember them eve ery one si been on my mind ever since I sailed how to tell you hearted—de house burn down, and all de fine things 

* Words about a marriag: this; because, you see, it seemed like disrespect and los’. And de money fly away—de ships dey come 

I was taken sudden—I didn't ingratitude to you and a scorning., when it was only a home clean and empty. Las’ of all and wors’ of all, de 

lifting-up like of young Madam, and due respect to small-pox; and den her heart all broke up like de heart 
Sir: and her husband, I wish of de ’Gyptian king.” 


‘There wasn’t time 
know what to say But the truth is that 


* We thought you were dead,” said Captain Waite her. I wish her joy, 
“That is, you might have been dead—and Mehetabel him joy: and you, too, Sir, I wish you joy, too.” He ‘Nurse, it’s nonsense. What had Mehetabel’s 


took and married Cap'n Fairweather of New Bedford. drank off another glass of wine. ‘There was no doubt small-pox to do with Will Stephen 7” 
That's all. Against my wishes, it was.” Oh! Captain about the joy that filled his own soul. ‘I’ve my ‘Well, honey. Dar was de trubble, and dar was de 
Gamaliel Waite! oh! * For I said you might come own sweetheart ashore, and’’— he filled his owner’s sin. When dat gal’s hard heart got to be broken, jes’ 
back, and words had passed. But young people are vlass again—* you'll drink me joy, toe, Sir, I do as easy for de hand of de Lord to break it with small- 
headstrong. Mehetabel’s married, and so—you see not doubt. She never had a silk gown and never pox as with t’under. So she quite broke up, and marr’d 
I’m sorry for the disappointment, but she can’t marry owned a yard of lace—and she’s not too good and Cap'n Fairweather down to New Bedford. And now”— 
you.’ grand ; the old woman sat up and looked alert and alive—* what 
“IT wish you joy, Will Stephen, with all my heart,” comes nex? Qh, chil’, you dun’ know-——you dun’ know 


Captain Stephen's face became suffused with sun 
shine—perhaps because he was standing at the open said Captain Waite. nothin’. What comes nex’? Eh? What comes 
ai 


eabin-door upon which the sun was. shining He nex’ : 
laughed: he shook hands once more, and warmly witb Ruth sat that evening, work in har@, by the fire, ‘* Well, Nurse ? What comes next ?”’ 


his owner. * Why,” he said, “I always said she was the great fire of logs in the chimney stack, the fire that *“S’pose de Cap’n come home, eh ? Jump up, 
ind grand. I should warmed the whole house — In April the nights on Nan- honey. Sho! go put on de Sunday frock—no—no— 
have been afraid of her. Come, Sir, the last bottle of tucket are still cold. At her feet, curled up, lay the bide here—bide here —better so. Why, I tol’ you de 


your Madeira is in the locker. We'll drink her wicked witch Cap’n he come home soon. Run, chil’, run; open de 
health.”’ ‘ Honey,” the sorceress continued dreamily— she door—I hear his step. What? You tink de Cap'n 


They did so. was telling some kind of story. ‘ It shows de hand of forget ?. Run—run—oh, honey—run and lift de latch 
“Too good and grand,”’ the skipper repeated with a de Lord. First de small trubbles. jes’ to show what and open de door, and find de (¢ — n dar!” 


“ALWAYS FATE eetham’s THE BEST TENT FOR AFRICA 


too good for me much too cood { 


i) x 
~ Ti we Gx 


BN oe Oly ycer ine BENJAMIN EDGINGTON'S 
Cpeumls: er DOUBLE-ROOF RIDGE TENT, 


C INVALUABLE 


FOR PRESERVING 


THE SKIN AND COM PLEXION 


FROM THE EFFECTS 0 


FROST, COLD WINDS, on HARD WATER. 


IT REMOVES AND PREVENTS ALL 


ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, & CHAPS, 


AND KEEPS THE SKIN 


SOFT, SMOOTH, ano WHITE] 


DURING THE 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK COLDEST WEATHER. 


Beware of Injurious Imitations. 
BOTTLES, 1s., 2s. 6d., of all CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 


Sole Makers: M. BEETHAM and SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 








MADE FROM GREEN ROT-PROOF CANVAS, 


. ol & TELL ” AS SUPPLIED TO 
BRAND - & F MARTELL ON | | Sees = M. Stanley, Sir F. de Winton, Lieut. Wissmann, Rev. Mr. Ashe, 
¥ . sae r H. Johnston, | Captain Stairs,R.E.,| Bishop Hannington, | Rev. Mr. Comber, 
CORKS, CAPSULES, AND LABELS. The Congo State Government, The zmperial British East Africa Company, &c. 


PRICE LIsStTs Om Me eta aT LOIWN . 


NM A RT E L 1? S STRONG CAMP BEDSTEADS, CHAIRS, AND CAMP FURNITURE OF ALL KINDS. 
For Particulars as to Tents suitable for Travellers in all Parts of the World, apply to 
| BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, Ltp., 2, DUKE ST., LONDON. 


FOOT ‘or LONDON BRIDGE, 58.E. 
MARVELLOUS REMEDIES FOR 


3 hy R E E ST A fy | SEO, Seatatan, Beeewy, oud themes Oe8 Lene 
&c 7684 cuLLWwick’s 
BRANDY SKIN OINTMENT 


Is a marvellous curative agent, al ways sweet and agreeable ; instantly allays Itching and Irritation, clears the Skin 
and Scalp, heals Ulcers and Sores, and has been successful wher all other remedies and even physicians have failed. 


BOTTLED IN COGNAC. 
CULLWICK’S SKIN SOAP Ciacci serra rec peaiscites hs Skin pnd Complexion ; ‘prevents con- 
BLUE AND SILVER LABELS. THE ONLY GENUINE. CULLWICK’S BLOOD TABLETS. The New Blood Purifier, keep the Skin and, Complexion Clear 


| CULLWICK 8" have a World-wide Reputation. Either Ointment or Tablets 1/1}, from Chemists and Stores, or post free 1 
Soap (Boxes of 3, Tablets) 2/-, from Chemists and Stores, or post free, 2/3, from Martin, Chemist, Routhamepie: 


“Strongest and Best.” — w«r70. 


FE RY’ GC PURE CONCENTRATED 
Over 100 PRIZE MEDALS and DIPLOMAS cy O t} OA 


Awarded to the Firm. 


Purchasers should ask specially for FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA, to distinguish it 
from other varieties manufactured by the Firm. 
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“ NO BETTER FOOD EXISTS.” London Medical Record. 


Allen Hanburys’ 


“Our little boy relished the pote pF oy pry 
it, and was the embodi- been observed to improve, : ys . 
ment of perfeet health.” cad cee nad Carpaue ‘I! i Oy has been for 100 years unsurpassed as the best and safest preserver and beautifier of the 
J. H. JOHNSTON, See report in British ny)” “gay N hair, and 1s far preferable to other hair restorers, which are really progressive dyes, and 
M.D. Medical Journal, Sept. 29, y is deposit a sediment on the scalp which fills up the pores ; it preserves and 
184, pp. 705-6. \ 
9 cabot BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR, 
arrests baldness, removes scurf, and is the best Brilliantine for the whiskers and 
Ss moustaches ; also sold in a Golden Colour for fair-haired ladies and children. 


THE LANCET writes: ‘ An improved form of Liebig’s well-known Food. It is excellent in quality and flavour, is perfectly s 
free from grit, can be made up in a few minutes, and requires no straining.” <= aie 
Solid in Iis., Z2s., 5s., and 10s. Tins everywhere. Bottles, 3s. 6d., 78., 10s. 6d. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
WHOOPING COUGH instantly Relieved and Quickly Cured by using 
VAPO-CRESOLENE | 


~ 





























Powder, as it conteins no 


Known for sixty years to be the best and purest Tooth 
deca ut 


and the | acid or gritty substances, which ruin the Teeth and produce premature 


CuILpren, by simply breathing the Vapour of Crrso.enr, obtain extraordinary relief in Whooping Cough, ' Acvaml 

disorder is rapidly put an end to, generally in a few days. It is a perfectly safe remedy, and will not harm the youngest xs ¢ > f} 

child. CresoLenr . most valuable in Asthma, Catarrh, Scarlet Fever, Diphtheria, Hay Fever, &c., and is claimed to be | d ~ aie WHITENS THE TE ETH 
the most powerful antiseptic and disinfectant at present known. , . 


Vapouriser, with Lamp and 2-0z. bottle of Cresolene, Complete, 
can be had separately in bottles, at Is. 1}d. and 28. Ask your Chemist for a descriptive Circular 


Sole Agents for Europe—-ALLEN and HANBURYS, Ltd., London. 


Prevents and arrests decay, strengthens the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to 


6s. Obtainable through any Chemist. The Cresolene | sg , ie the breath ; it ia most beautifully perfumed, and isa most perfect luxury for the toilet 
table of every lady. The genuine ODONTO is ROWLANDS’. 





AFA ALARA AP A 
Vir wiviviviwis 


FOR BREAKFAST 


—_——:0°—— 


SoS 


L¢€ 


KROPP®°= RAZORS: 


EVERY RZROPPKP RAZOR Is GUARANTEED. 


Ae rere we 
ae ae 


Ae AE 
TY 


ASA 


SOLD RETAIL EVERYWHERE. 


Wa * ‘i BY A SPECIAL PROCESS OF TEMPERING Te 
C7? ey. AND HARDENING, EACH BLADE ATTAINS AN EXACTNESS AND Te 4 
@» : ) PEMPE ‘ %- THE FLEXIBILITY OF THE 6? 

‘ EQUABILITY OF TEMPER WITH WHICH NO ENGLISH GROUND <a aie mine is 


RAZOR CAN COMPETE. LUXURY, EVEN 70 THOSE 8 
AWARDED PRIZE MEDALS AT WITH STUBBORN BEARDS & TENDER SKINS. 
ALL EXHIBITIONS. >» {y BLACK HANDLE - G/G THEY WEVER REQUIRE RE-GRINDING, AND IP STLOFPED gy 

» 9 IVORY ° - "7/6 WITH CARE BEFORE AND AFTER USE ON A RAZOR @f 

Extra Stout IVORY STROP MADE SPECIALLY FOR USE WITH GERMAN ¢% 

’ . y eo] HANDLE & IVORY 1 GROUND RAZORS, WILL LAST FOR YEARS. 4? 
Daily Consumption exceeds GO Tons. $3 TANG, very superior Sea /= secant Ri Eta 
. SsSssSsSsSsSSSSSSSSSSSSsY 


Mette Anns FLEE OR E> sss ss Sssss 


> 





ACAL 
viet S 


Ae 


. - : 
“? MANUFACTURED OF THE BEST QUALITY ater 3 | KRO PP 
» or REFINED AND HIGHLY TEMPERED 7 : WY 38 _ 


ENGLISH STEEL. EACH RAZOR Is (9 
P/CKEDINACASE ¢? 


ernenre 
wiwt ys 





ALL GOODS SOLD AT WHOLESALE PRICES. Designs are exact size, and all Goods sent Free and Safe by Post. Illustrated Catalogue of Novelties in Jewellery, Silver, and Electro Plate (3000 Illustrations) Post Free 
| Fine Diamond Brooch = of 





xiuced by the . oscillating motion | SPECIAL. Pendant 5 h ! 
<i by the head ornaments being having customers who prefer Second-Hand Articles. This has been a successful department with the Association many years. Anything sent to them receives attention by return of post. cudan f 35. Orr a ~ ” 
Rounte don ¢ A) spiral spring. a amen 
Lf Pe , = p Estimates and Sketches for 
Monograms and Names, 
in Diamonds or Gold, 


free on applica- 


A most charm- ing and brilliant effect 
—y , | —The Association of Diamond Merchants, 6, Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C., give highest prices for Precious Stones, Seeond-Hand Jewellery, and Old Gold, 





New Diamond Brooch, containing 23 Diamonds Fine Brilliant Brooch, £17 15s. 


and 1 whole Pearl, £4 4s. Brace!ot to match, ara \ ze , = a . © (i) MZ ~ 
£5 5s. A Brooch, in second quality Diamonds, “ 3 ee : a “ New Ruby a 
wit the nut Pearl, £2 17s. 6d. y, ; . - > AS > “ [a \ Diamond Pen- 
, } Vi : ee> + * < t aot containing py i. 
ant w Gcart- Pin. , J : z 4 “a Mp i” 9% WA J : p--w-¥ —_ 
stones 8e 18- y J . a ‘4 - 4 , uby 5 
parent. Rubies and ie; f b : ¥ or with Diamond 
Diamonds, 30s. 
Sapphires and Dia- 
mondas, same price. 


3 
le woe Kent Necklace for 
e, £5 5s. 


who 


Diamond Tie Scarf- 
Pin, £2 2s. 
~—S Star New Moonstone 
. Pendant, interchangeable 
or Hair Ornament, £5; and Broos 
Choice whole Pearl B 
aideortantnee aie. Ostrich Feather Fan, 1 in. long. 


Necklace forabove. £5 58. 
New Registered Pattern Head Ornament. forms also Brooch A variety of larger size Genes Ses #) te. —— 4225. as 
or Comb, set with finest Double cut White Brilliants, £65, ars in Stock. Rest Gold Brooch, Diamond Head, £1 15s.; with Natural on en eae ge. A 


Le A 
Ruby or Sapphire, £1 7s, 6d.; or with Pear! £1 5s. Superior Fans =e. kept fei k. oe ~*~ “a 

Solid Gold Safety Pin = Bro oches 
4 rs ; this size, 3s, 6d.; larger, 4s, 6d., 
2 , a gh 2 - 5s. 6d.,20d 78,64, Same ip Silver, 

SoA { 4 >> me, 15. 1s. 3d., 1s. 6d. cach. Smaller 18-carat Gold Ring, i is-carat Gold Ring, 

r . i size in Gold, 2s. 64, real Pearl Ball, i rs ENN Se. V-carat, 

. nese £1 7s. 6d, 1- _ P) lighter make, 
Saari ete 7 > ee, SSC Pe aoe 7s. 6d. 3a oe £1 1s. 
ey 








, ) ; 3 Solid Gold, 
New Best Gold Bracelet, La Ww containing 13 Bril- a noe 
liants and 3 Rubies or Sapphires, £8 17s. 64. £2 2s. Best Gold ‘ 
. fignter est Gold Scar 
New Signal Sc arf-Pin, best makes from Pin, 178. 6d 
Gold la beautifully 
enamelled in & lo urs. £1 58. eaieee eels ye as “t . . 
* Let us keep together for € de ew 4 Diamonds, £5 5s. whole Pearl ends, 
mutual protection.’ 5 al Pattern 
Any signals made to orde : SA. pA” +) By oe Brooch, 3 
as Scarf-Pins, B 1¢8, OF . (ein ’ Rubies or 
Metk wXES » 5 rs . . 
enamelled ou Me xe YS <P Sapphires, < 
2 whe 
io. bay Bert Gold Dian. nd Centre, and 
Brilliants, eS ’ EY yn 3 whole Vearls, £2 2s, Stick without Heart. 17, 
and 7 Rose 
Diamonds, 


£3 15s. 





° 
4 Brilliant Half 
New Comb, set with finest Double-cut White Brilliants, £27 15s. ell Ring Ts ct Ge ld 
Speciality. A large assortment of Diamond, Pearl, and Diam —~ | Mount, £33 15s. 
* and Pearl Combs in stock. 


Ornament Unscrews to Form Brooch 


New Double - Heart 
Brooch, containing . 
13 Rubies or Sap ‘ine Brilliant 
phires and 27 Bril- 21 15s. 
liants. Stones set , 
transparent. £5 5s. . ; ’ 
, q New ow Nie Brooch, or Hair-Ornament, set with Choice 
‘ .row D 0 oon As New Moon Brooch, containing Brilliante, £52 10s 
— Brooch. £10 10s, = Ma } choice White Brilliants, £21. - es > Brill 
‘ C > = nee nize, £15 108. Same Brooch Ps New Moon Brooch, 7 Brilliants 
1G 2 n Rose ) gmente, , £10 10s. = and 8 Rose Diamonds. £5 
: All Rose Diamonds, £4. 


ty Brooch, com- 





idised Silver Safe 


Handsome Diamond Pendant, contain- 
ing 50 Brilliants, no Roses; forms also 
or Hairpin; Stones set trans- 
£17 15s. An Oval Pendant, 


same pattern, same price 


THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, JEWELLERS, AND SILVERSMITHS. 


Diamond-Cutting Factory, Amsterdam. 6, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. Telegraphic Address: “ Ruspoli, London.” 
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CARTERS 
Cure atl Liver Hz. 


| 


| A Little List of | 
| Little IIIs | 
Cured by 


Carter’s th. 

Little SMALLEST 

Liver 
Pills. one 


EASIEST 











TORPID LIVER positively Cured by | 
these Little Pills. They also relieve | to 
Distress from Dyspepsia, Indiges- 
tion, and too Hearty Kating. A TAKE. 
Perfect Remedy for Dizziness, 
Nausea, Drowsiness, Bad Taste | Do NOT 
in the Mouth, Coated Tongue, 


Pains in the Side and Back. They GRIPE or PURCE, 


Regulate the Bowels. 


but 
Purely Vegetable. Sugar Coated. 


SMALL PILL. 
SMALL DOSE. GENTLE 
SMALL PRICE. 


The smallest and easiest to take; do not ACTION 
gripe or purge, but by their gentle action 
please all who use them. 

PLEASE 
ESTABLISHED 1856. 


Carter’s 
Little USE 
Liver THEM 

Pills 


by their 


ALL WHO 





Cure all 
Liver Ills. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS, 1s. 11d. | 











LITTLE LIVER PILLS 
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CHAMPAGNE 


DSS SEZ | ecommennen WHEN oTHERs ARE PRowtrreD 


= = 





arf 
<3 


ERE Stine 


May be described as being both a 
Beverage and 2a Remedy. 


IT HAS BEEN PROVED BY THE LEADING MEDICAL EXPERTS TO 
BE THE BEST TONIC RESTORATIVE WHEN THE SYSTEM HAS 
RUN DOWN AND THE APPETITE BEEN DESTROYED. 
FOR 


INFLUENZA, 
NEURALGIA,  { 


« HEADACHE FF 


It is Invaluable. 


Ke ' HAVING NO ADDED SUGAR OR ALCOHOL, 


q x 
_It consists of a fine old well-matured sherry, blended * y y f And being the pure product of the finest Champagne 
with one of the most recent and valuable tonic pre- 1 ALS } Grape, it is preferred by all who desire a fine 


parations known to Medical science. Its taste is D> Fi 
delicious, and resembles a fine , i) D . 

MX ry Wine. 

SHERRY AND BITTERS. ‘ y 





BBRTE= & COLLINGWOOD, > |OF ALL LEADING HOTELS, CLUBS, & RESTAURANTS. 


88, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. / oe * OF ALL WINE MERCHANTS & STORES. 
f ON ALL THE STEAMERS OF THE CUNARD LINE. 





Sole Consignees: FRERTS ax COLLINGWoOoD, 
38, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


Wholesale Depot for Germany, Aug. Engel, Wiesbaden. 








HOOPING COUGH. 
HOOPING COUGH. 
HOOPING COUGH. 


Embrocation. 





Minety, 
muury, Wilts 
bottle of 


Oct. 13, 1890. 
Embrocs na 
using it 
three little 

d fo 





Cah outs faith eal Ww Ge PREETI 
BRONCHITIS. 
CROUP. 
LUMBAGO. 
Price 4s. per Bottle. 


Sole Wholesale Agents: MLV 4 
'GHLy pearuMeO 


W. EDWARDS & SON, ee | ou fo 


PReronep BY 


157, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON. ADDY heed , S.SAINSBURY 
Paris: EYNARD and CO., 213, Rue St. Honore. Wy’ ; Rite We - wraetvane Cues 
New York: FOUGERA & CO., North William Street. Si an ante ee as 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 


A highly perfumed Scent of great refinement, prepared 
from English Lavender Flowers and most choice and 
delicate Scents. The strength and lasting quality 


of this Perfume render it very economical in use, 





TRADE- 


MARK, : : A 4 6 

This excellent health-giving prepa- - . = Za Zz Y ” PRICES FROM 1s, UPWARDS, 
ration SOFTENS THE WATER. gives it 
a most delicious odour, and BEAUTIFiES , 


way, Shouldbe ineveryBathroom andBe.” ALL INSTRUMENTS WARRANTED FOR 10 YEARS, 
F00m, 7 be bade/ alirenpasiatte Chemiss: | packed free and carriage paid, cash refunded in full if S S aint 4 
Sole Manufacturer and Inventor not approved, and full price paid will be allowed if * Wy S 


H. MACK, Ulm o/D. 




















HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDiGESTION, 


exchanged for one of a higher class within three 
se =AnN) . % years. Easy terms arranged. Lists vost free. Covenderv 
DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.) {1 91, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. ion Cdiiabtar wets 176 & 177, Strand, London. 
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Ze EVERY MOTHER 


Who values BEAUTY AND HEALTH in her 
child should use the greatest possible care in 
selecting for its Toilet a proper Soap. A _ bad 
soap may be productive of life-long injury to 
a delicate and sensitive skin, whereas a good 
one will preserve and enhance the beautiful 


complexion natural to infancy. 





PEARS’ SOAP has received the 
only Gold Medal 


‘ever awarded solely for Toilet Soap at any 





International Exhibition in the World. 
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